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Epigraph 
There is a close similarity between chlorophyll and hemoglobin, the essence of our blood. So 
that you may lay your hand upon the smooth flank of a beech and say, "We be of one blood, 
brother, thou and I." The one significant difference in the two structural formulas is this: that the 
hub of every hemoglobin molecule is one atom of iron, while in chlorophyll it is one atom of 
magnesium. 


All the children of the earth, the red-blooded and green-blooded equally, are descendant from 
some common origin, that may be as old as light, and, like light, is forever arriving. 
(From Flowering Earth, by Donald Culross Peattie) 
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CHAPTER ONE ~~ 2050 


The last thousand hectares of old-growth forest on the British Columbia coast basked in 
April sunshine. Bald eagles, perched on cloud-tipped branches of ancient Douglas-firs, preened 
their feathers as the morning mist burned away. From time to time, the croaking of ravens 
scoured the silence. Fir and cedar fronds, tipped with the lush, tender green of new growth, 
shimmered in the breeze and, in the cool depths of the forest, insects and small birds flitted and 
soared in a frenzy of breeding and building. 

Richard Bonner parked his mud-splattered hybrid Jeep at the end of the access road, well 
back from the disabled Cat left behind by the P&H crew. He got out, stretched his tall, lanky 
frame, and craned his neck to look up at the trees towering far above his head. He hadn't been on 
a field trip for so long that he'd forgotten how good it felt to be in a natural forest. The peaceful 
aura settled around him like a protective mantle. 

Sunny came from the passenger side to stand with him. He put an arm around her and 
planted a kiss on top of her head. "How are you feeling?" She'd had the abortion three days ago. 

"A little queasy. Nothing serious. But it's good to get away from work for a day." 

He smiled. "A busman's holiday, though, isn't it? In the city, you'd be knee-deep in plants 
while you redesigned somebody's front garden. Out here, you're still surrounded by plants." 

"But these are enormous. And gorgeous. Look at the way the breeze makes the leaves move 
on that maple; it's as if they're dancing. Or talking to one another. I'd love to build a weekend 
cabin up here. The kids would have so much fun." 

Something in her tone made him lean down to look into her face. There were tears in her 
hazel eyes. He held her tight against him. "You wanted the baby, didn't you?" 

"Of course, I wanted it!" The angry tone told him that she was trying to control the tears. 
"That law limiting a couple to two kids just isn't fair. Some couples don't want any children. 
Those of us who do want them should be allowed to have extra to make up for that." 

"Sweetheart, world population has doubled over the last fifty years. A little more than that 
around here because it's a prime living area. We have to do something to keep it in check until 
science can find a way to help the earth provide for us in a safe, sustainable way." 

"Oh, Richard, stop lecturing!" Sunny snapped. "I've heard it all before a million times, 
especially from my parents. We've got ecological disasters, depletion of resources, pollution, 
overcrowding, poverty, famine, massive refugee issues, blah, blah, blah. Is one small baby going 
to make it that much worse?" 

"I wish you'd had your tubes tied when Jimmy was born." He brushed a strand of her wavy 
shoulder-length hair off her cheek. "I wish you'd agreed to it this time, too. If you have a second 
unauthorized pregnancy, you'll be forced to do it or pay a huge fine." 

She moved away from him and ran both hands through her hair. "As long as I have a choice, 
I'll say no to sterilization. It has side effects." 

"Mild ones, according to Doctor Kaplan." 

"I don't believe in messing around with a perfectly normal body. If science could come up 
with contraception that was a hundred percent effective, I wouldn't have to." 

"Having an abortion is messing with the body," he pointed out. Sometimes her reasoning 
didn't make sense. 

"I know that, Richard. You're always so damned logical. But going through with the 
pregnancy would mean giving up the baby for adoption and I just couldn't bear that." 


The racket of half a dozen vociferous crows harassing an eagle interrupted Richard's 
attempts to think of something comforting to say. He was good in the lab and the classroom, but 
when it came to emotions, he never seemed to get it right. 

Sunny looked up at the big, sheltering trees. "Is there any way we could build a cabin here?" 

"No, I'm afraid not." He was relieved at the change of subject. "This last chunk of old- 
growth is meant for harvesting. It took years and a lot of fighting with environmentalists, but 
Pritchard & Hill finally got the license for it last month." 

"Greenpeace hadn't had much luck the last few years," Sunny said. 

"Not surprising. The wood is too valuable for the logging industry to ignore and industry 
votes are too valuable for the government to ignore." 

"Be happy that you're a scientist. I hate all the infighting that goes on with politicians and 
businessmen." 

If Sunny were in charge of the world, Richard thought, no one would ever have arguments. 
About anything. He refrained from expressing his opinions in public, but Sunny knew he had no 
sympathy for either faction. Loggers tended to be bullheaded, superstitious rednecks and 
environmentalists were emotional fanatics. Scientists searched for a truth unsullied by emotion 
or prejudice. Being human, they never wholly succeeded, but the ideal of pure reason was always 
worth striving for. 

Richard unloaded equipment from the Jeep while Sunny watched. 

"What do you think you'll find?" she asked. 

"Probably some clever new ploy by the environmentalists." 

"That story you heard from the manager at Pritchard & Hill was peculiar, though." 

Two days ago, a crew had moved in to start cutting timber. As soon as anyone touched a 
power saw to a tree, he was knocked unconscious and the motor in the saw was destroyed. By 
noon, three power saws and a Caterpillar tractor had been so damaged they'd have to be rebuilt or 
abandoned. Luckily, the men had suffered no physical damage. The manager said the logging 
equipment had been in perfect condition, which Richard didn't doubt, since they were starting a 
new contract. The only explanation the loggers could offer was the spikes they'd found. That 
proved they were superstitious; no metal in existence could disable both engines and men. 

Pritchard & Hill had pulled the crew out, pending a thorough investigation. And, of course, 
they wanted an explanation yesterday. 

Richard picked up a couple of testers and a spike puller. The problem could be a magnetic 
field but most likely the environmentalists had wired up some complex electrical device. The 
only explanation for what the men had suffered was electrical shock. 

"T think you should stay away from the trees until I find out what's wrong," he said. 

Sunny shrugged. "Okay. I'll walk around, see what plants I can identify in the clearcut." She 
glanced at her LINC, which hung on a chain around her neck. "It's time for me to see how the 
kids are doing, too." 

Richard heard her say, "call home" as he walked toward the impressive Douglas-fir that had 
caused the loggers so much trouble. The tree was well over seventy meters tall and about twelve 
meters around the base. 

He'd be sorry when the last of these was gone. But thousands of species had died since the 
earth had formed and millions more would go before the sun cooled. By then man would have 
conquered new planets and found new ways to feed and shelter himself. He climbed through the 
waist-high salal surrounding the patriarch until he saw the rusted spike, almost hidden in the 
rough texture of the bark. A pileated woodpecker, foraging on the trunk above, took off with a 


flash of white wing feathers and vanished into the dark sanctuary of a balsam fir a few meters 
into the stand of timber. 

Richard set up his first test. When that was done, he'd pull the spike so he could examine it 
in the lab. Spikes weren't likely to be the problem, but he had to be sure. 

As he touched the tree with the metal wand of the tester, his body convulsed, and the world 
went away. 

He came to, face pressed into a damp mat of needles and decaying leaves. 

"Richard! What's wrong? What happened?" Sunny was kneeling beside him. 

He rolled to his side and tried to sit up, but couldn't. "Everything aches; my stomach feels 
like mice have been gnawing at it." He lay still, hoping the feeling would pass and wishing he'd 
brought Janice, his assistant, as backup. But the loggers' story had seemed nothing more than 
mass hysteria. He'd been sure that a dispassionate scientific approach would quickly resolve the 
mystery. 

"Should I call for help? An ambulance?" 

Richard sat up. "No, don't. I'm feeling better." A few more moments and he stood up, 
leaning on a rotting, moss-covered log for support. He half expected the fir to zap him again, but 
it didn't. 

Sunny's face was full of concern. "Are you sure? I don't want you taking chances with a 
heart attack." 

"T don't think it was that. It had to be the tree." When his breathing was more or less normal, 
he started pulling the duff away from around the base of the trunk. 

Nothing there. The decaying matter looked as though it hadn't been disturbed for a thousand 
years. The tree could easily be that old. No sign of wires, no evidence that anything had been 
buried nearby. 

He took Sunny's hand and they walked away from the edge of the forest. When they reached 
the Jeep, he leaned on the hood. "How, in the name of sweet reason, could a tree have done that 
to me? Or a spike?" 

"I don't know," she said, "but it scares me." The only answer to come from the brooding 
trees was the unconcerned twitter of birds. 

He opened the LINC on his wrist, intending to call Janice, but the time and date display was 
gone, and the pinpoint of red light was no longer blinking. Richard shook his head, annoyed with 
himself. Before they'd even driven up the mountain, he'd decided the problem was electrical in 
nature; he should have removed the LINC before he approached the tree. Life Intra Net 
Computers, the all-purpose miniature units that nearly everyone wore these days, could be 
recharged anywhere except, of course, in the middle of a forest. He was at least an hour away 
from the nearest public charging equipment. He'd deal with it later, on the way home. At least all 
the information on the LINC was safely backed up on the Web. 

"Sunny, will you call Janice for me?" Before she could do so, he changed his mind. "No, 
don't. I need to do some research, talk to other biologists, before I bring anybody else up here." 

Richard looked up at the Douglas-fir, then along the edge of the stand until he saw an 
opening into the trees. The loggers had checked out every tree for two or three hundred meters 
along the periphery and reported a dozen or so rusty spikes, but hadn't investigated further. If 
only those trees on the edge had been booby-trapped, it might be possible to get around them, to 
log everything else in the stand. Pritchard & Hill would be happy with that solution. 

But he couldn't bear leaving the basic problem unsolved, no matter what P&H thought about 
it. There was a force here he'd never encountered or even heard of before. He had to find out 


what it was, how it worked, how to control it. 

"I'm going to walk in a few meters," he said. "Just to find out if there's anything unusual that 
we can't see from here." 

"I'm coming with you.” 

"No, I don't want you at risk." 

"The feeling is mutual. I'm coming with you." 

Ten meters into the trees they found a small cool glade, thick with springy evergreen salal, 
and young ferns uncoiling to the spring sun. Above, birds sang territorial tunes and busied 
themselves with nest-building as if nothing else existed. On the far side of the glade was a 
massive western red cedar, a sure target for the loggers, if they could penetrate this far. Richard 
forced his way through the foliage and put his hand on the cedar's fibrous red-brown bark. A 
shock wave ripped through him, and the world vanished again. 


& 


The chief executive officer of Pritchard & Hill leaned back in his white leather chair, 
forehead gouged with worry lines. "What do you think? Do we give up the license?" 

The chief operations officer glanced out the window at a thicket of adjacent office towers, 
hardly noticing the symmetry of rectangular glass and concrete thrusting into the sky. "If we give 
up, we lose the money we put into Bonner's research over the last two months, plus what we paid 
for the license." 

"I don't understand why Bonner hasn't found an answer," the CEO said. 

"It has to be something the freaks have done." 

"Are you trying to tell me that environmentalists all over the world, from the Amazon rain 
forests to the Russian taiga, have done exactly the same thing at exactly the same time?" 

"What else can it be?" the COO said. 

The CEO swiveled to look at the big framed 1950s vintage photograph on his wall. Twenty 
loggers, with triumphant grins, stood on the raw stump of an immense Douglas-fir. Maybe the 
trees were fighting back, getting even. But he couldn't say that. He was ashamed of himself for 
even thinking it. 

The COO rose and walked to the window. "Let's try a few experiments of our own on those 
trees. If they work, we might still show a profit this year." 

"We'll be lucky just to stay afloat. Every sawmill on the coast has shut down. And every 
pulp mill except the one in Powell River. We're the only logging outfit still answering calls and 
we won't be doing that much longer if we don't get some wood out." The CEO rubbed his hands 
across his eyes. "Did you hear toilet paper is going to be rationed?" 

"No! Well, I guess I shouldn't be surprised. I can't even buy wood for my fireplace." 

"My partner went to a Chinese restaurant yesterday and had to use a fork. They told her they 
can't get chopsticks now." 

The COO sighed. "Builders are howling for lumber. We've got to get around this thing 
somehow or it'll put the world back to pre-industrial times." 

The CEO squared his shoulders. He wouldn't give up until giving up was the only option. 
"That will never happen. We've come too far, and we know too much. Cancel Bonner and go 
ahead on those experiments." 


? 


Two months later, under mellow August skies, three dozen members of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ecological Reserves gathered at the edge of the old-growth forest. 

The leader looked at the giant trees along the edge and shook his head. "Pritchard & Hill 
should be up on criminal charges. Those trees are starving to death." 

"A mobile laser cutter, wasn't it?" the second-in-command said, disgust evident in his tone. 
"At least that's what I heard from my contact inside the company.” 

"Yeah. But they found out they couldn't get past the trees on the periphery until those died. 
And the only way they could afford that laser cutter was to do all thousand hectares of the stand 
at one time." At least P&H had finally given up the license. The Society would lose a couple of 
dozen trees, but the rest were safe. "Publicizing the details about the laser cutter may be useful 
when we appeal to the public for cash to build paths through here." 

The second-in-command frowned. "I'm still not convinced that's the best approach. If we're 
going to properly guard these trees for the future, I believe we should limit our interference to 
taking photographs and publishing them." 

"I don't agree." The leader waved his arms at the trees. "I want to see thousands of people 
going through here every year. You can't get messages across with snapshots. People need to 
actually see these trees, walk among them, touch them. It won't do that much harm." 

Touch them? The second-in-command was silent for a moment, remembering what his 
friend had said happened to the P&H loggers. One thing he was sure of: the worst thing that 
could happen to the Society was for the trees to zap a few tourists. "You think there's anything to 
what they said about the trees being a real danger to people and equipment?" 

"There's no denying something destroyed those engines," the leader said. "The rest is 
probably guilt-inspired fantasy. Those loggers were trying to rape the forest. That's why we're 
using only hand tools: picks and axes and hand saws." 

The Society members began moving into the trees. Within minutes, seventeen of them lay 
unconscious on the forest floor. 


Five months after his first visit, Richard Bonner stood, once again, gazing at the stand of 
old-growth timber. Needles on the two dozen trees that P&H had girdled with the laser cutter 
were already turning brown. The roots would eventually die, too, because the phloem, which 
carried food from the leaves, had been severed all the way around the trunks. The laser had cut 
completely through the cambium layer, so that the trees couldn't heal themselves by overgrowing 
the cuts. 

Richard was alone, equipped only with a compulsion to penetrate the mystery that had 
monopolized his mind since April. On this second day of September the sun was still hot, but a 
tang of decay scented the air, indicating a slowing of the earth's metabolism in preparation for 
the season of hibernation and renewal. 

Yet, in spite of the season, fresh, green, five-centimeter shoots of young Douglas-fir had 
appeared along the edge of the old timber. Was this a part of the forest's mysterious electrical 
power that had halted logging everywhere in the world? Or a different problem altogether? Seeds 


sprouted in the spring, not the fall. 

He took off his LINC and put it on the seat of the Jeep. To make sure there was no metal of 
any kind on or in his body, he had even gone so far as to have the gold fillings removed from his 
teeth and replaced with plastic compound. 

At the edge of the forest some strange electrical power destroyed motors and disabled men 
who touched the trees. A short distance inside, the force was even more powerful, attacking 
everything metal, from jacket snaps to chronometers, from earrings to pickaxes. The 
environmentalists had fled, not just shaken, but terrified. Richard himself had been knocked 
unconscious on every one of his experimental forays. 

He walked forward, clad in cloth and rubber and fear, a human brain his only tool, 
knowledge the only reward. No one was paying him for his time or expertise. If he found the 
answer to the trees' strange power, plenty of people would pay him for it, but now he couldn't 
even be sure the university would keep him on to teach his forestry courses. The last time he'd 
talked to the department head, she'd said, "If trees are off-limits to humans, students won't be 
interested in paying to learn about them." It seemed, in the end, that everything came down to 
economics. 

Logging, all over the world, had been shut down since April. Thousands of loggers were out 
of work but, because of stockpiled logs, lumber and pulp chips, the general public was only now 
beginning to notice and make a noise about the shortage of wood products, especially paper. 
Builders and manufacturers, too, were screaming for wood and, when they couldn't get any, 
demanding answers. 

If the trees didn't knock him out today, he would have found at least one answer: that men 
could enter the forest only as he did now, neither using nor wearing metal. Most wouldn't wish 
to, but there was nothing he could do about that. What mattered was finding the truth. Then 
harnessing the strange properties of this place. If it took weeks or months, even the rest of his 
life, he intended to do just that. 

Richard struggled through a tall patch of salal, the leathery leaves brushing his chin, and 
stopped to catch his breath. He'd talked to foresters in many parts of the world, and they wanted 
answers as much as he did. However, like him, they also had to earn a living and consultation 
fees had dried up now that the forests were of no use to humans. Government grants for research 
would be hard to get, too, since the death of the logging industry meant millions of dollars of lost 
tax revenue. He could only hope Sunny would agree to support the family with her landscaping 
business and give him the freedom to pursue the truth he was determined to have. 

He moved forward again, thankful that loggers, environmentalists, and the curious had been 
frightened away. He wanted no one else disturbing the forest until he'd learned its secret. 

He reached the glade he had visited before and paused, his nerve failing. But he had to know 
if it was metal that triggered electrical shock from the trees. And whether it actually was 
electrical. If only he could take a live tree apart and examine its processes in the lab, he'd be able 
to answer that question. 

On he went, fighting his way through salal, climbing over deadfalls, his head sometimes 
brushing the streamers of moss hanging from bent and venerable limbs. Less than half a 
kilometer into the forest, he came upon another glade. 

This one was perhaps a hundred meters in diameter, lush with salmonberry and young 
saplings. A monarch butterfly, soaring and swooping, drew his gaze to two small Vancouver 
Island deer. Richard moved toward them, taking the easiest path. The deer would run away when 
he was a little closer. 


Another monarch landed on a sapling nearby and Richard noticed a dozen more perched 
there. That was odd. They should have flown south weeks ago. Why were the monarchs still 
here? The cold weather would kill them. Unless... 

The thought was so chilling that he had to stand still to compose himself. This damn forest 
was getting to him. To think that the power emanating from the trees could also protect 
butterflies was madness. These few rogue monarchs would soon die. 

After fifteen meters or so, he looked up again. The deer were standing in the same place, 
watching him. He waved his arms at them. The doe flicked an ear and began grazing, her mate 
following suit. Richard grappled with the salal, managing another ten paces toward the animals, 
but they went on nibbling leaves as if he didn't exist. What was the matter with them? Didn't they 
recognize a member of the world's most powerful predator species? 

His fists clenched. Breath rasped in his throat. He looked around for a weapon, something 
long enough to keep him out of reach of their hooves if they kicked at him. Seeing nothing else, 
he grabbed a stalk of salal and tugged, but the wiry, resilient stem resisted his efforts. He knelt 
and tried to dig around the root with his hands, heart pounding and sweat rolling down his face. 

The salal refused to be dislodged. Cursing, Richard rose to his feet and yelled at the deer. 
They glanced at him with an air of complete indifference and continued munching. The buck 
even took a step or two toward him. 

The spasm of rage left him trembling, face flushed. He stood still, deliberately calming his 
mind and relaxing his muscles, now angry with himself instead of the deer. He was a scientist; he 
approached work with a detached attitude. Always. 

It was stupid to let a couple of deer get to him. Naturally, with no humans entering this 
forest, the deer had lost the habit of fear. He'd just go around them, across the glade to the huge 
red cedar he'd been aiming for. 

The craggy cedar looked as if it had been growing there forever. Richard circled it, looking 
for spikes or anything else that seemed out of place. But as carefully as he searched, moving 
under the shelter of the low-hanging green fronds, he found nothing. 

He stared at the tree. Did he dare touch it? Hesitant, holding his breath, he braced himself 
and put a hand against the bark. 

Nothing. 

No disabling jolt. He closed his eyes for a minute, then put his other hand on the tree. 

Again, nothing. Only the sense of a life force as mysterious as those distant galaxies he 
would never see. Richard looked down at his feet and curled his toes in the rubber boots with a 
feeling of relief. They were real. He was real. For a moment he'd felt invisible, as if he'd merely 
dreamed his own existence. 

He snapped off a couple of small fronds, clawed out a piece of bark and put them in his 
pocket. Later, he'd examine them in the lab, but he doubted the results would differ from the tests 
he'd conducted earlier. Perfectly normal samples that contained the usual properties and growth 
patterns of a red cedar. 

He returned to the center of the glade. The deer were a few meters away, still ignoring him. 
He gazed at the impenetrable depths of the blue sky, then the equally impenetrable forest around 
him. To his astonishment, he found himself wondering if the trees were actually conscious, if 
they were attacking humans in revenge for all the thousands of years of exploitation they had 
suffered. The trained reflexes of his mind mocked him for giving way to such primitive, 
emotional reactions. 

Yet his reaction was not unreasonable, considering that trees had never done this before. He 


had to find out why, how to get things back to normal, no matter how long it took. And banish 
emotion to the background, where it belonged. 

A breeze rustled the fronds of the cedar, and a couple of the older, taller trees creaked in 
response to the movement of air. Another monarch butterfly settled on the top of a six-meter 
sapling. The deer tossed their heads and lowered them again to graze. 

Richard retreated, reluctant to leave, yet feeling less like an intruder with each step he took 
toward the clearcut slopes outside. As he started the Jeep, he noticed that the young Douglas-fir 
shoots were now nearly fifteen centimeters high. He blinked. That was utterly impossible! No 
plant, not even those in damp, hot tropical jungle, could grow that fast. 

But there they were. 

Was the forest reclaiming the land? A vision flashed into his mind, of the trees moving, 
inexorable, over the earth, destroying all of man's accomplishments, blanketing the mountains 
and valleys and plains as they had in centuries past. 

He shook his head. It could never happen. Mankind reigned and always would. If he wasn't 
able to penetrate the mystery, then someone else would do it and regain mastery of this last stand 
of old-growth timber. History had proven, that given time and resources, every puzzle could be 
solved, every natural power on earth controlled. 

Anyway, the fast-growing seedlings might be explained by nature's tendency to quickly 
recoup any major loss in a particular species. Even humans unconsciously obeyed this natural 
law, rapidly producing babies after a war that took hundreds of thousands of young men. 

He eased the Jeep along the rutted road down the mountain. He glanced out at the bare 
slopes. Stunned, he realized that they were no longer bare. Five-centimeter-high shoots had 
sprung up everywhere. The bare hills were covered in a mat of green. 

Richard braked to a stop. Even as he watched, green sprouts thrust out of the ground, 
stretching up to meet the sun. 

Sweat trickled down his sides and dripped from his forehead, as his mind protested this new 
assault on old knowledge. Nature had been measured by man and found to be predictable in all 
her forms. Such growth was impossible. It simply couldn't happen. 

Maybe he'd only imagined the rapid growth? Maybe those young shoots had been there 
before, and he simply hadn't noticed? 

He threw the Jeep into gear and fled down the mountain, not daring to look back. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Sunny Drake thumped her alarm clock, silencing its enthusiastic rendition of Mussorgsky's 
Ballet of the chicks in their shells and rolled over to wake Richard. Her hand found only rumpled 
blankets. He'd probably been unable to sleep and had gone downstairs to pace and think, a habit 
he'd developed since April. She'd suggested he see a sleep consultant, a step many of their 
friends were taking in an effort to combat stress, but he refused. "I need a functioning brain," 
he'd said, "not one dulled by drugs." Her argument that lack of sleep also dulled the brain hadn't 
convinced him. 

In the shower, she replayed last night's conversation in her mind. She'd never seen him so 
distraught. Not surprising, if he was right about what the trees were doing. But he couldn't be 
right. She had a degree in botany, too, and she knew that tree seedlings simply could not grow so 
fast. Nor did they sprout in autumn. 

Trees with a powerful electrical force weren't possible either. 

But they existed. Why? How? 

Sunny toweled herself dry, stood under the built-in hair drier, then brushed the tangles out of 
her brown hair. She slung her LINC and its chain around her neck and put on jeans and an old 
shirt, ready for their trip up the mountain to the old-growth forest. Richard couldn't believe that 
he'd seen what he thought he'd seen and wanted to have another look. The kids wanted to look at 
the crazy trees, too. Their father had talked of little else for months. 

She went downstairs barefoot and paused in the shadows of the hallway to look at her family 
sitting around the kitchen table, eating eggs and toast. Except for Jimmy, who had made himself 
a green salad. If she gazed at them long enough, maybe she could regain some sense that the 
world was normal, that things would turn out all right. 

At least nothing about Richard had changed. He still looked as if he'd been put together from 
spare parts. His blue eyes were too big, the lids too heavy, his ears stuck out too far. His neck 
was long, set on a lanky body that looked as if he'd trip over his own feet, though he never did. 
He also had silky brown hair with a perfect widow's peak and the gentlest smile she'd ever seen. 

The kids didn't resemble either of them. Laken and Jimmy had black hair, brown eyes, and 
round faces, inherited from her Granny, who was half Cree. But they both had her light skin and 
Richard's sweet smile. Beautiful, all three of them. A familiar prickle of sadness came as she 
thought about the baby she had decided not to birth. 

Sunny walked into the kitchen. "Where's Mayanne?" Her niece had been with them for six 
months, Granny's solution to the problem of Dexter, Mayanne's alcoholic father, sexually 
assaulting her. After some initial shyness and a few territorial skirmishes, she had melded into 
the family so completely that it felt like she'd always lived with them. She even looked enough 
like Laken and Jimmy to be a sibling. 

Laken looked up from her toast. "She'll be down in a minute." 

Jimmy's brown eyes sparkled. "Bet she's admiring herself in the bathroom mirror. That's all 
you guys ever do." 

"Jimmy, it's too early to start. Let's have breakfast in peace for a change." Sunny sliced 
bread to make her own toast. She worried about Mayanne. The girl was too quiet, especially after 
calls from her home in Winnipeg, when she turned her LINC away from her so the caller 
couldn't see her face. Sunny whacked her toast into quarters, imagining she was slicing up that 
bastard Dexter. 


Sunny had tried to get Mayanne to talk, to get her away from the desktop where she spent 
endless hours in the virtual forest world she'd created, but nothing worked. Laken, who seemed 
determined to protect Mayanne not only from Dexter but from all adults, said, "Leave her alone, 
Mom. She's okay." 

"Does she talk to you?" 

"Yeah." 

Sunny had decided to let it go. Both girls were fifteen, a difficult age. They thought they 
knew everything and were old enough to make their own decisions. But were they old enough to 
realize there would be fallout from their mistakes? Fallout they'd have to live with, deal with, 
make right? 

She moved to her chair, ruffling Jimmy's flyaway black hair as she walked by. Her baby still 
had two years to go before he reached that ‘difficult’ age. Or maybe he was already there. He 
wanted to experiment with, or take apart, every object within reach. 

Richard was unusually quiet, a strained look on his face. 

Sunny said, "Did you get hold of Jorge?" Jorge had worked on his PhD at the same time as 
Richard and was now back home in Brazil. 

"No. Either he's not wearing his LINC, or he turned the beeper off." Richard's frown 
deepened. "Something really drastic is happening if he did that. When we were rooming 
together, I swear he used to take the damn thing to bed with him." 

"What about Sam at the Ministry?" 

Richard plowed his fingers through his old-fashioned brush cut. "It's Saturday and a long 
weekend as well. Nobody will be back until Tuesday." 

Why couldn't she shake that feeling of impending doom? Was it because all those people in 
the logging industry were out of work and making threats against the government? But they'd be 
looked after; they wouldn't starve. The ones who had run out of unemployment insurance could 
get welfare. Neither was a great solution. But so far, the government hadn't succeeded in pushing 
through the guaranteed annual income bill, despite upheavals in almost every sector of the 
economy over the last twenty years. 

Mayanne came into the kitchen. She caught Sunny's question before Sunny could put it into 
words. "I made a scrambled egg wrap last night." She put the wrap in the microwave. "Two 
minutes, tops." 

"Okay, let's get going, everybody." Sunny opened the back door and stuck her head out, one 
quick glance at the back fence reminding her that not only did she need to deadhead her own 
hydrangea but those belonging to half a dozen clients as well. No time for that this morning. 
"Kitty, kitty! Come here, Tabs." 

"We're not taking the kitten, are we?" Laken asked. "We'll have to spend all our time 
chasing after him and we won't get to see anything." 

"No, I just want him inside where he's safe." Sunny scooped up the tabby kitten, rubbed her 
face against his soft fur while he purred and nuzzled her nose, then put him down beside a dish 
of fresh food in the utility room. 

Richard said, "Did you all remember what I said about not wearing metal? Check your 
clothes, including what's in your pockets." 

Jimmy did a somersault off the front porch onto the lawn. "I think it would be fun to get 
zapped by a tree!" 

Richard gave him a somber look. "Trust me; you wouldn't like it." 

He unplugged the hybrid Jeep from the garage charger and backed out. A few minutes later, 


they were belted in and threading their way through light traffic, leaving behind Hobbs Street 
and the ever-growing cluster of high-rise condos around Cadboro Bay as they merged into the 
heavier traffic on McKenzie Avenue. The sun shone, the sky was blue, the sea sparkled in the 


cool morning air. 


An hour later they turned off the narrow paved road onto a gravel road leading up the 
mountain to the stand of old-growth timber. Richard stopped the Jeep and turned the motor off. 

Startled, Sunny glanced at him and saw that his face was white. That frightened her. He 
never showed fear. "What's wrong?" 

"Look at the road." His voice was barely a whisper. 

She looked. Tiny green shoots were growing up through the fine, dusty gravel. "Aren't those 
just weeds? There's been very little traffic on this road since last spring.” 

"Take a closer look." 

They both got out. She said to the kids, "Stay there." She knelt on the gravel and peered 
closely at the sprouts. For a moment she couldn't speak, as though the air had been sucked from 
her lungs. "They're Douglas-fir, aren't they?" 

They stared at one another across the hood of the Jeep. Finally, she said, "Is it safe to go 
on?" 

"I don't know." His voice was a little unsteady. "I don't know how much of a charge they 
carry at this size. If they disable the Jeep, we'll have to hitch back to town. Or phone Larry to 
come and get us." 

Sunny straightened up. "Let's do it. No matter what happens, I want the kids to see the trees 
you've been talking about for the last five months. And I want to examine those new seedlings on 
the clearcut." 

"It's another sixteen kilometers." He looked torn. 

"I don't care. I want to try." 

They got into the Jeep and Sunny turned to look at the kids jammed together in the back. 
Their amiable squabbling died away to silence when they saw her face. "We're going up the 
mountain, but we may have to walk back." 

Richard started the motor and drove cautiously onto the gravel road, then into the shade of 
thin, regimented second-growth timber. 

"Why are you going so slow, Dad?" Jimmy asked. 

"I think it's okay," Richard said. "The engine is running smoothly. Maybe tree sprouts don't 
develop electrical power until they're older." 

Eight kilometers later they hit the first clearcut and Richard jammed on the brakes and 
stopped. He looked dazed. 

The slopes were thick with Douglas-fir seedlings, some of them a meter tall, nearly big 
enough to be called saplings. The fronds were fresh and green, moving slightly in the gentle 
morning breeze. 

"Are these the shoots you saw yesterday?" Sunny asked. 

He seemed to be having trouble with his voice. Finally, he said, "Yeah. They were only ten 
or twelve centimeters tall yesterday." 

"But, Richard, that's not possible." 


"I know." 

Her throat tightened. 

"Come on, everybody," Richard said. "This is what we came to see." 

The two girls must have picked up on her fear because they lagged behind, but Jimmy's face 
was alight with curiosity. Richard seemed hesitant as he bent to touch one of the seedlings. His 
fingers closed on a frond, then he knelt and examined the seedling closely. "Looks normal to me. 
What do you think?" 

Sunny followed suit. "It's been a few years since I studied timber tree growth, but I can't see 
anything unusual about these. I do have one question, though. Some of them are a meter tall. 
Why are the ones in the road so small?" 

"Maybe because the road is a harder surface and there's up to thirty centimeters of gravel 
covering most of it." 

The two girls were now caressing seedling fronds. "They're so soft," Mayanne said, wonder 
in her voice, "so pliable and green and alive. It's great that they're healthy." 

Jimmy had his fingers around a stem. "It didn't zap me." 

"Of course, it didn't," Richard said. "You don't have metal touching your body." 

"Yes, I do." 

Sunny turned on him. "Jimmy! Your father was very specific in his instructions about 
metal." 

The boy looked her in the eye, his expression unrepentant. "I want to know what it's like. 
Dad got zapped a bunch of times and he's okay." He turned to Richard. "So how fast are they 
growing?" 

Richard said, "Well, for a start, let's assume they only grow during daylight hours, when 
they can receive energy from the sun. So about sixty centimeters, or two-thirds of a meter, per 
day." 

"Wow! That's a bunch. How big will they be in a month?" 

"Use the calculator on your LINC," Sunny said. "That's what it's for." 

As Jimmy opened his LINC and said 'calculate' to activate the math function, Richard said, 
"We really shouldn't make any assumptions about these trees, though. Their electrical system is 
out of sight and so is their growth rate. We're both biologists; we know what they're doing is 
impossible." 

"But they're doing it," Sunny said, "and what we thought we knew about trees is apparently 
worthless." 

"And we have no idea what else they might do." Richard's voice held pain. 

For a frantic moment, Sunny imagined what would happen if the trees grew legs and started 
walking around. She shoved the thought away. 

"In a month, they'll be eighteen meters tall." Jimmy's tone was awed. 

For a moment, everyone was silent. 

Sunny looked at the road. Tiny green shoots were in evidence everywhere. "If we're going to 
see the old forest, we'd better go. If this impossible rate of growth continues, in another week we 
won't be able to get in here with a vehicle." 

They piled back into the Jeep and Richard drove, chewing his lower lip, fingers tight on the 
wheel. A hundred meters from the old-growth, he turned the vehicle to face downhill and parked. 
"If the engine gets fried, at least we can coast partway." 

If the engine got zapped, so would they. She'd seen it happen to Richard. The vision of five 
unconscious people coasting down a steep mountain road in an uncontrolled vehicle was not 


something she wanted to even acknowledge, let alone dwell on. 

Sunny stood with one hand resting on the hood of the Jeep, her head tilted back, her view 
filled with massive, imposing trees. They seemed to fill the air with silence. Yet when she 
listened consciously, instead of automatically blocking sound the way she did in the city, she 
could hear bird calls, wind in the branches, the whisper of crisp leaves fluttering to the ground. 
Not at all like the ceaseless roar of civilization. 

Her gaze dropped. Richard and the kids were making their way through the new seedlings, 
toward the old-growth. 

The trees! Sunny gasped as she saw the thirty-centimeter-wide wounds girdling the biggest 
trees along the periphery of the stand. Richard had told her about Pritchard & Hill's experiment, 
but she'd never imagined it would look so horrible. 

She caught up, ten meters away from the enormous Douglas-fir that had knocked Richard 
out back in April, in time to hear Mayanne say, "Uncle Richard, are those trees going to die?" 

"I don't know. Even felling a tree doesn't guarantee its death." He led them closer to the fir. 
"See those twigs sprouting below the girdle? The leaves they produce will continue the process 
of feeding the roots." He moved a couple of steps closer. "Here's another impossible thing. See 
how the cambium and bark have grown over part of the cut? If it manages to bridge the gap, the 
tree will survive." 

"Are the trees in pain?" Laken asked. 

"No," Richard said. 

Mayanne protested. "How could they be cut like that and not feel it?" 

Jimmy ran toward the Douglas-fir. Sunny felt a shock of horror as she realized she was too 
far away to stop him. 

Richard grabbed for him and missed. "Jimmy! If you're wearing metal..." 

The boy clambered through the wiry salal and pressed his body against the tree before either 
Richard or Sunny could reach him. 

Sunny, hand to her mouth, waited for him to collapse. 

But he didn't. He let go of the tree and stood back, looking disappointed. "It didn't do 
anything!" he cried. 

"You're damn lucky," Richard said. "It hurts when the tree zaps you. And being unconscious 
means you're not aware of what's going on. I know you well enough to know you don't want that. 
Come here and let me see what kind of metal you're wearing." 

The boy lifted his shirt to reveal one of Laken's belts, a chain of links that looked like metal. 

"That looks like aluminum," Richard said. "I don't understand why you didn't get knocked 
out." 

"Maybe it doesn't affect kids the way it does adults," Sunny offered. 
Richard shook his head, frowning. "That doesn't make any sense. Perhaps the girdling has 
diminished the tree's power." 

"It's so cool that those big trees are going to get better," Mayanne said. 

"We hope they will," Richard said, "but it may not happen." 

"They are," she said. "I can feel it." 

"What I like best," Laken said, "is that this whole forest is safe and can keep on growing and 
doing what it wants to do." 

Jimmy was scowling at the Douglas-fir. "I still want to know what it's like to be zapped." 
His voice had slid from soprano down to tenor in mid-sentence. 

"Looks like you'll have to use your imagination." Mayanne smiled at Jimmy. "The trees will 


never hurt you." 

"How do you know?" Richard's tone was sharp. 

She smiled dreamily. "I just know, that's all." 

Richard frowned at her, raised his eyebrows at Sunny, then shrugged. "We have to get off 
this mountain before the saplings are strong enough to disable the Jeep. Let's go; I can almost see 


them growing." 


It was a relief to get off the logging road and safely back on pavement. While Richard 
navigated the tight curves, Sunny tried to shut her mind down, to concentrate on the view. 
Patches of second-growth forest sent green spires into blue sky. Sunshine sparkled on broad 
swathes of clearcut on the higher slopes, freshly green with the impossible new growth, and on 
the newly yellow leaves of maples. The kids talked in low voices, instead of arguing as they 
usually did. Several kilometers had passed when Jimmy leaned forward and said in her ear, 
"Look at the new growth in the ditches! Are those trees, too?" 

Yanked back to reality, she squinted out the side window. "Looks like it. What are they 
doing out here, away from the old-growth?" She folded her shaking hands in her lap. "Richard, 
are trees going to sprout up everywhere?" 

"I don't know," he said, "I just don't know. I was awake half the night, thinking about what 
will happen if they do." 

"Dad," Jimmy said, "why aren't the sprouts in the ditch a meter tall, like the ones up the 
mountain? These didn't have to push their way through packed gravel." 

Richard lifted his shoulders forward in a stretch and relaxed them again. "I can only make 
guesses, and this is a wild one. A really wild one. I've told you how fungi and tree roots support 
each other, haven't I?" 

"Yeah, you said fungus is kind of like an extension of a tree's root system." 

"That's right," Richard said. "The mycelia forms a mantle around the tree's feeder root in a 
symbiotic relationship. Symbiosis means they feed each other." Richard glanced at Sunny. "See 
what you think of this theory. Suppose the enhanced electrical systems in trees and their rapid 
growth started in the timber forests because they're directly under threat from humans. Then 
suppose that triggered the mycelia to spread rapidly underground and jump-start tree seedlings 
farther and farther away from the forests." 

"That's impossible," Sunny said. "But everything the trees are doing is impossible. If you're 
right, they'll cover the earth." 

"That's what I'm afraid of." 

Jimmy said, "Couldn't we stop the mycelia?" 

"Not unless we dig up every square meter of this island. And the rest of the world." 

"We could spray everything,” the boy said. 

"But we wouldn't," Richard said. "Putting poison on the earth means that we'd get poisoned, 
too, just like the plants." 

"Dad, let's stop at Wescara," Laken said, "and find out if Granny has any thoughts about 
what the trees are doing." 

"She probably does," Richard said. 

Richard and Granny were so different in their attitudes, Sunny thought. Richard insisted on 


logic and facts proven by science. Granny looked at the world as whole, indivisible, made up of 
myriad connections. Richard thought of nature as prosaic and predictable. Granny respected its 
mystery. Yet they both sought the truth. 

Richard added, "I'd like to talk to Larry about what's going on." 

"This will really get my father going," Sunny said. "You know how serious he is about 
getting back to the land and being independent of society." 

"Your mother, too. They're not serious, they're rabid." 

Sunny didn't respond. They'd talked about this too many times. Larry and Cara believed that 
the earth was headed for a full-fledged disaster, through over-exploitation of resources and 
overuse of noxious chemicals by a population that seemed totally out of control. Richard was 
convinced that science would come up with the solutions, but her parents believed they should 
take responsibility for their own survival and had planned and built their home accordingly. 

A few kilometers west of Victoria, Richard turned the Jeep south and wound through low 
hills to Metchosin, sprawled on the shore of the Juan de Fuca Strait. Sunny had always loved 
coming here, loved the small farms, the winding back roads, the mix of evergreens, maple, oak 
and arbutus, the nurseries where she bought many of her landscaping plants. She felt safe here. 
Safe and sheltered. Her nerve ends began to uncurl. 

When they reached the farm driveway, Jimmy got out and opened the gate, waited for them 
to drive through, then closed it behind them. Big Red, the Australian shepherd, came running 
down the drive, barking. "Hey, it's only us!" Jimmy called. The dog came close enough to allow 
Jimmy one brief pat, then trotted back to his guarding and herding duties. He was a handsome 
animal, Sunny thought, his coat a dark reddish-brown, except for lighter areas on his legs and 
muzzle, and a white chest. She'd wanted to make friends with him ever since her father had 
bought him as a pup, but he was devoted to Larry and Cara and aloof with other people. 

Wescara's five hectares formed a long rectangle, running north to south, bounded on the 
west by a small subdivision and on the east by rocky bluffs falling to a little bay. Garry oak, 
arbutus, maple, alder, and fir grew along the fence lines, providing privacy and windbreaks. The 
Jeep bumped over the long driveway that led up a gentle rise to the south end of the property, 
where farm buildings sat on a ridge overlooking the park, which was a mix of meadow and forest 
sloping down again to meet the sea half a kilometer away. A stranger driving in would see 
gardens and outbuildings, but never guess there was a house on the property. 

Her parents had built an earth-sheltered home. Though Richard grumbled about their lack of 
faith that technology would continue providing power and heating fuel, he admitted that the 
house was warm and inviting, not cave-like, as he'd predicted. It had been built into the ridge and 
faced south toward the sea. The shed roof had a shallow downward slope toward the north and 
was bermed with earth, so the ridge looked as though it had never been disturbed. The roof was 
covered with earth. The thyme, blue star creeper, blue fescue grass, and violas she'd planted there 
grew thickly now, though the summer blooms were gone except for a few pale blue stars. The 
only things the stranger might notice, among the graceful fronds of blue fescue, were some 
inconspicuous vents. The south side of the house, of course, was almost all window, to take 
advantage of solar heating. 

Richard slowed to a craw] and turned left onto the concrete apron facing the garage, part of 
the underground structure. The kids piled out of the Jeep almost before he'd stopped. 

"Look," cried Laken, "there's Granny in the orchard, picking pears!" The three children ran 
down the incline to the west, where apple, plum and pear trees, along with the young walnut 
trees that Sunny had recommended they plant, basked in the mellow heat. Beyond the fruit trees 


lay an abandoned well, surrounded by a meter-tall stone wall and, below that again, a raised-bed 
garden. 

Richard said, "I'll go find Larry." 

Sunny followed the children at a leisurely pace, waiting until Granny put her basket down 
and the kids got their hugs. Then she claimed her own, Granny's familiar minty breath reminding 
her that she should have brought some hard mint candies. 

"Welcome to Charlie's Place!" Granny said. She didn't look ninety. Eighty perhaps, but not 
ninety. Though short and slightly bent, with wispy white hair and a wrinkled face, her brown 
eyes and her mind were still keen, her words still blunt. 

"Where's Little Charlie?" Jimmy asked. "I didn't see him flying around when we came up 
the driveway." 

"Gone hunting, I think," his great-grandmother said. Little Charlie was the injured crow 
she'd rescued and nursed back to health four or five years previously. She'd named him after her 
partner, Charlie, because the crow talked so much. It had been many years since her grandfather 
died, but Sunny could remember him, fueled with coffee and cigarettes, gabbing for hours. He'd 
told wonderful stories. 

"Come in the house and have lunch," Granny said. "Cara's making fresh tomato soup. They 
seem slow to ripen but once they start, we can't keep up." She handed the basket of pears to 
Mayanne. "You carry this, honey. It's enough work for me to carry myself." 

Her voice was finally aging, husky like a raven's, creaky like a crow's. How long will she be 
with us? Sunny wondered, tears catching in her throat. Granny had both wisdom and strength. 
Otherwise, she wouldn't have been initiated as an elder of her northern Saskatchewan tribe long 
ago, before Charlie died in an accident on his trap line. 

One of the stories Granny had told, when Sunny was just a tiny girl, described how she'd 
taken the drake as her totem animal, especially fitting because her given name was Margaret 
Drake. 

"What's a drake?" little Sunny had asked, her thumb straying toward her mouth, as it always 
did when she felt unsure. 

"A male duck," Granny had said, "but it's also a dragon. Sometimes I'm a duck, quacking 
away to whoever will listen; sometimes I'm a dragon, spitting fire. It depends on what the spirits 
whisper in my ear." 

Granny had surnamed her three children Drake. Cara, in honor of her mother, had also used 
the surname Drake for her two children, Sunny and Leona. Sunny, following tradition, named 
her own daughter Laken Drake. Granny's children were the only tribe she had left, Sunny 
thought, and crossed her fingers that they would be wise enough to make her proud. The name 
was a link to the past, but she was no longer romantic enough to believe it carried any magic. 

They went in through the sheltered door on the west side of the house, into a hall that 
stretched the full length of the building, then immediately left into the kitchen, where Cara, in 
jeans and plaid shirt, her dark brown hair in a smooth cap around her face, was stirring soup. 
There were no windows in the kitchen or in any room on the north side of the house, but 
sunshine bouncing off light shelves built across the front of the house, and reflecting from white 
ceilings, provided adequate indirect lighting during the day. 

After the kids had trooped off into the big storage room between the kitchen and garage with 
Granny and the pears, Sunny kissed her mother on the cheek. "How was work this week?" Cara, 
slim and looking considerably younger than her sixty years, practiced as a lawyer in downtown 
Victoria. 


"Busy. People are worried about this thing with the trees, about the lumber business and the 
shortage of paper products. They keep wanting to make changes in their lives, to feel more 
secure, but few of them have any idea how to go about it. The government should be doing more 
to retrain them and absorb them into other industries." She turned the heat off under the soup and 
pulled bowls out of the cupboard. "I'm glad it's a long weekend. In fact, I think I'll take Tuesday 
off as well. Is Richard with you?" 

"He went to look for Dad." 

"Oh, well, they'll be arguing philosophy beside the compost pile then. Larry decided to turn 
it over this morning. Go call them, please. This soup is ready." 

Sunny went down the hall thinking, as she often did, of how soft and melodic her mother's 
voice was, even when she talked of practical matters. She passed the last two rooms on the east 
side of the house, the combination laundry, wood, and mud room on one side of the hall, Larry's 
office on the other. Then out the door and up a few steps to the top of the ridge and down a path 
to the compost heap. It lay beside the barn, shaded for part of the day by a giant Garry oak, as 
were the workshop and small metal grain silo. The barn housed a few goats, two six-month-old 
steers and next to it stood a chicken house that served as home to a couple of hundred heritage 
chickens, Rhode Island Reds. The chickens were free range and Red was presently busy herding 
them away from the fence between the farm and the park. 

Larry gave her a one-armed hug around the shoulders. He was a big man, almost two meters 
tall, shirtless, brown, and fit, hair silver at the temples though his thick eyebrows were still dark. 
"I've just been telling Richard that it looks like I'm going to be a full-time farmer for a while. I 
finished my last contract ten days ago. The province has too many engineers now as well as too 
many loggers." 

"Does that bother you?" 

"The situation bothers me, being a farmer doesn't. It's the only sensible way to survive in a 
world that went mad hundreds of years ago with the worship of growth." 

"It's a good thing you like farming, Dad, because I'm afraid that's what you'll be doing from 
now on." 

"Sunny, don't be a pessimist," Richard said. "I know it looks like the trees are going to take 
over, but we won't let it happen. Science will come up with the answers. If it doesn't, we face 
utter disaster and I'm just not prepared to accept that." 

Larry looked from one to the other. "What's going on? The last I heard, the only problem we 
had was timber forests zapping everything that came near them. Although I have to say, that is 
an unbelievably huge, complicated, and devastating event. You can't just call it a problem. It's 
already a disaster and going to get worse." 

"Let's talk over lunch," Sunny said. "I want Mom and Granny to hear this." 

The eight of them sat around the dining room table with bowls of tomato soup and chunks of 
whole-wheat bread that Larry had made. "I learned how to grow a patch of wheat without using 
big machinery," he said, "so I figured I should learn how to bake with the flour. The bread is a 
lot better than anything you can buy." Larry took another piece. "All right, Richard, tell me 
what's happening with the trees now." 

Richard described the rapidly growing seedlings and the way they were pushing up through 
the gravel access road and in the ditches of the main road. 

"They're getting even with us," Granny said. "About damn time, if you ask me." 

"Yay," said Mayanne softly. 

Larry put his spoon down. "Are you saying this rapid growth will happen everywhere?" 


"I'm afraid it might," Richard said. "I still find it hard to accept the fact that they can produce 
such potent electricity but, since I proved it myself, several times, I'm forced to believe it. Now 
I'm finding it hard to believe how the seedlings are growing, but I had four witnesses with me 
this morning, so I know I'm not seeing things." 

"I doubt the rapid growth will happen outside the timber forests," Larry said. "The electricity 
thing hasn't. I cut down an alder for firewood last month and had no problem. It's the timber 
forests where trees were being exploited. Ever since you started telling me about people and 
machines getting zapped, I figured it was some kind of defense mechanism triggered by the trees 
nearly getting wiped out." 

"But they haven't been wiped out." Cara put her spoon down. "There are tree plantations all 
over the place." 

"Then let's say that the defense mechanism was triggered because humans interfered too 
much in the natural life and evolution of the species. If Richard is right and nothing like this has 
ever happened before, then I'm guessing we're the cause." 

Granny said, "I was picking pears this morning. Nothing happened to me." 

"Did you touch the tree?" Cara asked. 

"Of course I touched the tree. I had to hold onto the branch while I pulled the fruit off." 

"But more important,” Sunny said, "were you wearing any metal?" 

Granny looked down at herself. "Actually, I'm not." 

"Not even a LINC?" Jimmy looked surprised. "I thought everybody wore one." 

"I was born long before LINCs were invented. I never acquired the habit." 

"That's amazing!" Jimmy's tone was awed. 

Granny smiled at him. "And why would I need a LINC? As I've told you many times, young 
Jim, I already know everything. And Little Charlie talks enough that I don't need to call anybody 
to keep me company." 

Larry rose. "Let's check it out. I'll get a saw from the workshop and meet you in the orchard. 
I've been meaning to trim some branches anyway." 

Five minutes later they gathered in the orchard. When Larry appeared, with a pruning saw in 
one hand, Richard said, "Take off your LINC. If the tree zaps you, it'll disable the LINC and 
you'll have to recharge and reload it." 

Larry handed Richard the LINC, then braced his hand on the trunk of an ancient apple tree, 
at the same time putting the teeth of his saw against the branch he wanted to cut off. 

He yelped and crumpled to the ground. 

"Larry!" Cara knelt beside him, her olive skin pale. "He's unconscious." 

"He'll be all right," Richard said. "He'll come around in a minute." 

"This is not fair!" Cara looked up, her tone indignant. "We're not the ones cutting trees 
down. We're not the ones clearcutting the forest." 

"Which should prove to the rest of you,” Richard said, "that there's no motive and no 
emotion behind this. The trees aren't ‘getting even' with anyone. They're simply doing what 
comes naturally for them. Whatever that may be these days." 

Sunny could understand ‘getting even.' Every human being did that, in one way or another. 
But still, the complete indifference suggested by Richard was unsettling. If true, it meant that 
nothing she did, or could do, would ever matter. As a child, she'd believed being a good girl 
guaranteed that nothing bad would happen to her. Even now that she was an adult, the belief 
colored her actions. If Richard was right, though, people would have to give up magical thinking. 
Or would they apply it in other ways? 


Granny was down on her knees, holding one bent arthritic hand against Larry's chest. 
"There's a good, steady beat," she said. "He'll do." 

A moment later he sat up. He shook his head and blinked, then looked up at the seven faces 
staring down at him. "I was wrong. And I think we're in deep shit." He got to his feet. "I'm going 
to take off all the metal stuff I'm wearing and try again." 

A sudden flapping startled Sunny. Little Charlie braked to land on Granny's shoulder. He 
folded his wings, settled his feathers, and nuzzled her light brown, wrinkled cheek—she often 
said she was first cousin to a walnut—with his black bill. She reached up one finger to scratch 
his head. "How's my boy?" He responded with chuckling and clucking sounds that sounded 
remarkably like Granny's own voice. 

"Let's see what happens this time." Sunny turned to see her father approaching. He wore 
only a pair of cotton undershorts. "I put the pruning saw back in the tool shed." He approached 
the apple tree more cautiously this time. 

Sunny held her breath as he placed his big hand on the trunk. 

Nothing happened. 

She blew a sigh of relief, then gasped as Jimmy ran to the apple tree and put his arms around 
it. Again, nothing happened. 

"Are you still wearing that belt?" Richard demanded. 

"Yes, Dad." The boy was smiling. "I felt something, though. But it was just a little tingle, 
not anything serious, like I wanted." 

"When we get home, give me the belt and I'll get it checked at the lab. Maybe there isn't any 
metal in it." 

Larry waved his arm. "Let's take a walk around, see if any seedlings are starting to sprout on 
Wescara.” 

Everyone followed him. Little Charlie rode on Granny's shoulder. "He's waiting for his 
treat," she said. She held up a palm full of wheat kernels and the crow began taking them, one by 
one, from her hand. 

A few tiny seedlings were scattered across the open pasture where the steers grazed and in 
the one-hectare goat pen. The two Nubian nannies and their three nearly adult kids seemed to be 
enjoying the succulent new growth. But seedlings were thick along the strip of forest that edged 
the property. 

They moved back to the driveway. "Here's one, right in the middle," Laken said. "If that 
interferes with driving up to the house, I'll be really mad. Are you going to measure them, 
Grandad, to see how fast they grow?" 

"You're darn right," Larry said. "This is the strangest thing that's happened in recorded 
history. We need to keep track of the details to help people understand what's going on. And I 
need to figure out how to deal with it. If I can." He bent to touch the seedling and looked around 
for more. "It looks like we may not get hit too hard." 

"Tf that's true," Richard said, "then I propose this theory: that the trees won't cover the earth 
completely, but grow only where they did before humans started cutting them down. This 
property is almost all Garry oak meadow, which means there were originally lots of open spaces 
anyway." 

"Why?" Jimmy asked. 

"Because there's only a thin layer of soil, anywhere from thirty to ninety centimeters, lying 
over solid rock," Larry said. "A lot of the southern island is like that. The only trees that do well 
are oak and arbutus and there's not enough soil to nourish more than a few. Which is why,” he 


added, "when we built the vegetable garden, we had to buy soil. We've been adding compost to it 
ever since." 

"Come back to the house and have dessert," Cara said. "Mom baked blackberry pie this 
morning. I'll make some coffee." 

They sat on the front patio, the warm September sun keeping autumn air at bay, and tucked 
into blackberry pie and ice cream. 

"This is heavenly," Sunny said, trying to focus on her tongue. Thinking about the tree 
seedlings was too frightening. "Are these berries from the bushes along the fence?" 

"Of course," Granny said. "I only have to walk ten meters to pick them. And lucky for me, 
it's downhill. Though it is, of course, uphill on the way back." She smiled. "Seems there are 
always two sides to every story." 

The sea view from the patio was interrupted by two heavy hedges of blackberry brambles, 
supported by fences built with wooden slabs in the old-fashioned zigzag pattern. Richard had 
protested the loss of view when his father-in-law was putting the slabs in place, but Larry 
insisted that deflecting even a small amount of ocean breeze would reduce the amount of heat 
needed for the house in winter. "A sweeping view is nice," he had said, "but Cara says that 
seeing only part of the picture is more interesting. Besides, we get the full view from the orchard 
and gardens, and from the other buildings, which is where we seem to spend most of our time. 
And, of course, if we go up to the third story of the old lookout building, we can see forever." 

Larry, fully dressed again, put his plate down and stretched out his legs. "You know," he 
said, "we're still being spoiled with Argentine blueberries and California strawberries, in spite of 
fifty years of ecologists saying that they're unsustainable. If trees are spreading like this all over 
the world, we'll be able to eat only what we can grow ourselves, which is what I've always 
thought we should be doing anyway. More potatoes and onions. More carrots. We'll only be able 
to eat strawberries in June, when they're in season." 

"But the highways will still exist," Sunny said. "And airports. California will still be able to 
ship strawberries up here." 

"Honey," Granny said, "if the trees are growing everywhere, eventually they'll grow up 
through the pavement. And if they won't tolerate metal, we'll all be walking. Ain't nobody gonna 
walk blueberries all the way from Argentina." 

"We'd better stock up on food and clothing,” Larry said. "And a million other things as well. 
I've got a list in my head that's getting longer and longer." 

"We don't know that anything more is going to happen," Richard said, his jaw setting in the 
stubborn line that Sunny knew so well. "What we saw today might have been just a freak 
occurrence." 

He's afraid. The thought came with such urgent clarity that Sunny wondered if it showed on 
her face. Richard felt powerless in this new world of rampaging trees. All the things he's learned 
about trees are useless now. He can't explain what's already happened and he can't predict what 
will happen next. He's helpless and hates it. I wish he'd talk to me about it so I could try to 
comfort him. But he'll never admit to fear. 

"Maybe nothing will happen," Cara said, "but don't forget this island has only three days 
worth of food. After that, the supermarket shelves will be bare. If you guess wrong, you could 
starve." 

"You're both being alarmist," Richard said. "Which doesn't jibe with sitting here in the 
sunshine, eating pie and drinking coffee. If you were really that worried, you'd be on the way to 
the supermarket already." 


"A half-hour won't matter one way or the other," Granny said. "The trees are playing with 
us, like Raven plays with us. We need to take a little time to think about what to do." 

Richard rose. Sunny wasn't surprised; he always wanted to leave when Granny sounded like 
she might launch into one of the ancient myths she'd learned as a child. The old stories seemed to 
grate on his nerves. He's too attuned to working in a lab, she thought. But she got up, too, and 
said, "Come on, kids, let's head home." 

"Oh, do we have to?" Laken said. "I want to stay and talk to Granny." 

"It's Saturday, our day for chores." 

Laken slammed into the back seat of the Jeep, scowling. The other two climbed in somewhat 
less dramatically. All the way home, Richard lectured, in his best classroom manner, about the 
dangers of panic and overreacting to situations. He didn't seem like the man who, earlier, had 
looked like he was in shock at the sight of meter-high seedlings. He's in denial, Sunny thought, 
and I don't think that's a good place to be. 

In the house, Richard picked up the kitten. "I'll take him outside and pull a string for him for 
a few minutes. I feel like doing something mindless." 

Seconds later, he rushed back in, Tabs still in his arms. "Douglas-fir seedlings are sprouting 
all over our lawn!" 

Disbelieving, Sunny brushed past him and went to look for herself. The seedlings, already 
six centimeters tall, covered the entire back yard. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Richard's face was drawn. "Sunny, what are we going to do?" 

Waking up from this nightmare she was inhabiting seemed like a good idea. But it wasn't 
going to happen, no matter how hard she wished for it. "I guess we'd better stock up on groceries, 
like my father said." 

Richard shook his head as though that would dislodge the nightmare. "Jesus. I just don't 
believe this." 

"Try Jorge again. Try some of the other scientists you know. Phone your brother. If this is 
happening everywhere, we have no choice but to believe it." 

She sat at the kitchen table with a pen and notepad. The kids thought she was silly to use it 
for grocery lists when she could use her LINC. But she found it satisfying to have a paper list 
where she could cross off each item as she found it, and have a record of what she'd 
accomplished. Sort of like the old days when paper money and coins were still in use, and you 
could add up how much you had by counting what was in your wallet and your pocket. Her pen 
hovered above the page, uncertain. Canned meat would be a good idea. Sugar and salt. 

Sunny put the pen down. What would happen if the trees really did take over the world, 
what would they have to do to survive? If trucks couldn't bring food to the island, it was obvious 
they'd need to grow their own. Was their back yard big enough to raise vegetables for a family of 
five? But she couldn't garden there if the back yard was thick with trees. 

Her mind scrabbled for a solution. Maybe the boulevard? Many people were making 
gardens on boulevards, but that wouldn't be enough land, even if the trees decided not to grow 
there. Decided? Sunny shook her head, trying to get her thoughts clear. Trees did not have 
minds. They did not make decisions. Get a grip, Sunny. 

There had to be somewhere they could grow food, though. She had plenty of tools racked in 
her pickup truck, but no seeds. What kind should she get? How many? 

Richard came back from the den and sat opposite her. "I got hold of Jorge. He's in 
Washington, D.C." His face was pale but composed now. "He and a few other scientists from 
South American countries are about to meet with President Hernandez." 

"What can she do? She can't stop trees from growing." 

"She can speak on television, try to keep people from panicking, tell them how to deal with 
this crisis." Richard rubbed his forehead. "Apparently the seedlings that have sprouted where 
Jorge works in Brazil are a couple of days ahead of ours." 

Sunny tapped her pen against her cheek. "It's normal for seedlings to be growing in Brazil; 
it's spring down there. But it's fall here." Her mind wanted to curl up in a ball and go to sleep, 
escape everything that was going on. "So it's true that the seedlings are growing everywhere?" 
She wanted him to say no, to chuckle and poke her playfully in the ribs and tell her it was all a 
joke. 

"Yes. And Jorge says they're already beginning to breach pavement in some places." He 
paused and covered her free hand with his, caressing her fingers with his thumb. "Jorge is 
anxious. He wants to get home before the airports are compromised, so he can take care of his 
family. But some of the government officials his group is dealing with don't seem to consider the 
situation serious." 

She'd spent a week in Washington a few years back. "They probably live in apartment 
condos built of concrete and steel, and travel by subway. Plant growth like this must seem unreal 


to them. They probably think Jorge and his friends are crazy. Or suffering from mass delusion." 

Her LINC interrupted with the opening bars of Beethoven's Fur Elise. She opened the cover 
and Cara's face appeared on the screen. "Answer," Sunny said, and then "Hello," to her mother. 

"Sunny, you and Richard and the children must move out here right away. Larry measured 
the sprouts we saw after lunch, and they've already grown five centimeters." 

"Mom, we can't impose on you like that." 

Larry's face and voice took over the screen. "Don't be ridiculous! This is a matter of life and 
death." She heard him suck in a breath. "We never dreamed that the universal disaster we've been 
predicting would turn out to be trees growing out of control, but at least we're halfway prepared 
for it. You're not." 

"But," she said, "you'll be too crowded. The kids will drive you nuts." 

Cara's face came back on the screen. "I want my family here on Wescara. You'll have a 
better chance of surviving." 

Larry again. "We have five hectares, Sunny, and it won't all be covered with trees. We can 
grow a lot of food. We have the little boat; we can fish. The house won't be that comfortable in 
the winter if we lose power, but we won't freeze. That old house of yours isn't properly insulated 
anyway." 

That old house. Mentally she clung to it. 

"We've been talking about it ever since you left," Cara said. "The kids won't have time to 
drive anybody crazy. They'll have to work. We'll all have to work, just to get enough food to 
keep us going." 

"Wait a minute, Mom.” Sunny looked at Richard. "Did you hear all that? What do you 
think?" 

"T think they're right." He saw the doubt in her face and squeezed her hand. "Let's stock up 
and move out there, just in case. If the trees quit growing or somebody finds a way to stop them, 
we can move back here. Nothing lost but a little time." 

Sunny sighed. "All right, if you put it like that." 

Cara said, "I heard him, Sunny. I'm glad you're both being sensible." 

Larry broke in again. "We've already got a list of the things we'll need in order to live 
through a disaster, and we've added some of our own ideas. Sunny, you've dealt with all the 
greenhouses in the area. Fill up your truck with all the seeds you can find and bring them out 
here." 

"It's the wrong season for seeds. Retailers stock up in the spring." 

"I know that," her father said patiently. "Just take what they have. Vegetables, not flowers. If 
you have room in the truck after you've been to all the stores, get bags of lime. And when you've 
unloaded here, I'll give you another list." 

"What do you want me to get?" Richard asked. 

"Books." 

"Books?" 

"Take Jimmy with you," Larry said. "He's quick. Grab every book you can find that tells you 
how to grow food, how to be a doctor, how to make things. All the sciences, agriculture, 
homesteading, mathematics, preserving food. Raid the university library; you have a key. Cara 
and I are going to the supermarkets. It won't take long for people to figure out what's happening, 
and we need to get the storage room filled while there's still food available. We'll confer here 
later this afternoon." 

The screen on Sunny's LINC went blank. 


Richard said, "Where are the kids?" 

"They're supposed to be cleaning their rooms.” 

He pulled her to her feet. "If we're going to do this, we might as well do it right. Let's get 
moving. Tell Laken and Mayanne to pack clothes, computers, whatever they'll need for a little 
while. There are cardboard boxes in the basement and all our backpacks. Even some suitcases I 
borrowed from my parents eons ago. They can fill those with canned and dry food out of our 
cupboards." 

Richard's LINC beeped and he opened it. "It's Ted." 

Ted, Richard's younger brother, was a forest technician and had been in on discussions about 
the trees from the beginning. He'd understand what was happening, but no doubt wanted 
Richard's advice. 

Sunny felt a surge of energy, sparked by her father's certainty and Richard's capitulation to 
his survivalist views. Doing things would feel better than thinking things. She hurried upstairs to 
give the kids their new assignments. 


Mayanne turned away from her unmade bed and the film of dust on the windowsill and 
flopped down at her computer, which sat beside Laken's on the narrow wall to wall desk where 
they studied, surfed, gamed, and networked. She wanted to be in Garriana, where it was calm 
and safe, not here in the ordinary world where the adults emanated a disturbing tension and 
anxiety. Even Laken, lying on her bed and staring at the ceiling, was surrounded by an aura of 
anger and frustration. 

She turned on the monitor and pressed the keys that took her into the virtual forest. At once 
she stood among groves of serene Garry oaks and arbutus, with a few maples and cedars and firs 
scattered among them, white daisies winking in the green grass at her feet. She was Morgan, a 
dryad with skin like fine-grained wood and hair like green leaves, who lived in the oldest, 
biggest Garry oak in the forest. She loved to see the twisted trunk and branches, to touch the 
deeply furrowed gray bark and the vibrant dark green leaves of summer, to enter her tree and 
meld with it, becoming invisible to friend and enemy alike. 

She called other dryads forth from their tree homes. "Nola, Branwen, Brenna, Donia, 
Fianna, Gwynneth!" 

Brenna emerged from a tall, graceful arbutus which had a smooth, curved reddish-brown 
trunk and long spreading branches, the peeling red bark curling into cylinders. Mayanne looked 
up and saw that Laken was at her computer and keyed into Garriana. The angry aura had 
vanished. 

"Welcome, sister!" Morgan said. "I'm glad you're here." 

Brenna took a step closer. "And I am glad to see you're carrying your yew-wood bow and 
arrow. I spoke with the oaks and mistletoe near the lake, and they have seen trolls lurking 
nearby." 

Dryads had the duty of guarding the forest from trolls, strong, ugly, male creatures with 
rough, brown hide and grasping hands with long claws. They were twice as tall as humans, had 
yellowed tusks, and stank of rotting flesh. They attacked trees merely for the fun of it, breaking 
branches, clawing bark, ripping smaller trees out of the earth, leaving a horrible trail of 
destruction behind them. Morgan was the only dryad to have arrows made of yew, a poisonous 


wood, and she always delivered the final, killing blow. 

"Then we must make an offering of flowers and fruit to the goddess Sylvania," Morgan said. 
Sylvania, who had long, blonde hair and wore a filmy white gown, lived in an arbutus, too, and 
often played a silver flute. She did not fight the trolls but, when one was killed, she played her 
flute over the body, which gradually dissolved and disappeared. 

"Listen! It may be too late for that," Brenna said. "I hear the heavy footsteps of a troll 
approaching.” 

There was a rap at the door and Jimmy stuck his head in. "What are you guys doing? Mom 
said we were supposed to clean our rooms.” 

Mayanne closed the forest program, Laken a split second behind her. 

Jimmy came all the way into their room. "Oh, you're playing that dumb tree game." 

"Just because we won't let anybody else play doesn't mean it's dumb." Laken moved to 
Mayanne's bed and Jimmy took her place at the desk. "Anyway, it beats dusting. I wish Mom 
would get a housecleaning robot." 

"Dad says they're not developed enough yet to be worth buying." Jimmy grinned as he 
looked around the room. "Look at all the tons of junk you guys have in here. It would take a real 
smart robot to know where to put it all before it could start dusting." 

"It would have an even bigger problem in your room," Laken retorted. "Yeah, I know all 
about robots being best for repetitive stuff, but I still wish we had one. I'll bet I could program it 
to do what I want." 

Jimmy tilted the chair back and stretched out his legs, trying to put his feet on the end of 
Mayanne's bed, but it was too far away, and he let them drop to the floor. "I don't think they're 
going to care about us cleaning up today; they're too worried about the trees. What I want to 
know is, if trees grow all over the world, like they're doing on Wescara, is everything going to 
change? Are they going to take over?" 

"I don't believe the trees will ever hurt us." Mayanne sighed, wishing Jimmy would go away 
so she could be a dryad again. The trolls felt almost real, and she needed the deep joy that came 
when she killed one. 

"The trees are why I wanted to stay and talk to Granny instead of coming back to town," 
Laken said. "She's an elder; she might have some ideas about what's happening. She might know 
a myth that would explain it." 

"But you've learned all the Cree myths, haven't you?" Mayanne asked. "You've been 
studying mythology for school ever since I came here." 

"I don't know how to interpret them." Laken frowned. "Elders have lots of experience and 
know more than anybody else. I want to learn what the myths mean and more about Cree 
philosophy." 

"Does that mean you want to be an elder, too?" Jimmy asked. "Seems like a dumb thing to 
be. You couldn't live like a Cree now." 

"Get a brain charge!" Laken scowled at her brother. "They don't live in tents and hunt moose 
anymore. Anyway, I don't want to live like a Cree, I want to think like one." 

"You? Think?" Jimmy's scornful laugh was silenced by another rap at the door. 


€ 


Her three charges were in the girls' room, clustered around the desk. Above their heads, 


Laken's wall-mounted two-meter square flat screen displayed a fractal that consisted of 
transparent scarves of color flowing freely across a pale blue background. A free-form rainbow 
that unfortunately bore no resemblance to real life. "We've got serious stuff to do," Sunny said. 
"Your grandparents think the trees will keep on growing and in a few days the roads will be 
impassable and there'll be no food in the stores. So, we're moving to Wescara." 

"Yay!" Mayanne said. "I love it there. I'll be able to visit the trees in the park every day. And 
swim in the ocean instead of in a crowded pool. How long are we going to stay?" 

"Until we can move back here." The thought of leaving Hobbs Street forever seemed far- 
fetched, but the kids needed to know this wasn't a holiday. 

"What should we take?" Laken looked both pleased and concerned. 

"Clothes, electronics, whatever you think you can't live without, but don't be silly about it. 
Leave the childhood toys behind; we'll be crowded at Wescara." As long as they had computers, 
they'd be able to continue their schooling. "Jimmy, go downstairs and wait for your father to get 
off the phone. He needs your help. We can pack your things later." 

"Mom," Laken said, "I want to LINC the news to my friend networks." 

"All right, but make it fast. We don't have time for long chats right now." She had friends 
she wanted to call, too, but that would have to wait until she'd delivered the seeds her father 
wanted. 

Three hours later, Sunny left the last nursery, her electric truck fully loaded, including seeds 
for flowers used as medicinal herbs or for companion planting. She hadn't taken all the vegetable 
seeds, as Larry had instructed. Standing in the store area, smelling the familiar scent of 
vegetation and plastic gardening gloves, and feeling the occasional wash of damp warmth when 
someone went into a greenhouse, she'd found it difficult to take any at all. They could collect 
seeds from their own plants, if that turned out to be necessary. Other people would need seeds, 
too. It had been hard to endure the strange looks from cashiers as they scanned packet after 
packet, harder still when she saw the large amount the LINC was transferring from her bank 
account. What would the cashiers think when they got home tonight and saw tree seedlings on 
their lawns? Those that noticed would probably think they were hallucinating. Or maybe it was 
Richard and herself doing the hallucinating. 

She turned onto the highway and headed for Wescara, a fifteen-minute trip on a weekend 
day. She felt guilty about the cashiers. Shouldn't they be warned? Shouldn't everyone be warned? 
But how could she do that when she didn't quite believe that Larry's prediction of a disaster was 
true? Warnings might cause a panic and that could mean a shortage of the things she needed for 
her own family. If, in fact, she actually needed them. 

Getting her head around the strange and overwhelming idea that trees could completely 
destroy her normal way of life was impossible. She steered into the left-turn lane and waited for 
the signal. Right now, all she could manage was to regard the seeds and supplies she was 
trucking to Wescara as merely a prudent stocking up in case things went really wrong. If the 
trees weren't doing what they appeared to be doing, nothing was lost, and she'd feel only a little 
foolish for letting her father talk her into spending so much money. 

A glance at the ditches along Duke Road almost convinced her that Richard and her father 
weren't overreacting. Fresh green seedlings pushed up everywhere, competing with the last few 
California poppies still scattered in the brown grass like stray splashes of sunshine. The sprouts 
on Wescara's driveway looked to be nearly thirty centimeters high now and she slowed down, 
hoping they weren't big enough to hit an axle with a damaging charge. A couple of minutes later, 
with a sigh of relief, she parked in front of the garage. 


The doors were open, and Larry was carrying a case of canned salmon from his hybrid truck 
through the garage into the large storage area that led into the house. "Cara's gone for another 
load. Granny knocked herself out reorganizing the storage room and is having a rest." 

"She shouldn't be working so hard," Sunny said. 

Larry smiled. "Do you think anyone could stop her?" 

A rhetorical question, of course. Granny rarely took advice from anyone. 

By the time Sunny's truck was empty, Richard and Jimmy had arrived, the Jeep loaded 
down. With four of them working, however, it took only a few minutes to carry the books down 
the hall to the living room and stack them near the wood heater at the center of the house, where 
it could radiate heat not only to the living room, but to the dining room opposite and down the 
hallway in both directions. 

"We'll shelve them later," Larry said. "Let's concentrate on food and things like toilet paper, 
if we can find any. Later on, we can get more books from the public libraries." He went into the 
kitchen and poured lemonade. "Where are the girls?" 

"Packing up the house," Sunny said. "And making dinner, I hope." 

Larry nodded. "We need to get another load of food tonight. Two loads, if we can. We'll 
have to start storing canned goods in the lookout building and the barn loft. I'm glad I bought a 
bigger silo for animal feed than I thought I'd ever need." 

Sunny poked her head into the storage room. Most of the shelves looked full. "There's 
already a lot of food here." 

"We'll have eight people to feed," Larry said, "for six months or more. The greenhouse won't 
produce much over the winter." 

Six months. Sunny shivered. To distract herself, she said to Richard, "What did Ted have to 
say?" 

"Just that he's got seedlings coming up in his lawn and so do all his neighbors. He and Janet 
and the girls are deciding what they're going to do. Probably something with the Lazy Dazy." 

"They can't store much food on a ten-meter sailboat." 

"Janet's mother moved to Saturna Island a few months ago. He thinks they'll go there." 

Sunny opened her LINC. "I have to phone Leona." Her sister needed to know about the tree 
growth. She might want Mayanne to come home. 

"Cara already called her." Larry put his empty glass in the sink. "And Leona has already 
talked to Mayanne. The girl doesn't want to go home." 

"Are seedlings growing in Winnipeg?" Richard asked. "Or did she know?" 

"Yes, they are," Larry said. "Leona didn't know what they were until Cara told her, but she 
knows the score now." 

"What about your parents?" Sunny asked Richard. Nancy and Wes Bonner lived in an 
apartment-style condo in North Vancouver. 

"They were out for a walk this morning," Richard said, "and they saw tree sprouts coming 
up in every green space. They've decided to stock up on food and simply stay where they are." 

Larry nodded. "They could do some container gardening on the balcony." 

"They know that." Richard rubbed his hands across his eyes. "All I can do is hope this 
doesn't last too long. They're both in their mid-sixties. At least they've been in that condo a long 
time. They have a lot of friends there." 

Larry handed out lists. "Groceries. Get as much as you can packed into your vehicles and 
bring it back tonight. We'll watch the late news and see what's going on.” 

Richard headed out through the garage, Jimmy at his heels. 


Sunny stopped him before he got into the truck. "Did you call Janice?" 

"Yeah. She's going up to her parents' place near Duncan." 

"What about Sam?" 

Richard shook his head. "Can't get hold of anybody in government. Or anyone at the 


university either. But I'll keep trying." 


Larry aimed the remote control at the flat screen on the living room wall. The image of a 
cougar lying in a dignified pose, sunning itself on a granite ledge, disappeared and a television 
menu came up. "I'll call up the local eleven p.m. news first, then we can see what's happening in 
Vancouver." 

Sunny sat on the sofa, sandwiched between Richard and Jimmy. "I'm tired, but I doubt if I'll 
be able to sleep. My mind won't shut up," she said. Laken and Mayanne were at home on Hobbs 
Street, still packing, but within easy reach by LINC. She'd told them to break for the news, too. 
They each had their own TV and could choose from the menu which newscasts to play. 

"I'm not going to sleep well until you're all here, safe with me," Cara said. 

Granny said, "I need rest, whether I sleep or not. Goodnight, all." She went down the hall 
toward her bedroom. 

"Has anybody talked to my two uncles?" Sunny asked. 

"I did," Cara said. "I wish they had LINCs; I had to find a land line. They said they were 
going to head for their hunting cabin north of Saskatoon. They know enough of the old ways to 
survive better than most city people.” 

The local newscaster looked appropriately serious as he said, "We have more worrying 
reports from South America about the activities of forests there. Apparently young trees are 
sprouting everywhere, in fields, in lawns, even in roads. Scientists from South American 
countries have gathered in Washington, D.C., to discuss the situation with US officials. We 
expect more news on the results of that conference sometime tomorrow." 

"Nobody's taking this seriously enough," Richard muttered. "Scientists need to be out in the 
field, working, not in a conference room talking." 

The newscaster continued. "On the local scene, several people have phoned in reports of 
similar activity by trees here. However, we have been unable to contact anyone in government 
for confirmation." 

Sunny turned to look at Richard. "Did you phone?" 

He nodded. "The guy who took the call didn't seem to think a doctorate in biology carried 
much weight. Probably thought I was a crank." 

"Nobody wants to believe something like this could happen,” Larry said. "I'll switch to the 
Vancouver news. Oh, wait, here's something." 

"With the shutdown of the Powell River pulp mill," the newscaster said, "thousands of 
unemployed woodworkers in the province are becoming militant. A union representative 
announced today that a demonstration will take place on the lawn in front of the legislature on 
Monday. He told our reporter that Labor Day was designated to honor laborers across this nation 
and was therefore an appropriate day to remind the government of its responsibilities to workers. 
He said feeling is running high and he couldn't guarantee that the demonstration would be free of 
violence. We were unable to contact government officials for comment." 


"I don't care what government officials say. I want to know what's actually happening." 
Larry brought up the menu and clicked on one of the Vancouver newscasts. A commercial was 
playing. He let it run while he put the remote down and ran his fingers through his hair. "This 
damn long weekend is going to be disastrous for a lot of people," he said. "The politicians are all 
having a holiday before they settle down for a tough fall session and I think it's going to take 
more than the threat of some blood spilled at a labor demonstration to make them get their asses 
in gear." 

The Vancouver newscast reported nothing new except that the Victoria police were calling 
for reinforcements from the mainland to help contain any disruption caused by the woodworkers' 
demonstration. 

Larry turned off the television. The cougar soaking up electronic sunshine on the granite 
ledge returned to the screen. "In a week's time, they'll need those reinforcements to quell food 
riots," he said. 

Sunny sat up straight. "Dad, you don't really believe that." 

"Yes," he said, "I do. I happen to recognize bad news when I hear it." 

She rose and pulled Jimmy to his feet. "Come on, guy. You've worked hard today and you're 
going to work harder tomorrow. Let's go home and get some sleep." 

It was midnight when they reached the highway and there was little traffic. Sunny drove into 
the garage fifteen minutes later. 

Richard pulled in beside her as she was helping a sleepy Jimmy out of her truck's passenger 
seat. "I'll plug your truck in," he said. "An overnight charge should carry you through tomorrow, 
even if you're running back and forth to Wescara all day." 

"Thanks." The all-electric vehicle worked well for short trips around town. They used 
Richard's hybrid for long trips or places where charging stations might be scarce. Sometimes she 
felt guilty that they owned two vehicles, but they used them for work five or six days a week. 
Richard had belonged to a car co-op for a while, but once he started taking on consulting work, 
which meant a lot of traveling, he'd had to get his own unit. 

The hallway and living room were filled with suitcases, backpacks, and boxes. The two girls 
sat in front of the TV. 

"Mom!" Laken hugged her. "It was kind of spooky without you guys here. How come you 
were so long?" 

Sunny hugged her back and reached for Mayanne. "We were out buying groceries. Did you 
watch the news?" 

Mayanne nodded. "Not much about the trees." 

"I know." Sunny patted Jimmy on the shoulder. "Get upstairs to bed. We all need to get 
some sleep. Laken, where's Tabs?" 

"Asleep on your bed, like usual." 

Sunny's shoulders sagged in relief. Why worry about the kitten when there were many more 
serious things to occupy her mind? But her fur baby was so small, so helpless. "Thanks, Laken. 
You both go to bed, too." She glanced around at the boxes. "You did a great job today. Did you 
call your friends?" 

Irritation soured Laken's expression. "Most of them didn't believe me about the new trees 
growing. They thought it was some big joke." 

"Never mind. You did your best to warn them. My friends were just about as bad." She'd 
called several of her choir group and a couple of university chums. Their skepticism had made 
her feel both foolish and frantic. 


The girls went upstairs, and Richard put his arms around her. She rested her head on his 
shoulder, grateful for the solace of his touch. "Are you sure we have to do all this?" she asked. 

His voice was muffled in her hair, but the answer was clear. "For the time being, yes." A 
pause. "Maybe it'll be cloudy tomorrow and the seedlings will slow down. Maybe one of my 
compatriots will strike lucky and find the answer. Somebody has to." 


CHAPTER FOUR 


When Tabs woke her up at dawn the next morning by sticking a paw in her ear and purring, 
the brightening sky promised sunshine. Sunny lay still, trying to remember the urgent efforts of 
the day before as a dream, trying to convince herself that any moment now Richard would open 
his eyes and suggest a round of golf or a walk on the beach. After all, it was Labor Day weekend 
and a holiday Sunday. Instead, he strode into the bedroom and handed her a cup of coffee. 
"Come on, we need to get moving." 

And move she did, into jeans and runners, then downstairs to help Richard and the kids load 
boxes and bags into the Jeep. When he and Jimmy left for the farm, she took Laken to the 
Cadboro Bay shopping mall and pleaded with the grocery store manager to give her cardboard 
boxes. 

"I don't like to do it," he said. "These things are getting to be worth gold. But seeing as it's 

you..." 
She drove away, tense with guilt, wishing she'd been generous enough to warn him about 
the trees. But then he wouldn't have given her the boxes. She sighed. Or maybe he would. He 
might not have believed her wild story about trees. Even if he'd noticed seedlings growing, he 
wouldn't want to believe it, any more than she did. 

Laken and Mayanne helped her load the pickup. Tabs was in his carrier on the passenger 
seat, his litter box and bags of food on the floor. 

"You think he'll be all right, Mom?" Laken asked, as Mayanne went back into the house. 
"What if Little Charlie gets him? Or Big Red? Or an eagle or something?" 

"We'll have to keep him inside the house until he's bigger. Granny won't let Little Charlie 
near him." 

"Yes, but Little Charlie can fly. Granny can't." 

"Laken, we'll just have to do the best we can. And Tabs will have to cope." Sunny slid into 
the driver's seat. "I want you and Mayanne to finish packing the stuff in the house. If you run out 
of boxes, call Wescara, and we'll empty the ones we have there and bring them back." 

Mayanne came running out of the house again. "Aunt Sunny, Mom just called. She's crying. 
I told her yesterday that I don't want to come home, but she says I have to." Mayanne looked as 
if she was going to cry, too. 

Sunny got out of the truck and put her arms around the girl. "Hush! It's all right. You don't 
have to go back to Winnipeg unless you want to." 

Mayanne sniffled. "But Mom's upset. I can't stand it." 

"Of course, she is. She loves you and she wants to look after you. And she's scared, like we 
all are, because we don't know what's going to happen." 

"Will you call her? And tell her I'll be okay here?" 

"T'll call her from Wescara." Sunny climbed back into the truck and spoke through the open 
window. "Hang in there, you two. I'll be back as quick as I can." 

The tree seedlings in Wescara's driveway were more than thirty centimeters high now. 
Driving fast and keeping her fingers crossed seemed to work; she got to the house and parked 
with no problem. 

By noon the house on Hobbs Street had been stripped of nearly everything but the furniture 
and, at Wescara, their possessions littered every room. Tabs had finished exploring his new 
domain and was amusing himself by climbing into boxes and leaping out at people as they went 


by. Laken and Mayanne were unpacking in the third bedroom, but Sunny decided that the 
disaster area containing hers and Richard's things would have to wait until later. 

"Where's Jimmy going to sleep?" she asked Cara, as they laid the dining room table for 
lunch. "I forgot to ask about that yesterday." 

"We cleared out Larry's office and put a cot in there. He'll be fine." 

"But we can't force you out of your office, Dad." That was where he did all his drafting for 
projects, where he wrote up proposals and, for all she knew, might be writing a book. Or at least 
having quiet time with himself. 

Larry put a heaping plate of sandwiches on the table, turned and gave her a quick squeeze. 
"We moved my desk into the master bedroom.” 

"Well, all right," she said, "but I feel bad about it." 

"Sunny," Richard said, "don't give in to emotion. We have a lot to do." 

"Just shut up, Mr. Scientist!" she snapped. "You know what you can do with your scientific 
attitude. Sideways, preferably. And you can forget about me signing another five-year marriage 
partnership contract with you. I don't know how I ever managed to survive the first three." 

Granny put a jug of tomato juice down. "Richard, let her have her feelings. Humans are full 
of them, always have been, always will be." 

"Sorry." Richard had the grace to look ashamed of himself. "I guess the stress is getting to 
me. One of my neighbors asked me about the seedlings this morning and when I told him what 
was happening and what he should do about it, he told me I must be either crazy or drunk. He 
even threatened to call the cops." 

"I got the opposite reaction," Larry said. "The woman who lives across the road said she was 
going for groceries right away and she was in such a panic, she hit the ditch and I had to pull her 
out. She didn't even take time to thank me." 

"Everybody needs to do some deep breathing," Granny said, "but I don't know if it will help. 
The stores will be swamped tomorrow." She went into the hall and called. "Lunchtime, kids! 
Come and eat up, or lose out." 

Mayanne slid into the chair next to Sunny. "Did you talk to Mom?" 

"Yes, and she felt better after I told her how we're handling the situation. She still wants you 
with her, naturally, but I said we wouldn't have time to do anything about it for the next couple 
of days." 

Mayanne looked down at her plate. "I'm scared for her. But I don't want to go back." Her 
voice was low and shaky. 

"Don't think about it right now. You may change your mind by Tuesday or Wednesday. Or 
your mother might change hers." Sunny didn't want to say so, but by that time, perhaps the 
airports would no longer be functioning. Could such a thing really happen? So fast? No 
airplanes, no Argentine blueberries? "You could call her every day. She'll feel better if she hears 
your voice and knows you're all right." 

"Okay, I will." Mayanne reached for a sandwich. 

"Any lists for this afternoon, Dad?" Sunny asked. 

Larry nodded and swallowed his bite of chicken sandwich. "Your mother and I are going for 
more groceries. I think you and Richard and the kids should go shopping for clothes. We did that 
yesterday.” 

"Clothes? Isn't that rather frivolous?" 

Granny waved a fork at her. "We don't know how long this is going to last. Young Jim there 
will grow out of his jeans pretty quick. Or wear them out. You all need to stock up on good 


hardwearing stuff, working clothes. Boots and shoes, too." 

Cara nodded. "Whatever room is left in either vehicle should be filled up with bolts of cloth. 
Cotton, denim, corduroy, sheeting, toweling, fleece, wool. Cheesecloth. And cotton gauze, which 
we may need for bandages." 

Richard slapped his forehead. "My God, I forgot about first aid kits." 

"T didn't," Larry said. "That'll be my next shopping spree after Cara and I do another grocery 
run. Oh, yes, I'd better get more ammunition, too." He opened his LINC and said, "Reminders. 
Ammunition." 

"Ammunition for what?" Sunny demanded. "You don't have guns, do you?" 

"Certainly I have guns. Three rifles, a shotgun and a couple of handguns." 

"But what for?" she cried. 

"Hunting. We've always known that if a worldwide disaster struck, we'd need guns to kill 
wild game for food. And we will definitely need guns for protection." 

Sunny could feel anger heating her cheeks. She knew where he was going with this. 
"Protection against what, Dad? People? Why would people attack us?" 

"For food and shelter. That's what humans have always had to fight for." 

"That and religion," Granny said. "To our shame." 

"But we're supposed to be civilized," Sunny said. 

"What would you do, Sunny," Larry said, "if a gang of armed people came here, threatening 
to kill us so they could take whatever we have?" 

"I'd negotiate with them." 

"You wouldn't get the chance." Her father shook his head. "We'd all be dead and other 
people would be living here and eating the food we had the foresight to gather." 

"But if we offered them some of our food..." 

"A hungry man with a gun," said Larry, "is not going to care that you're willing to share with 
him. He'll see that killing you means he can take all the food for himself." 

Sunny pushed her chair back from the table. "I guess I'm wasting time arguing when I 
should be spending money. Do what you have to, Dad, just don't expect me to use a gun." She 
glanced around at her family. "Come on, let's hit the malls." 


- 


It was late Sunday night before Richard finally got a call from Sam, second-in-command of 
the province's ministry of forests. 

"My boss saw some rumors on the news about tree seedlings growing where they shouldn't 
and called me back from a well-deserved vacation to deal with it. What's going on, Richard?" 

Richard gave him the details of the rapidly growing seedlings. 

"And you say there are seedlings growing like that in your lawn?" 

"Also in my brother's lawn and, I would assume, everywhere in the city, as well as the 
country. The seedlings in my father-in-law's driveway were a meter high when we measured 
them at six o'clock tonight." 

There was a long pause, then Sam said, "Are you sure you're not seeing things? What you're 
telling me is impossible. It simply can't happen." 

"That's what we all said about the old-growth zapping men and machines, too." 

Another long pause. "I haven't seen any of these seedlings." 


"Where were you?" Richard asked. 

"On a sandy, sunny beach in Oregon. I came home in a seaplane." 

"If you didn't get home until now, it would have been too dark to see anything from the cab 
window, right? Also, you live on the nineteenth floor, so you don't have a yard. Take a look on 
the legislature lawn in the morning." 

"That's the last place I want to look. Or haven't you heard there's going to be a 
demonstration by the woodworkers?" 

"Did your partner come back with you, Sam?" 

"No, she's staying until Tuesday." 

"Bring her home. Stock up on food. I think we're in for a major disaster." 

"T'll make my own observations in the morning. And Richard, I think you need a vacation 
yourself. You've let this thing with the old-growth warp your judgment." 

"I wish I could believe that. I'll be around, if you want to get in touch.” Richard watched the 
screen go blank, said "Disconnect" and closed the LINC. 

Would Sam call him? Probably not. The man didn't seem prepared to believe anything that 
might be inconvenient. Maybe he'd believe what was happening when a sapling smacked him in 
the chin. 

Richard went out on Wescara's patio to take a last look at the night sky. It was clear, 
promising another sunny day to come. He took a deep breath of the cool air, then sighed. 
Another sunny day probably meant the tree seedlings would grow another sixty centimeters. The 
whole city would be in a panic by tomorrow night. Probably the whole world would be. And it 
meant he'd have to drive through the pasture instead of on the driveway, if he could find enough 
space between the new young trees. Even if they weren't old enough to zap metal, one and a half 
meter saplings were too big to drive over. He thought wistfully of the house on Hobbs Street, 
familiar and private. It might be old, but it was his territory, where he and Sunny made the 
decisions and did the work. His home. 

He hoped Sunny was asleep; she'd worked hard all day. He'd left her in bed, with Tabs 
kneading her pillow and purring gently. They'd planned to keep the kitten a secret from the dog 
but that hadn't worked. After the other animals had been shut inside the barns and Larry brought 
Big Red into the house, Red smelled kitten and scratched at the bedroom door, whining. Finally, 
Cara said, "We'll have to let him in. This dog thinks he owns everybody on the farm, and he 
wants to see the new animal. He'll nag until we open that door." 

"What if he attacks?" Sunny had asked. 

Red made his way through piles of boxes to the bed, where Tabs was chewing on a catnip 
mouse. Red nosed at the kitten. Tabs hissed and smacked the dog on the snout. Sunny gasped, 
but Red sat down and showed his teeth in a grin, his tail frothing to and fro. He rose, nosed the 
kitten again and then trotted out into the hall. "What he was telling us," Cara had said, with a 
smile, "is that the kitten is no big deal." 

Richard yawned and stretched, trying to release the tension that seemed to have tightened 
every muscle in his body. It had been a long, tiring day. They'd bought clothes, material, needles, 
thread. More food. Sunny had hurried the kids through their shopping, and he knew that, like 
him, she had been torn between urgency and the doubt that it was necessary. A lot of other 
people had been shopping, too. He didn't know if there were more than usual, but some of them 
had looked nervous and all of them seemed in a hurry. Larry and Cara were showing the strain, 
too, snapping at one another. Granny drifted among them all, carrying things, making meals, and 
saying little but, when she did speak, her voice carried an authority that no one questioned. 


The kids had pleaded for a trip to the library, and he'd taken them to the main branch. 
Surprisingly, they'd borrowed fiction. When he asked why, Mayanne said they didn't want to live 
without stories. 

"Your great-grandmother has plenty of stories." 

"It's not the same, Uncle Richard. She doesn't always tell them the same way. And 
sometimes she doesn't want to tell them when we want to listen." 

"You can download all the vids you want." 

"But you can take a book to bed with you," Mayanne said. 

"You can take a vid player to bed with you." 

"I know, but videos are too noisy to fall asleep over." 

Sunny had apparently taken a little side trip as well, for she came back to Wescara on her 
final run of the day with a couple of large, blank, bound books, which she said she intended to 
use as a journal. He made a mental note to buy a few reams of paper tomorrow, if any was 
available. With the mills shut down, that was another thing about to be rationed. Perhaps that 
was why government members and employees seemed so determined to disappear and enjoy the 
long weekend. They'd have plenty of bad news to deliver and complaints to endure when they 
returned. 

Sunny's idea of using paper journals seemed foolish. He had to keep reminding himself that 
if the power failed, computers would be useless. It was hard to grasp the idea; he'd never lived 
without a computer. Neither had the kids. Only someone as old as Granny could even remember 
a time when personal computers didn't exist. 

Richard tried to clear his mind of detritus and think logically. Why should the power fail? 
No matter how many trees grew, the rivers would keep on flowing and the turbines turning. The 
wind would keep on blowing through the dozen wind farms on the coast. But he couldn't 
convince himself. The trees had initiated two major actions, neither of which was logical in any 
sense of the word. What did that mean for science? For truth? 

He went inside to lie beside Sunny and stare at the ceiling. 


- 


Sunny pretended to be asleep. If she kept on pretending, it might happen, might let her 
escape the thoughts that filled her head. 

She'd known, when Richard saw the blank books, that he thought she was being stupid, but 
Granny was on her side. "You need to tell what happens," Granny had said. "You need to tell the 
story. Start now, before you forget what it feels like." 

It feels like devastation. We need to have a name for the event, the way the creation of the 
universe is called The Big Bang. In comparison, this thing with the trees seems like a dull thud 
but I can't call it that. Devastation seems right. The Devastation. 

Laken and I went after more food and things like baking powder and baking soda. I wanted 
to take all the salt I could find but Granny said we can evaporate sea water if we have to or 
gather seaweed; we'd be better off buying canned meat and sacks of grain. There wasn't much 
left on the shelves, anyway. Laken grabbed pepper; she loves the stuff: We took sugar, too. 
Eventually, if the trees keep growing, I suppose we'll have to buy honey. Several people around 
here keep bees. Richard and Dad picked up tools, rope and twine, things like that. I saw Dad 
putting away the ammo he thinks he has to have. I can't make him understand that people are 


basically good, that they want to cooperate. 

I suppose welll be all right. The chickens will give us lots of eggs. There are the two calves 
Dad is raising, as well as the goats. Dad's been buying feed for them all and storing it in the old 
lookout building. I bought a hand-crank grain mill for Granny. She said she's glad that she kept 
her hand-operated meat grinder from way back when. "Rice," she said tonight. "I can't live 
without rice. We won't be able to grow wild rice here, not like in northern Saskatchewan." So 
tomorrow, if I can still get the truck out, I'll buy bags and bags of brown rice. 

When we unpacked the last load tonight, Dad amazed me by producing poppy and 
marijuana seeds. I asked him why he bothered; it doesn't sound like there'll be parties any time 
soon. He said, "Anesthetic, my dear. If you need a tooth pulled, how else are you going to numb 
the pain?" So, I guess we'll be growing dope now. Good thing it's finally legal. Though if 
everything falls apart, that won't matter because there won't be any laws. We'll have anarchy. I 
don't know what to think about that. I don't know how it will work. 

Richard and I went back to Hobbs Street tonight to have one more look around and make 
sure the doors were shut and locked. There's a crack in our concrete basement floor and an 
arbutus seedling was growing up through it. I don't think I've ever seen Richard angry before. 
Irritated, yes, but not angry. His face was red with fury. He tore out the seedling and tried to rip 
it apart, but he couldn't. 

Iam so scared. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


At seven Monday morning, Richard slid out of bed quietly, leaving Sunny and the kitten 
curled up peacefully together. He ate boiled eggs and toast in silent company with Granny, and 
was heading for the door when his LINC signaled a call. 

It was Sam from the Ministry. "I apologize for my attitude last night," he said. "I went out 
early this morning to look around Beacon Hill Park and I understand your concern. I'm meeting 
with the head of the forestry school at her office in half an hour. Can you be there? I'd like both 
of you to brief me before I confer with the premier and make an announcement to the press." 

"I may be a few minutes late," Richard said. "As far as I can tell, the seedlings don't grow 
during the night, but if I'm wrong, I could have trouble getting to the highway." 

When he went out to unplug the Jeep, however, he saw that Larry and Cara had already 
gone, apparently before he was even awake. They hadn't come back, so the driveway must be 
passable. 

The seedlings were still about a meter tall, spindly, and pliable, so the Jeep rolled over them 
easily enough. But how long before they were strong enough to zap metal? 

He'd been planning to go into his office at the university later today anyway, to pick up 
books, research papers, and his computer, so Sam's request wasn't inconvenient except for the 
timing. He could live with that; the sooner the public got some warning and guidance the better. 

Traffic was light, though he passed trucks and vans hung with banners protesting the closure 
of the logging and lumber industries and the government's failure to do something about it. He 
also met a steady stream of cars, including several rental trucks, headed out of town. A few 
people, he guessed, had come to their own conclusions about what the tree growth meant and 
made their decisions without waiting for the government to tell them what to do. 

Richard was the first to reach Nancy Lord's office in the university. She wore jeans, unusual 
for her, but her short iron-gray hair was neat. She looked tired. 

"How are you, Richard?" 

"Stunned. What's happening is unbelievable. However, I can't deny the evidence of my 
senses." 

"But you're coping. So am I. Are you moving to your in-laws’ farm?" 

He was surprised. "How did you know?" 

"It's the only answer. I'm flying up to the Cariboo this afternoon to live with cousins. We 
should be able to grow enough food on the grassland to keep us going." 

"Aren't you afraid the trees will take over the grassland?" 

She shook her head. "I walked through Mount Tolmie Park yesterday. I saw a few tree 
seedlings, but not enough to concern me. That whole park is Garry oak meadow, as you know, so 
I'm assuming the trees are simply going to grow where they did before humans destroyed most 
of them, rather than take over every square meter." 

"My in-laws' farm is Garry oak meadow, too, and I came to the same conclusion. Let's hope 
we're not kidding ourselves." 

"Perhaps you didn't notice when you came here," she said, "but this campus, which is not 
classed as meadow, has tree seedlings covering almost every centimeter of all the green areas." 

"I noticed," he said grimly. The seedlings were about a meter high, the same as the ones at 
Wescara. 

Quick footsteps in the hall announced Sam's arrival. He bustled in, looking dapper in navy 


blue, his gray hair even shorter than Nancy's, and shook hands all around. "I don't have much 
time," he said. "I'm making an announcement on television in an hour." 

"Sit down," Nancy said, "and we'll tell you what we know." 

Five minutes later, Sam slumped in his armchair, looking as though someone had let all the 
air out of him. "That's it?" 

"Yes," Nancy said. "And we have no solutions to offer." 

"I can't believe that," Sam said, leaning forward and recovering some of his brisk manner. 
"T'll suggest the city send out crews to cut down or pull up the seedlings on roads. Homeowners 
should be able to do the same on their own properties." 

"You can try that," Richard said, "but it didn't work for me. I told you that I pulled out an 
arbutus seedling in my basement last night. When I checked the house on my way here this 
morning, I found another seedling growing there, already as big as the first one." This time he'd 
been able to control his anger over the invasion of his personal space. "And that happened 
overnight." 

Sam frowned. "Are you telling me the government should simply sit back and let the trees 
grow where they will?" 

"In my opinion," Nancy said, "the government doesn't have much choice. Nor do the rest of 
us." 

Sam rose, walked to the door, and turned to face them with a look of sorrowful anger. "I'm 
disappointed in you. You're scientists; you should know what would cause a situation like this. 
You should be able to devise a solution." He shook his head sadly. "Considering the amount of 
financial support we give the university, I expected more of you. But this government won't sit 
back and wring its hands; it will take action." 

After they heard the elevator door close on Sam, Nancy said, "Or he'll make it look like the 
government is taking action. Not that I think it will matter." 

"I wish him luck," Richard said. "And you." 

"Thanks. I'm cleaning out my office. My retirement was coming up in a couple of years 
anyway, so I'm saying goodbye to the academic world now." She gave him a crooked little smile. 
"There'll be a few trees growing on the grasslands, a lot more up in the hills. It'll be good to get 
back into the field." 

Richard felt his throat tighten and, for a brief moment, the urge to hug her. He swallowed 
the impulse and held out his hand. She wouldn't welcome the intimacy of a hug, and he'd end by 
feeling embarrassed. 

Half an hour later, he'd gathered the books and equipment he wanted, as well as two 
packages of paper from his printer trolley, and loaded them onto a dolly. He took one last wistful 
look at the degree certificates hanging on his wall. However, if rapid tree growth was going to 
continue, the space they'd take in the Jeep would be better given to cases of canned tuna. If it 
didn't continue, the certificates would still be hanging there when he came back. 

As Richard pushed the dolly into the hall, Thomas Carson emerged from his office next 
door, closing his LINC. He looked as though he wanted to bite somebody. 

"Anything I can help with?" Richard asked. 

Thomas took a deep breath. "Only if you can get inside Jesse Harkner's head and rearrange 
his brains." Thomas took another long breath and finally produced a smile. "I must say it's 
interesting to see the shoe on the other foot, though." 

"What foot? What shoe?" Visiting professor Jesse Harkner from Alabama had arrived early 
for the semester, to play tourist for a week or two, he'd said when Richard had met him. He'd 


complained, as though it was Canada's fault, about the US replacing Imperial measure with 
metric ten years before. He was still having a problem getting used to it. 

"Somebody told Harkner I'm a full-blood Haida and he wanted me to give him the inside 
dope on living off the land before he flies home tomorrow. He got quite upset when I said I've 
spent practically my entire life inside a university and, while I might recognize a cedar basket, I 
wouldn't know how to weave one." He took the handles of the dolly and headed for the elevator. 
"T'll give you a hand down with this." 

Richard strode along beside him. "Harkner should have been able to understand that." 

"He didn't, though. He said we Injuns owe whitey for all the benefits of the good life they so 
generously insisted we adopt." 

Richard groaned. "You mean rum, smallpox, reservations, and residential schools where 
your kids learned they were only worth abusing?" 

"Well, you did give us guns, which I understand are more accurate than bows and arrows, 
and you gave us horses. The horses are nice. The real trouble started when you wanted us to live 
and think like you. Now we do, which means Mr. Harkner will have to learn how to make fire on 
his own; we no longer have those skills. I don't, anyway." 

They bumped the dolly down the steps to Richard's Jeep. "I may not know how to snare a 
rabbit or skin a deer," Thomas said, "but I have learned enough about life to know what's 
happening. My brothers, the trees, are taking back the land, to heal it of our poisons. Tonight, I 
am taking all my family to our old land, to Haida Gwai. If we can find elders there who still 
know how to fish, how to live on the land, and live with it, maybe we'll survive." 

Richard held out his hand. "Good luck." 

Thomas clasped his hand. "You going to keep on doing research?" 

"T'll never rest until I find out what's happening and why." 

Thomas smiled. "I just told you what's happening. If we survive as a species, it will mean 
that we've learned some valuable lessons about cooperating with our green-blooded relatives." 


© 


Sunny was standing at the mirror in the hall bathroom, staring at her pale face and mopping 
dried blood off when she realized Richard had appeared in the doorway, his expression a mixture 
of shock and anger. 

"Sunny! What happened?" 

"I got in a fight with a woman at the supermarket checkout. She was in a hurry and tried to 
get ahead of me in the line-up. I wouldn't let her, so she swung at me with a can of peas." 

He leaned against the door jamb, his own face pale. "So it's started. I'm afraid it's only going 
to get worse." He gently took her hand away from her cheek and peered at the wound. "That's not 
as bad as I thought. Where are the bandages?" 

"Granny's gone to find one that's the right size. She's got a stash of healing stuff squirreled 
away. We'd better find out where it is." 

"Did you let the woman go ahead of you?" 

Sunny nodded. "I didn't think losing ten or fifteen minutes was that important. The store was 
jam-packed with people, some of them looking really frantic. I got the impression that seeing 
blood shocked them and calmed some of them down." 

"I'm sure it did, but the shock won't last. We'll go on these trips together from now on," 


Richard said firmly. "Have you seen Larry and Cara? Did they have trouble, too?" 

Granny appeared in the doorway. "Move over, Richard, so I can get in here and look after 
my granddaughter." He complied and Sunny went on, "Yes, they had some trouble, but they 
unloaded and went back for more." 

"Where are the kids?" Sunny asked, as Granny taped the bandage. 

"Unpacking your pickup and my Jeep," Richard said. "I got my stuff from the university and 
went to our old grocery store in Cadboro Bay to fill up the rest of the space. It was wild there, 
too, and some shelves are already empty." 

"There should be freight trucks coming over from the mainland tomorrow," Sunny said. "If 
it wasn't Labor Day, they'd be here already." 

"Let's see if we can get some news," Richard said, "before we head out again." 

"T'll make coffee," Granny said. "A shot of caffeine won't go amiss." 

Sunny hugged her. "Several shots." She didn't want to leave the safety of Wescara to fight 
her way through another supermarket or feed store but her parents, who had studied this type of 
situation and should know what they were doing, had urged everyone to more effort. Surely, they 
wouldn't have to live at Wescara for months and months. She'd left her own home only yesterday 
and already she missed its familiar shapes and smells, even the dripping tap in the laundry room. 

Larry and Cara walked in the west door as Richard called up the latest news report from the 
local television station. The first item was Sam's announcement. 

"I am speaking on behalf of our premier, who could not be here this morning," he said, 
managing to look both serious and soothing at the same time. "As I'm sure most of you are 
aware, the forests are presenting us with further problems. Tree seedlings are sprouting 
everywhere, including the lawns and parks of our city. We have received reports that the same 
thing is happening in Africa, South America, the United States and, in fact, all over the world, so 
we are not the only country dealing with the problem." 

"Get real," Larry grumbled. "This is not a problem. It's a disaster." 

"He doesn't want to say that, dear," Cara responded. "It would just make people more 
frightened and inclined to panic." 

Sam continued. "At the moment, we do not have a solution, but I can assure you that our 
foresters and other scientists are working hard to find one. In the meantime, city crews have been 
sent out to remove seedlings from roads and lanes, and I suggest you do the same on your own 
properties." Sam paused a moment for effect. "And I urge you to remain calm and continue with 
your normal lives. There is no reason to panic. The best brains in the world are working on this 
anomaly in nature and it will be dealt with in short order. Our premier is back in the city 
tomorrow and I'm sure he will have some good news about the situation." 

Sam disappeared from the screen and Granny came into the living room with a tray of 
steaming mugs. 

"The only good news," Larry snapped, "would be that idiot resigning." 

"Sam or the premier?" Richard asked. 

"Both. They're incompetent." 

"But Dad," Sunny said, "nobody's ever had to deal with anything like this before. Would 
your political heroes have done any better?" 

The news had switched to the scene in front of the legislature. The broad sweep of lawn was 
crammed with demonstrators, some in hard-hats, some carrying axes. Sunny had expected a large 
crowd cheering them on, but not more than fifty or sixty people stood on the sidewalks. The 
woodworkers were milling around in a disorganized fashion, apparently with some difficulty 


and, as a small group moved apart, she glimpsed tree seedlings that were waist high. 

"Looks like the demonstration may fizzle out," Larry said. "What's the point in 
demonstrating if nobody's watching? I think most people are aware of the tree growth now and 
are busy doing more practical things." 

"Like raiding grocery stores," Sunny said, gingerly touching her cheek. 

"There are no politicians on the steps of the legislature," Cara said. 

"If I were a politician, I wouldn't be anywhere near that mob," Larry said. "Those axes look 
sharp." 

The news commentator, making quiet remarks in the background, was suddenly drowned 
out by one of the demonstrators using a bullhorn. 

"Listen up! I figure these damn little trees are a chicken-shit government plot to take 
attention away from our legitimate concerns. Let's show them bastards what we think about their 
trees!" 

As though someone had thrown a switch, men and women began swinging axes at the tree 
seedlings or trying to pull them out of the ground. Only then could Sunny see that there were 
more seedlings than demonstrators. She sat open-mouthed as people tugged at trees and failed to 
budge them, as others struck at the slim, pliant trunks and failed to hack them down. 

The commentator gasped, "Oh, my God!" 

A man wielding an axe was attacking one of the old firs at the edge of the lawn. Suddenly he 
collapsed, then disappeared under a surging crowd of demonstrators and Sunny put her hands 
over her eyes. 

"It's all right," Richard said. "They weren't trampling him, merely trying to help. They're 
carrying him to the sidewalk." 

Sunny opened her eyes. The camera was focused on the man who had collapsed. He was 
already sitting up. 

"We'll be interviewing that man in a few moments," the commentator said. The camera 
panned back to the lawn. The demonstrators were slowly dispersing. 

"Do you want to see the interview?" Richard asked. 

"No," Larry said, "we know he got zapped by the tree and that he'll be all right. I think we'd 
better finish our coffee and get back on the road." 

"Dad," Sunny said, "I told you about the arbutus seedling in our basement. What if the same 
thing happens to this house?" 

"We might have a problem with the other buildings, but not this one," he said. "When it was 
built, we excavated down to bare rock. The foundation, which is a foot thick, was poured right 
onto that rock. No tree seedling will breach that." 

"Speaking of coffee," Cara said, "try and get more. We've been concentrating on protein and 
carbohydrates and forgetting about the luxuries." 

Laken, Mayanne and Jimmy trailed into the room. "We finished unloading," Laken said. 
"Can we come with you shopping?" 

"No! It's much too dangerous,” Sunny said. 

"Get more rice if you can, too," Granny said. 

Jimmy perched on the arm of her chair. "Granny, you know what I learned in the ecology 
course I took online this summer?" 

Granny smiled at him and ruffled his hair. "What?" 

"Growing one kilogram of rice requires nearly twelve hundred liters of water and a kilogram 
of instant coffee takes nearly eight thousand liters." Jimmy looked at her intently. "That's a lot of 


water wasted for a tiny little bit of food." 

"[ hear your grandfather's words coming out of your mouth," Granny said. "It's true there are 
terrible water shortages in most parts of the world. But we won't waste water on rice or coffee 
because it's impossible to grow it here. All we can do is buy what's already been produced." 

"And if we don't get back to the stores, it'll all be gone." Larry rose. "I'm going to look for 
some plywood, if there's any left, and windows. We can dig out more of the south side of the 
ridge and expand the greenhouse. I'd better see if I can find some out-of-the-way corner store 
that still has lead fishing weights, too. Lead's been scarce the last few years." 

Wescara's present earth-sheltered greenhouse had been Sunny's idea and her father was 
delighted with it. Digging into the hillside to make it longer would take muscles, but working as 
a landscaper had developed hers into efficient tools. 

"Please can I go with you?" Jimmy said. "I want to see what's happening.” 

"No," Richard said. "You'll take up space that can be put to better use for food." 

"You three come with me," Granny said. "We'll go gather the eggs and take some around to 


our regular customers." 


It was nearly noon by the time Sunny pulled into the farthest corner of MegaMart's rear 
parking lot. Traffic was heavy and people had been taking insane risks trying to get ahead of 
others. Richard parked beside her. They had decided to take both vehicles, hoping they would 
need that much room to carry groceries. 

"I'm surprised we found spaces," he said. 

"Maybe the store is already empty." 

He tucked her arm through his. "Let's go see. We'll each take a shopping cart, but we mustn't 
get separated." 

When they came around the corner of the building and saw the shambles in the main parking 
lot, Sunny's mouth went dry. Vehicles were parked every which way and people were literally 
running, with full shopping carts, through the lot, while others were racing back into the building 
with empty ones. Two men exchanged savage blows beside a van while a woman screamed. 

As Sunny edged toward the wedged-open double doors, an old woman with a cane came 
out, pushing a full shopping cart. Two young men grabbed the cart away from her and she struck 
at them with her cane. 

One of the young men yanked the cane out of her hand and threw it under a car. "Fuck off 
and die, grandma," he shouted. "Nobody needs you." 

The men ran toward the street, pushing the cart, and she hobbled after them for a few 
meters, then stopped. Sunny could see tears running down her face. 

"Richard..." 

As he took a step forward, the old woman got into a car. She backed out, slamming into a 
couple of shopping carts, then accelerated out the exit lane to the street. Sunny gasped as the 
woman aimed the car at the two men who had taken her cart. The men were thrown to the 
pavement as she rammed the cart into another vehicle. She got out of the car and started loading 
the groceries into her own car. 

"She's doing okay," Richard said. "Let's see if we can find carts." 

Sunny looked back as they made their way into the store. The old woman was driving off. 


One of the men struggled to his feet. The other lay still. With Richard tugging at her hand, she 
turned to face whatever awaited in the aisles. 

"Look!" she said. "No checkout people. Everybody's just taking stuff and not paying. It 
wasn't like that earlier this morning." 

"By now everyone in the city knows about the trees and it's obvious most of them don't trust 
the government to do anything. The clerks will be just as intent on getting food as the rest of us." 
Richard looked around for carts. "I'd bet anything those city crews who are supposed to be 
pulling up tree seedlings are chasing groceries, too." 

The store was jammed. Ahead of them, a man and woman with three teenagers, each with a 
shopping cart, shoved their way down the nearest aisle. "Grab everything," the man shouted. 
"Sweep the shelves clean. What we can't use ourselves, we'll trade." 

There were no empty shopping carts anywhere. Sunny found a couple of baskets under a 
checkout counter. "If there's rice left, we need to get some for Granny." 

She edged into an aisle, Richard at her heels, and searched for items she thought they could 
use. There wasn't much left. Even magazines and cooking utensils were disappearing. Carts 
crashed into her from both front and rear and she had all she could do to hang onto her basket 
and keep her balance. 

"Hey, I found rice," Richard said. "You carry the baskets and I'll pack the rice." He bent 
down, pulled out two twenty-five-kilogram bags of brown rice from the back of a bottom shelf 
and balanced them on his shoulders. "Let's get out of here while there's still enough stock so 
people don't try to grab what we have." 

"Can we try the back door?" she asked. "It would be faster than going out the front." 

"That's a good thought. Stay right behind me." Richard began working his way toward the 
rear of the store. 

There was surprisingly little talk or shouting, only the clash of carts and clinking of cans. 
The faces of people who pushed past them were grim, intent, determined. Sunny could smell 
rank sweat and her hip hurt where someone had crashed into her with a cart. The baskets were 
getting heavier and heavier, pulling on her aching arm muscles, banging into her knees, as the 
crowds surged around them. 

It seemed like forever before they found a small oasis of empty space at a rear corner of the 
store, next to the long bank of meat display cabinets. 

"It's all gone," Sunny said, "every last scrap." A supermarket without food was something 
she hadn't been able to envision, in spite of Cara insisting that just normal consumption would 
empty the grocery stores in three days. 

"Try that door," Richard said. "It probably leads to a stock room or outside; there's no sign 
on it." 

She put one basket between the door and her feet, and tried the door handle. "It's locked. 
And I can hear voices inside." 

Richard put the sacks of rice down and leaned against the wall, rubbing his shoulders. 
"Probably store staff, taking cases of food out the back way." 

A body pushed between them and bent forward, one hand grabbing for a rice sack. Sunny 
was stunned to see Richard knee the well-dressed middle-aged man in the chest. The man fell to 
the floor. 

She tried to catch her breath. How could he do that? She felt her legs begin to tremble and 
nausea in her throat. She swallowed hard and reminded herself that if he hadn't done that, they'd 
have lost the sack of rice. 


The man rolled to his knees, stood up and extended his arm to show the LINC on his wrist. 
"T'll give you money for that rice." 

"No," Richard said. "I have a big family to feed. Money's no good to me." He hefted the rice 
sacks back onto his shoulders. "Come on, we'll have to go out the front way. Nobody's going to 
let us out the back. Though when the crowd figures out what's going on, they'll force their way 
into the storage area." 

Someone yanked at one of Sunny's baskets. She yanked back and the woman who had tried 
to get the basket went after easier game. "We have to get out of here before we lose what little 
we've got. I wanted to get cat food for Tabs, too." 

"Tabs will have to eat what we eat," Richard said, using his hips and knees to forge a path 
toward the front door. "Or learn to catch mice." 

It took another fifteen minutes to struggle through the crowds to the front door, but only 
three minutes to reach their vehicles. Richard dumped everything into the back of the Jeep. 
"We'd better head for home," he said. "There's not a chance in hell we'll do better anywhere 
else." 

"What about tomorrow, after the..." Sunny paused. "But the freight trucks aren't going to 
come from the mainland, are they?" 

Richard held her hand against his cheek for a moment. "No, they're not. What's happening 
here is happening everywhere. The ferries aren't going to run. Planes, buses, and trains won't be 
going anywhere either. The crews will be out foraging for food, same as everyone else." 

Sunny swallowed. Her muscles felt like water again. It was really happening, the thing Larry 
and Cara had been predicting for years, the thing she'd never believed could happen. 

And all because of trees. 

She clenched her fists and straightened her shoulders. She would not give in to fear. She 
would go home to Wescara, where it was safe, where her children were gathering eggs. 

"You go first," Richard said. "I'll follow, so I can keep an eye on you." 

The traffic was frenzied, and it took double the usual time to get to Wescara's driveway. 
When she opened the gate and drove in, between the two old oaks flanking the gate, she saw 
Cara's little car stopped in the driveway fifteen meters ahead. Sunny gripped the steering wheel 
tighter. Had Cara's car been zapped? Would she be next? And then Richard? 

A closer look showed tracks in the grass, with a little mud where wheels had spun, leading 
around Cara's car. Sunny gunned the motor and followed the tracks, her pickup bouncing over 
the rough ground. Saplings that were now well over a meter high whipped against the truck, but 
she made it back to the driveway, then over the ridge and onto the concrete apron in front of the 
garage, where Larry's pickup sat facing outward. She turned off the motor and rubbed the sweat 
off her forehead. Richard pulled in beside her half a minute later. 

As they climbed out of their vehicles, Larry came around the corner of the house, followed 
by the children. "I'm glad you made it back in one piece. That last trip was rough." 

"We didn't get much," Sunny said. "Did you get lumber for the greenhouse?" 

Larry nodded. "Some of it's used. There are still a few scraps of new wood in the lumber 
yards, but no salespeople and no customers, which was lucky for me. Cara went to a grocery 
store and got mobbed as she was getting into the car." He looked at Sunny's face. "She's all right, 
only a few bruises." 

"But what happened to her car?" Richard asked. 

"It didn't get zapped," Larry said, "just hung up on the seedlings. They'll be close to a couple 
of meters tall by tonight." He rubbed his hand across his forehead. "When I got back this 


morning, I filled the gas tank on my pickup from the barrel I keep in the tool shed behind the 
barn. I had the idea I could park the truck out beside the paved road in case we need to drive 
somewhere, but seedlings are coming up all along there. There's no room for a vehicle except 
right on the road and I can't leave it there. Not yet, anyway; people are still driving in and out of 
the area." 

"Maybe we can leave one at the foot of the driveway inside the gate," Richard said. "There 
are no seedlings coming up right at the gate. We should move Cara's car down here, though, so 
we can charge it. If you've got a tow rope, I can pull it. The Jeep has more clearance than either 
of the two pickups." 

Larry and Richard went off to the toolshed for rope and the kids surrounded Sunny. "What 
was it like in town?" Laken asked. "On TV they showed riots at a supermarket in Royal Oak. We 
were worried about you." 

"It was awful," Sunny said, looking at their serious young faces and wishing she could hold 
them all safe in her arms forever. "People were fighting and getting hurt. There won't be a scrap 
of anything left on the shelves by tonight." 

"Bet you'd never guess what Grandad bought," Jimmy said. "Boxes and boxes of aluminum 
foil!" 

"Aluminum foil?" Sunny said blankly. 

"For solar ovens," Jimmy said. "He's going to show me how to make one." 

It took her a moment to get the implication. Her father thought the power supply would fail. 
But they had always used the wood heater for cooking when there were power outages. Then she 
remembered that it was now impossible to cut trees down. For one single blissful moment, she'd 
forgotten that brutal fact. If the power went, how would they stay warm, how would they cook? 

"Help me unload the Jeep," she said. If she concentrated on what needed to be done in just 
the present moment, maybe she could stop worrying about what might happen tomorrow. 

Cara stuck her head out the west door. "Jimmy, go get your father and grandfather. Lunch is 
ready and we need to decide what everyone should do next." 

Twenty minutes later they were seated around the dining room table, eating ham and cheese 
quiche. "Our chickens will keep laying eggs," Cara said, "but regard the ham and cheese as a 
treat, because what we have left won't last for long." The bruises on her upper arms were 
beginning to turn purple. 

"The goats give milk," Jimmy said. "Couldn't we make goat cheese?" 

"I guess we can learn," Granny said. "Did you get my rice, Richard?" 

"Two twenty-five-kilogram bags," he said. 

"It'll have to do," she said. "I meant to ask for knitting needles, but I forgot." 

"What do you want those for?" Mayanne looked puzzled. 

"If this situation goes on for a long time, we'll have to learn how to shear sheep and make 
wool from their fleece. I know how to knit, though I doubt the rest of you do. I could teach 
whoever cares to learn." 

"T'll carve you some needles from dead wood," Jimmy said. "But there aren't any sheep here 
on Wescara." 

"We do own a couple of ewes, though," Granny said. "They live at The Croft, up Duke 
Road. That's Fred and Sharon Garnet's place. When they bought their flock of Icelandic sheep, 
Larry bought some as well. He was thinking about bringing them over here to live after he 
butchers the steers." 

Larry said, "Richard, maybe you should fill up the gas tank on your Jeep. I know you run 


mostly on electricity, but you'll need all the resources you can get." 

"I did that last night, luckily. This morning I saw lineups at both the gas stations in town. By 
now I'm sure those tanks are empty." 

"Which is another reason it's probably better to have the vehicles down here at the house. 
Vehicles are mostly electric now, but the art of siphoning gas hasn't been forgotten and some 
people will want to run because they don't know what else to do. Or because they can't help 
believing things will be different over the next hill." Larry pushed his plate away. "I think we'd 
better all stay on the farm from now on. | doubt if there's anything to be gained by going into the 
city.” 

"But I want to see what it's like." Jimmy's face wore a frustrated scowl. 

"Make do with the television," Cara said. "As people get more desperate, some will kill, 
even for small, insignificant things that you don't think have value. They'll be looking for 
anything they can trade for food. I want you all here, where you're safe." 

"We may not be able to leave, anyway," Larry said. "By tonight, the seedlings will be too 
tall." He looked at his grandchildren. "As tall as you three." 

"There's nothing to do here!" Laken exclaimed, looking frustrated. "I can't even talk to my 
friends; nobody's answering their LINCs." 

"But it's safe," Mayanne said. "The forest will look after us." 

"There's plenty to do here." Granny's tone was sharp. "Cooking and cleaning and washing 
for eight people takes work. So does tending to animals." Then her face softened as she looked at 
Laken. "I know you're going to miss your friends and your dancing, honey, but I think you'll 
agree being alive is better than starving to death. Anyway, your friends will be busy doing the 
same as we're doing, looking for food." 

Laken gazed down at her plate, her long dark hair swinging forward and hiding most of her 
face. 

"T'll need help extending the greenhouse," Larry said. "Also, we should go over the entire 
farm, as well as the park below us, and bring home all the dead tree branches, bark and twigs we 
can find. If the power goes out, we'll need a fire at least once in a while." 

"Did you get lots of eggs today?" Sunny asked the kids, hoping to distract Laken. 

"Five dozen," Mayanne said. "We delivered most of them to the houses in the subdivision 
next door." 

Laken looked up. "Tabs wanted to come with us. I felt bad leaving him in the house. It was 
so nice outside." 

"He needs to stay inside until he gets used to the house and all of us being here, so that he 
knows this is home," Sunny said. "He also needs to be a little bigger before he goes out. I don't 
want an eagle making a meal of him." 

"Red might look after him," Laken said. "But I don't know if he could herd Tabs, the 
chickens, and the steers all at the same time." 

"I wish we could go into the city," Jimmy said. "It's no fun being stuck here." 

Richard put his knife and fork on his empty plate. "It may not be fun, but I want you all to 
understand that you are extremely lucky to be here, where there's a stock of food and a chance to 
grow more. You can thank your grandparents for that. I never believed anything like this could 
happen to the world, and I was wrong." 

"Jim," said his grandfather, "when things settle down, when the panic is over, we'll go and 
look at everything you want to see. We'll need to scrounge for more things, too." 

The boy frowned. "What if there's no gas and no power? How will we get there?" 


"Walk." Granny laughed at the look on Jimmy's face. "Or adopt a horse." 


? 


Richard sat alone on the front patio, a jacket draped over his shoulders to ward off the chill 
of midnight. Hanging above the treetops in the park was a crescent moon, pale and serene among 
a scattering of stars. 

Why aren't we up there somewhere, gaining new knowledge, exploring new frontiers? Why 
are we Still here, struggling with old ones? 

The questions had no answers and were even more pointless than they had been six months 
ago. He tamped down his anger and his sense of betrayal, and stretched out his legs. It could be a 
long, long time before humanity recovered the will to continue exploring space. 

In the meantime, there were hundreds of urgent practical questions that needed to be 
answered during the next days and weeks, just so people could stay alive. And practical things to 
do, like getting used to the new limitations they faced, such as living in a house with too many 
other people. He'd told Jimmy they were lucky to be here, and he'd meant it, every word, but he 
yearned for the house on Hobbs Street. And he knew, though it was hard to face, that they'd have 
to get used to the loss of hundreds, maybe thousands, of the modern tools they all took for 
granted. 

But his brain was too tired to work anymore, and his thoughts drifted back to the only thing 
they'd watched on television tonight. 

Larry had been able to get old shows, including the morning news they'd already seen, but 
there had, apparently, been no broadcasts since. Then, about ten o'clock, a new line appeared in 
the program menu. Your Local News Guys. 

Clicking on it brought up Randy Coleman, a newscaster Richard had seen often. Randy was 
fortyish, with a receding hairline, a short beard, and a twinkling humor that showed even when 
he was being serious. He had appeared tonight in a striped cotton shirt and jeans, not his usual 
conservative dark suit. 

"This is Randy Coleman, folks, here to give you whatever news I can find. I must tell you 
that only two people are still here in the station. Maybe that's not surprising, considering what 
we're all up against." Randy smiled. "Come on out, Dave, the folks need to see who's running the 
camera." As a tall figure shambled toward his desk, Randy stood up and said, "This is Dave 
Cooley, everybody, cameraman, friend, partner." 

Dave Cooley turned and stood beside Randy. He was tall and big through the shoulders, and 
his plaid shirt made him look like everybody's image of an old-time logger. He had thick wavy 
hair and an even thicker mustache and a relaxed, happy face. He put his arm around Randy's 
waist and grinned into the camera. 

Randy said, "Dave and I are going to keep the station running as long as we can. We know 
that news is important, we know you want to hear about what's happening. The other people who 
worked here have gone to be with family and to take care of them, and we think they did the 
right thing. But Dave and I don't have any family except each other, and we have time to do this. 
We hope, if you like what we're doing, that you'll thank us with a little food now and again, keep 
us going. Just give us a call before you stop by and if you're feeling talkative, we'll give you an 
interview and the standard fifteen minutes of fame." 

Dave grinned, waved at the camera, and moved away from the lens. "What we plan on is 


being here every night to talk to you." Randy sat down at his desk again. "During the day, we'll 
be out interviewing people and photographing events." 

"Now," Randy went on, "if you're looking for something momentous in the news tonight, 
you'll be disappointed. We went to the parliament buildings to see if our duly elected 
representatives were working on these problems with the trees, but the place was deserted. We 
tried to LINC to the premier, but he's not answering his calls." 

"[ think most of you have been out and about today and so you know what's going on in 
local stores without us repeating it for you." Randy leaned forward over his desk and smiled. 
"We hope you have a peaceful evening, and we promise to be back tomorrow night around ten, 
bringing whatever news we can find.” 

The screen had gone black and there was nothing more except for old movies and 
yesterday's news. 

Would The News Guys' plan work? Would they be able to find out if there were still people 
working in hospitals and nursing homes, or as ambulance drivers, firemen and policemen? Were 
the buses still running? He didn't know why he was curious about buses; he rarely used them. 
But, because of gas shortages the last few years, most people did. 

He hoped Randy and Dave would get enough food. He hadn't known how much the news 
meant to him until it was gone. After what he'd seen in supermarkets today and on the road, 
knowing what was happening seemed even more important. 

He and Sunny had always shared, given to charity what they could afford, helped friends 
and neighbors. But since the trees started growing, he'd only had time to look after his own 
family, and only part of his family, at that. He couldn't get to North Vancouver to help his 
parents or even do anything for Ted. Tears squeezed up under his lids and he angrily blinked 
them away. 

His parents were sensible; they'd cope somehow. And Ted was a grown-up, with a partner 
and a couple of daughters, no longer just the bratty little brother he'd been twenty-five years ago. 
Twenty-five years! He couldn't believe it had been so long. Memories continued to well up, 
reminding him that Ted had been bratty only some of the time. He shut down the memory banks. 
The past was past; the present demanded all his energy. 

He desperately wanted to do a thorough examination of the young trees, do some 
experiments. But he was limited now to doing things for his family and the limits were becoming 
more stringent every day. He could take the News Guys a couple of dozen eggs, but was it worth 
the risk? Somebody might hijack the Jeep or even shoot him for it and then he'd be no good to 
anyone. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Monday, September 12, 2050. A week has gone by since we moved to Wescara, the longest 
week of my life, or the shortest, I can't decide which. It's hard settling into someone else's house. 
I don't know where things are kept and, whether I'm cooking, doing laundry or chores outside, I 
have to keep searching for tools or asking for directions. Richard is restless and frustrated, too, 
because he feels he has to defer to my father on decisions. We'll cope, because we have no 
choice, but everybody is a little edgy. 

The seedlings, which became saplings so quickly, are now young trees, six meters tall. They 
show no signs of slowing down. They're gaining in power, too. I went to the goat pen to gather 
droppings for the compost pile and accidentally touched one of them when I had the steel rake in 
my hand. It was a mild shock, just a little buzz, but it startled me. I'll be more careful now. I 
wonder how long it will be before they're capable of producing a full charge. Nobody knows, of 
course. Richard has been in touch with foresters all over the world and none of them has a clue 
about what's happening with the trees. Or likely to happen. 

Granny and Mom and I visited neighbors in the subdivision next door and gave them a few 
eggs. Most people have lived there a long time. Some are old and all of them are scared. 
Scientists have been saying for years that the speed of change and rise of uncertainty in this 
society have been stressing us and making us die younger. Nobody's rushing off to work or 
traveling anymore, but this thing with the trees happened so fast and has caused so much 
uncertainty that the stress is worse than ever. 

Mom likes to read about psychology; it helps in her law practice. She read an article a few 
weeks ago about studies which show that animals, including us, who are frightened by new 
things are actually sixty percent more likely to die than animals who are open to new 
experiences. That idea is frightening in itself. I know in my mind that attitude is everything, but 
sometimes it's hard to convince my gut. Jimmy's lucky; he's young enough to regard what's 
happening as an adventure and a challenge. 

Laken is unhappy about having her life disrupted, but she's spending hours with Granny, 
asking her about Cree traditions and about how they lived in the old days. She asks, "Why?" 
almost as much as Jimmy does! My daughter is a study in contrasts: one moment fussing about 
the loss of her big wall monitor and the next chatting with Granny about how to smoke moose 
meat. Mayanne, on the other hand, seems to welcome the isolation created by The Devastation. 
I'm trying to be calm and positive. I hope it'll get easier as time goes on. 

Some of our neighbors aren't going to manage, though. Kitty and George Maycock, both in 
their eighties, are terrified of illness, of starving, of being killed by outlaws. Kitty can't stop 
shaking and George can't stop ranting about what the government should be doing and isn't. 
Their neighbor, Louise Atkinson, who looks to be around the same age, was with them when we 
dropped in, and she made some sensible remarks, but they obviously didn't want to listen. We 
said we'd do our best to see that they're all right. 

Laken stuck her head in the bedroom door. "Mom, the News Guys are on!" 

Sunny closed the journal and hurried to the living room, arriving in time to hear Randy 
Coleman say, "...and we hear from our compatriots in Vancouver that the looting there is worse 
than it is here. It's bad enough here, friends. Looters, alone or in gangs, are roaming everywhere 
in the downtown area and, according to our sources, are also invading the suburbs. We heard 
gunfire at least half a dozen times today. Some people have barricaded themselves in their 


houses and apartments. One friend we called on wouldn't let us in even when he heard our 
voices." 

Sunny shivered and looked over at her father, who was staring at the screen, his face grim. 
Was he afraid that gangs would attack Wescara? 

Randy continued. "Half a dozen men tried to break into the station late this afternoon. I don't 
know if they thought the bag of muffins left for us by a kind viewer was worth the effort, but we 
sure thought it was worth defending. Thanks to whoever brought those; we deeply appreciate 
them. And, by the way, we tried to call the police but nobody's answering at the cop shop, so 
we're quite sure that the guns we hear being fired aren't wielded by the forces of justice." 

"The latest in the local news," Randy said, running a hand over his balding head, "comes 
from a viewer who lives near the airport. He told us there was a lot of activity around the 
hangars. That seemed strange, since regular flights stopped a week ago, and we decided it was 
worth the risk to go have a look. We thought some of you might want to see what's happened to 
the Pat Bay Highway, too." 

The view switched from Randy to the highway. Young trees filled the ditches on either side 
of the six lanes and, as far as Sunny could see, the fields beyond. Small green shoots were 
beginning to break through at the pavement edge. There was no traffic. No cars, no trucks, no 
bikes. All six lanes were empty. 

"That's eerie,” Cara said. "It's deserted. No, wait. Look, there's a deer wandering across the 
pavement, way up ahead there." 

The scene segued to the local airport and Randy's voice continued in the background. 
"Those are military helicopters taking off. We haven't seen anyone in uniform this past week and 
we thought they'd all gone home, the same as members of the legislature, but this proved us 
wrong.” 

The camera panned in on a man wearing army fatigues and a helmet. He looked surprised, 
then angry. "Get the hell out of here! We're carrying out some tests and it could be dangerous." 

Randy's voice said, "Give us a break! We're the only news hounds still operating. What tests 
are you doing?" 

The army man looked over his shoulder, then shrugged. "It's too late. They're already 
coming in.” 

The camera zeroed in on two sets of six dull green helicopters roaring in over the airfield, 
aiming at the western edge of the runway. As the first group flew over the trees, Sunny could see 
something being sprayed. Flames and smoke blazed up. The second group of helicopters circled 
away to the north, sprayed something there, then both groups headed east. 

"Are you experimenting with some way of stopping the tree growth?" Randy asked. The 
camera focused on the army man. 

"You got it. We used firebombs on one side. They rupture on impact and spread burning fuel 
gel. If that stops the growth, we may be able to use it in other places so we can get transportation 
lines running again." 

"And on the north side?" Randy's voice was steady, but he looked shaken. 

"Defoliant. It's a chemical designed to make the leaves fall off. If you strip the leaves from a 
plant, it dies." The helicopters were coming in from the east again. 

"Can I ask who ordered these tests?" Randy asked. 

The army man shrugged again. "Guess it won't hurt to tell you. The provincial government. 
Our premier, in fact. He said we have to stop this incursion. That's why the army's here. It's our 
duty to do whatever we can to keep the country working." 


The camera swung back to Randy but, before he could ask another question, the army man 
said, "Okay, you better leave now. Fire bombs produce a large amount of carbon monoxide. If it 
drifts over here, you'll find it hard to breathe and you might pass out. I don't recommend 
breathing the defoliant either." He pulled a mask from his pack. 

"One more question. Are you coming back to see the results of the tests?" 

"Yeah, in a week or two." 

"Aren't you worried about the danger of touching or breathing that stuff?" 

"We'll have robots take the samples." The man put his mask on. 

Randy handed him a card. "I'd like to know what happens. I'd sure appreciate a call. If 
you've got something that works, people are going to feel a lot better." 

The man stuck the card in his pocket and loped off toward the landing helicopters. The 
camera switched back to Randy at his news desk. 

Jimmy said, "Dad, I thought you said we wouldn't spray anything on the trees because it 
would poison us, too." 

"I wouldn't do it," Richard said, "but I'm not running things. I think somebody panicked, and 
it sounds like that somebody was the premier." 

Larry said, "If that's an example of our government taking action, I'm glad they've all gone 
back to their own ridings. It'll take years for the chemicals to disperse before that ground is safe 
for animals and plants." 

Randy was speaking again. "You may remember that late last week we reported seeing 
someone try to set fire to saplings in Beacon Hill Park. When we checked those trees on our way 
back from the airport, the bark was scorched, but they were growing just as fast as those which 
hadn't been set afire. So that ploy didn't work." The camera showed a brief clip of young 
Douglas-firs, the leaves looking healthy despite blackened trunks. "It's my opinion that what we 
saw at the airport today will prove just as useless." 

The camera settled on Randy's face again. He looked tired. "And that's it for tonight, folks. 
Anarchy reigns in the streets of our capital city and, so far, in the contest between humans and 
trees, we figure it's trees nine, people zero." 


The rain started next morning, clear drops of water cascading down the window glass and 
quivering on spider webs strung on the blackberry vines. Sunny was laying the table for 
breakfast. "I guess we need some lights on." The dining room was next to the kitchen, on the 
north side of the house, so the only natural light that reached it was from the living room 
windows. 

Cara flipped a switch and soft lights gleamed on the cereal bowls. "I wonder what rain will 
do to the tree growth." 

"Every evening, when Dad measures the trees, I mark down the figures. I guess we'll know 
the answer in a few days." 

"Are you sleeping all right?" Cara asked. "You look tired." 

"Not as well as I'd like. This house is quiet, and I find the silence hard to get used to. I'm 
accustomed to hearing traffic, or people next door. I fall asleep, then wake up terrified because I 
can't hear anything." What terrified her most was the thought that gangs could sneak up to the 
house without anyone knowing, but she didn't want to say that, as if saying the words aloud 


would make it happen. Sunny gave her head a shake. J never used to be superstitious. 

"I was like that when we first moved in here, but I'm all right now." Cara sighed. "We're all 
worried, too, which doesn't help." 

Larry and Richard came in from feeding the animals. Larry dropped a couple of turnips on 
the kitchen counter and said, "These are all that's left from last fall's harvest. They're looking 
very good, considering they've been in the root cellar almost a year." He washed his hands at the 
sink. "We should have incorporated a root cellar into the house design when we built, but I didn't 
realize how handy that would be until I had to tramp through the rain every winter to get potatoes 
for supper." 

"Too late now," Cara said. "It'll soon be time to start digging up the garden and filling the 
Space again." 

Granny walked into the kitchen. "When I'm gone, you can use my sweat lodge as a root 
cellar." 

"I hope you're not planning to leave any time soon,” Larry said, giving her a pat on the 
shoulder. "But the sweat lodge would work well as a root cellar. Those rock and concrete walls 
are thick enough. I'd want to take the cow hide off and build a proper wooden door, though." 

Granny began serving oatmeal as the three kids wandered in, Tabs trotting along behind 
them. "You'd need a good tight door to keep out little varmints. But for now, I'll stick with the 
cow hide. It smells of smoke and feels like home." 

Jimmy eyed the lone banana that sat beside a bowl of fresh blackberries. "Is that the last 
banana?" 

"Yes, it is." Laken grabbed it and began peeling off the skin. "And you're not getting any; 
you had two yesterday." 

"That's not fair!" Jimmy threw a blackberry at her. It slid down her cheek, making a dark red 
streak, and landed on the table. 

"You selfish little pig!" Laken started to rise. 

"Stop it!" Granny snapped, before Sunny could intervene. "You two get along; we have no 
time for this kind of silliness." She gave Laken a long steady look. 

Sunny watched in amazement as her daughter sat down, took a deep breath, and cut the 
banana into three pieces. She handed one each to Jimmy and Mayanne. They thanked her very 
quietly. 

"Eat slowly and savor the taste." Cara's tone was gentle. "It may be the last banana you ever 
eat. Such a treasure deserves respect." 

Sunny gave her mother a grateful look. Cara was always loving with the children, no matter 
how worried or stressed she was. 

Jimmy put some blackberries on his oatmeal and stirred the fruit around, making little 
mountains of it under the steaming porridge. "Grandad, why don't you use biometric, like 
everybody else?" 

"You mean for access to the house?" Larry emptied the milk carton onto his oatmeal, then 
looked at Cara. "Is there any more milk?" 

"Not unless we can get some from neighbors. I'll fetch some soy milk from the storage 
room. I bought several cases since it keeps well." 

"We'll be able to drink goat milk when Prudence and Periwinkle have their kids in 
February." Larry turned to Jimmy. "Smart cards and biometric entry rely on electronic readers. If 
the power goes down, the readers won't work. Old-fashioned locks and keys will work no matter 
what." 


"Dad, you seem really sure we're going to lose power," Sunny said. 

"I know we're going to lose power," Larry said. "I just don't know when. Might be ten years 
down the road, might be a month from now. But I think it will be a lot less than ten years." He 
stirred his oatmeal. "When we built here, I wanted to be off the grid, but it didn't seem urgent at 
the time, and I thought I could put in a bank of batteries later on and switch over to our own 
power. Unless we can scrounge batteries and also enough concrete and wood to build a shelter 
for them, we're too late." 

"Most of our power in this province comes from hydroelectric dams," Richard said. "As far 
as I can remember, we have something like three dozen reservoirs on seven major river basins 
and some smaller river basins, all generating power. Why would they stop working?" 

"Lack of servicing,” Larry replied. "If there's nobody around to do regular maintenance, 
especially keeping the zebra and quagga mussels under control, you'll get generators overheating 
because mussels have clogged the coolant pipes. That means they'll automatically shut down. 
Wind turbines will only operate until their lubrication fails." 

"What if the climate becomes drier?” Cara asked. "If the volume of water carried by rivers 
drops, eventually there might not be enough water in the reservoirs to make the turbines turn." 

"An earthquake would do it, too," Jimmy said. "Wow, just imagine what that would be like! 
An earthquake in the Rockies could shift the Peace River into another valley and there'd be no 
water at all in those reservoirs." 

"You're all such pessimists!" Sunny said. "What about the gas-fired turbines we've had for 
the last few years? Mussels and changes in the climate won't bother those." 

"That's right," Larry said, "but when the supply of natural gas runs out, they'll shut down, 
too." 

Sunny gave a rueful laugh. "I keep forgetting that our technological wonders need people to 
keep them running. It's so easy just to take all these things for granted." 

"Most people do," Larry said. "Except for the real pessimists like your mother and me." He 
grinned at her. 

"Sorry, Dad," she said. "You've been working out how to manage without relying on anyone 
but yourself. I've just been living my life and helping plants grow." She took her bowl to the 
kitchen sink and rinsed it, the stream of water raising a new question. "What about the intake 
pipes in the lake where we get water? Will mussels clog those up, too?" 

Larry rose and began gathering empty bowls from the others. "I don't think so. People aren't 
allowed to use boats on that lake. Mussels usually spread by attaching themselves to boats. When 
the boats are taken to different lakes, the mussels drop off and start new colonies." He put the 
stack of bowls beside the sink. "I don't intend to take the municipal water supply for granted, 
though. One of the things I've been meaning to do since we moved here is to clean out that old 
well west of the orchard and see if I can get it working." 

"Speaking of jobs," Cara said, "does everyone have chores for today? I think we need to 
have some kind of routine. It feels quite strange to me not being able to go to work or arrange 
meetings. I'll feel better if I have regular tasks every day." 

Jimmy laughed. "I think it's great. No more school!" 

Richard said, "My mission is to pull the rowboat off the rocks where it's parked and hide it 
as close to the water as I can. There's an old split rail fence close by. If I can get the boat behind 
that and cover it with some brush, it might be safe. If not, we'll have to use the kayak stored in 
the garage rafters." 

"IT don't think you'll find any brush," Larry said. "The kids and I gathered all we could find 


while you were doing other things. But there's a big, thick patch of dunegrass at the north end of 
Campbell Bay. It's nearly two meters tall, big enough to hide a small rowboat." 

Laken said, "I'm supposed to empty the compost bins from both toilets and bring in more 
sawdust. Boring!" 

"Do we have any sawdust left?" Cara asked Larry. 

"Not much," he said. "We'll have to use something else as a bulking agent. I don't want to 
use straw; I need that to make bedding for the animals. We can probably find some peat moss in 
nurseries once things settle down and it's safe to go scrounging. When that's all gone, we'll have 
to gather our own and dry it." 

"In the meantime," Cara said, "lets gather dead leaves and let them dry. Maybe we should 
gather some green ones, too, like salmonberry and maple, and some bracken to use as toilet 
paper. We only have one case left in the storage room." 

"You can use peat moss for that, too," Granny said. "In the meantime, I'll cut up some old 
clothes to make cloth wipes. We can drop them in a bucket of water and wash them when there 
are enough to make it worthwhile. Just like the old days, when people used cloth diapers." 

"Laken, will you trade jobs with me?" Jimmy said. 

She gave him a suspicious look. "Why? You never liked doing the toilets at home." 

"Because it'll only take five minutes and then I can go help Dad with the boat. If I have to 
hunt for eggs and put out feed and water for the chickens, it'll take forever. Anyhow, you like 
talking to the hens." 

"Suits me," Laken said. "Mayanne, what are you going to do?" 

"Vacuum the whole house," she said, "then help Granny with lunch." 

"I'm going to pick fruit," Cara said, "and figure out how to preserve it. Sunny?" 

"Greenhouse duties," she said. "Planting winter vegetables in starter pots. Dad?" 

"I'm going to look at the well," Larry said, "and do some planning for the greenhouse 
extension." 

There was a tapping at the living room window. Sunny started, and turned, holding her 
breath, afraid of who might be there. The black figure on the other side of the sliding door was so 
tiny that she didn't see it until Granny laughed. 

"There's Little Charlie," Granny said. "I guess my first chore is to give him his treat. And 
look who wants to go out and play with him." 

Tabs stared at Little Charlie through the window, tentatively batting at him with a paw. The 
crow stared back, head cocked to one side. 

Sunny scooped up the kitten. "Not yet, little one. You need to grow up a bit before you're a 
match for that bird." 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


By noon the rain had stopped, and the sun shone down as warmly as if it were August rather 
than halfway through September. Laken finished her lunch of tomato soup and looked longingly 
at the bright day outside. "Granny, do you want me to pick some blackberries?" 

"They're still too wet and besides, you'd get soaked brushing up against the bushes." Granny 
pulled a few grains of wheat out of her pocket. "Here, go out and give these to Little Charlie if 
he's around. He got so interested in a political discussion with other crows this morning that he 
left half his treat." 

Twenty minutes later, Laken came in from the patio and gave the grain back to Granny. "I 
called and called, but he must be away hunting." 

Mayanne came padding down the hall in bare feet, wearing only a swimsuit. "It's so warm 
out, I want to go for a swim. I haven't been since we came here." 

"T'll go with you." Laken bent to take off her runners. 

"You don't have to," Mayanne said. "You know I'm a good swimmer." 

"Swimming in the sea is not the same as swimming in the rec center pool. Anyway, I want 
to go; it's too nice to stay inside." Mayanne had won two prizes for swimming but that didn't 
mean it was safe for her to swim by herself. Laken went to their room, changed into her 
swimsuit, and came back carrying a couple of towels. 

"You two mind yourselves," Granny said. "Why don't you take Jimmy?" 

"He won't want to come." Laken hoped it was true; she had to put up with him way too 
much now that they were all confined to the farm. "He's in the workshop with Dad and 
Grandad." 

"Off you go then. And leave your LINCs here. You don't want to risk bumping into a tree 
when you're wearing metal." Granny turned toward the hall and her own room. "I'll have a nap 
and dream about supper." 

Laken followed Mayanne through the long, dry, brown grass across the park and into the 
trees that divided the meadow from the sea. The young saplings along the edge of the old forest 
were thin and very tall, over six meters now. It was difficult to find a path among them. "These 
are going to crowd each other out when they get bigger." 

"That's sad. I wish they could all grow." Mayanne caressed two young cedars as she inched 
between them. 

"Granny says that's the way nature works," Laken said. "Most plants produce way more 
seeds than they need, and more little plants, too, just to make sure some survive." 

"Is that what Grandad means by survival of the fittest?" 

"I guess." Would she be one of the humans who survived? Granny said that was up to the 
individual. Anybody who had the will to survive would do it. But didn't everybody? 

Mayanne turned to the right and clambered down a gully to the left half of Split Beach, two 
tiny three-meter strips of pebbled beach, separated by a wall of rock twice her height. She 
dropped her towel on a log, made her way across the sun-warmed pebbles, and started wading in. 
"Oh, this is cold!" 

Laken stuck a toe in. "Brrrrrrr! I don't think I can do this an inch at a time. It has to be all or 
nothing." She flopped in, the shock reverberating through her body, then stood up, waded a 
meter or two, and struck out in deeper water. Mayanne was already past Sliver Rock and heading 
for Seal Isle. 


Mayanne called, "This is a lot more buoyant than..." Her voice broke off into a scream. 
"Something's got me! Laken, I can't move!" 

Laken treaded water, pulled the hair away from her eyes and saw Mayanne thrashing in the 
water. Suddenly she went under, then came up spluttering and struggling even harder, making a 
panic-stricken squeal. 

Laken stroked toward her, then dove and grabbed Mayanne by the ankle. She pulled the 
entwining streamers of kelp away from Mayanne's feet, surfaced, and pinned her cousin's arms. 
"Relax! It was only seaweed you were tangled in." 

Mayanne was still gasping. "Come on," Laken said, taking one of her arms and pulling 
toward shore. "Swim. You can do it." 

Two minutes later they were on the beach, both breathing hard. Finally, Mayanne managed 
to speak. "Is that what you meant about the sea being different?" 

"T thought you knew about seaweed." Laken slung one towel around Mayanne's shoulders, 
the second around her own. 

"I've never swum anywhere but in a pool." Mayanne was shivering. "When we came here 
for visits, we waded in Parry Bay, but never went into deep water." 

Laken pointed to the kelp beds off Tree Isle and the end of Seal Isle. "There's a ton of 
seaweed out there. Usually, you can just kick free if you run into it." 

Mayanne rose. "Let's go home. I don't feel like swimming now." 

Laken led the way up the hill toward Wescara, wondering if she should have tried to make 
Mayanne go back in the water and face her fear of the seaweed. That's what her father said you 
should do if you were frightened by something. 

In their room, dressed in dry clothes, Mayanne said, "I want to go to Garriana for a while. 
Are you coming?" 

Laken shook her head. "No. I'll go see what Mom's doing in the greenhouse. I don't feel like 
staying inside." When she left the bedroom, Morgan was standing in a thick grove of Garry oaks, 
calling to the other dryads. 

An hour later Laken returned, expecting to find Mayanne still communing with the trees in 
her virtual forest, but instead she was scanning the books on the living room shelves, running her 
finger across the spines as she read. 

"I'm trying to find a book about seaweed," Mayanne said. 

"Why a book? You'll find tons of stuff on the Web." 

"Granny wants a book. She says you can eat seaweed and use it for medicine, but she's never 
done that because she's a prairie woman and only knows about land plants." 

So Mayanne had found her own way to face her fears. "I know some people eat seaweed, 
but I haven't. I don't remember Mom and Dad ever being into any kind of sea food, plant or 
animal." 

Mayanne looked out through the tall windows to the sea sunning itself in the distance. "But 
there must be lots of things out there we could eat. If things get as bad as Grandad says, maybe 


we'll have to." 


The News Guys came on as usual at ten that night. Randy wore a green sweatshirt and a 
leather vest, and had a coffee mug beside his right hand, as if he'd simply dropped in for a 


neighborly visit. Which in a way he had, Sunny thought. 

"For those viewers who aren't in touch by LINC with friends and relatives across this 
continent,” he said, "we can tell you that what is happening here is happening around the world. 
Riots, looting, killing. Not a pretty picture, folks, but so far as we can judge, that's the way it's 
going to be for some time." 

Randy took a sip from his mug. Sunny wondered whether it was coffee he was drinking or 
something stronger. If she'd spent the day hearing about disasters instead of standing in a quiet, 
peaceful greenhouse, her hands deep in the soil, she'd certainly want a few drinks to numb her 
mind. 

"Dave and I went to the hospitals this morning," Randy said, "and the good news is that a 
few doctors and nurses are still working. The bad news is that somebody broke into both 
institutions and stole drugs. The one tired and heroic nurse we talked to said what's left of the 
drugs has been moved to safer storage. On our travels across town, we also noted that every drug 
store we passed had windows smashed in, so out there, somewhere, are a lot of very stoned 
people." 

Randy took another sip and continued. "That made us wonder about jails, so we checked the 
cop shop and the two minimum security institutions in town. As far as we could tell, the cells are 
empty. I'd like to think that the cops let the inmates out, so they'd have a chance to find food 
instead of suffering sure starvation. Considering what some of these prisoners are like, this may 
not be good news for the rest of us, but there's nothing we can do about it." 

The scene shifted to a bland, white, six-story building on a street lined with ornamental 
Japanese plum trees, their wine-colored leaves beginning to litter the sidewalk. "This is the 
nursing home we visited this morning." The camera returned to Randy's somber face. "We found 
the front doors unlocked so we walked in. This building is now a mausoleum, folks. On the two 
floors we checked, every room had a person lying in bed, looking peacefully asleep. But they 
weren't asleep. Every one of them was dead. I can only speculate on what happened and why, so 
I'll leave it to you to make your own guesses." 

"That's awful!" Sunny whispered. 

"Depends on your point of view," Granny said. "In the circumstances, it's probably the 
kindest thing anyone could have done." 

"But you wouldn't want..." 

"I might," Granny said. "I've never told anyone this, but I've always been afraid of having a 
stroke and being helpless. Death itself has no terrors for me; being at the mercy of other people 
does." 

"Hush!" Larry said. "Look at the screen." 

The camera was focused on two big army tanks on what looked like the Pat Bay Highway 
just north of the city. The tanks were half off the road, in awkward positions that left no doubt 
they were immobilized. "Now for the fun stuff," Randy said. "The army was out again today. I 
guess the five-month-old news of what trees can do to engines hasn't yet filtered through to our 
premier. We learned from the commander of this unit, who refused to be photographed, that the 
premier sent the tanks out to destroy trees on the road. Both those vehicles are now useless. 
Fortunately, the drivers are recovering." 

"Sometimes," Richard said, "I wonder why scientists bother disseminating facts to the 
general public, which just goes on believing what it wants to believe." 

"You told me yourself that people don't like new facts," Sunny said, "and that sometimes it 
takes years for them to accept changes. Remember the article about phlebotomy that Laken 


found when she was doing research for a Health Studies essay? Some doctor proved, back in the 
1600s, that bloodletting didn't work but three hundred years later it was still being recommended 
by doctors." 

Richard was no longer paying attention to her. The news camera had switched to a familiar 
scene, West Bay in Victoria Harbour. "We went down to have a look at the marina after dinner," 
Randy said. "By the way, thanks, Marnie and Max, for the beef stew." The camera panned across 
the concrete docks. Usually, the fingers were crammed full, and Ted had told Richard that people 
had to go on a waiting list to get a berth, but now there were dozens of empty spaces. The cluster 
of float houses on the south side of the bay looked as though they were huddling together. 

Randy came back on camera. "We talked to a man who lives aboard his power boat. He told 
us that a bunch of small boats took off for Vancouver early last week." The camera focused on a 
gray-haired man in a windbreaker, who said, "Some of those boaters told me the tree growth was 
likely only happening on the island and everything would be fine on the mainland." The man 
shrugged. "Me, I believe what I see and take it from there. Problems always hit the mainland 
before they get over to us, so I figure things are just as bad in Vancouver. The fishing is likely 
better here, anyway." 

"On Labor Day," Randy continued, "when we interviewed people heading for the ferry, 
most of them said they were going to the mainland because they didn't like being trapped on an 
island." He smiled. "I found that hard to understand because this is a big island. The population 
is over a million. Anything you can get on the mainland you can get here, though I have to admit 
we don't have any land that looks like the prairies. Unless you count the ocean. That's pretty 
flat." 

Richard said, "I wish I could take food to Randy and Dave; they're doing a great job." The 
camera returned to the marina docks for a couple of seconds. 

"Oh, look! There's the Lazy Dazy!" The deep voice issuing from Jimmy's mouth apparently 
startled him as much as it did everyone else. "Sitting all by itself on the end finger. What's it 
doing there, Dad? You said Uncle Ted went to Saturna Island." 

"He did," Richard replied, leaning forward for a better look. But the view had shifted back to 
the studio and Randy was saying goodnight. "I'll call him right now." 

Richard opened his LINC and said, "Call Ted." Five seconds later Ted's face appeared on 
the small screen and Richard said, "amplify" so that everyone in the room could hear Ted's voice. 

"I was just going to call you," he said. "We only docked half an hour ago and I've been 
hooking up the services." 

"Why did you come back?" Richard asked. "If you've been watching the news, you know the 
grocery stores are empty and people are looting everywhere. We haven't left the farm for a 
week." 

"We had no reason to stay on Saturna," Ted said. "Janet's mother died, so we decided to 
come back and see if we could hook up with you." 

"Tracy died? What happened?" 

"Hang on a sec." After a moment, Ted spoke again. "I walked down the dock a few meters 
so Janet couldn't hear me. She and the girls are very upset. Tracy was so terrified that she was 
hysterical when we got to the island. She kept saying she didn't want to live if the world was 
going to be such a mess. Janet couldn't make her calm down, so she finally went out to get some 
barbiturates. The drugstore was still open then and the druggist was giving people anything they 
wanted." 

"Didn't the barbiturates work?" 


"Only too well," Ted said. "Janet gave her enough to make her sleep, but during the night 
she woke up and took the whole lot." 

Sunny shivered. How could Tracy want to die when she had her daughter and 
granddaughters to live for? How could she subject them to such pain when they had so many 
other terrible things to face? 

"I'm sorry," Richard said. "That must have been a hell of a shock for all of you. But you 
might have been safer to stay there." 

"Janet couldn't stand to be in the house," Ted said. "Tracy had no garden and not much food, 
so after we buried her, we packed what there was into the boat and headed back. Tracy hadn't 
lived on the island long enough to make many friends and there was no one there that we knew." 

"I'm sorry," Richard said again. "What about sailing around here tonight? You could anchor 
the boat in Campbell Cove, say between Seal Isle and Sliver Rock and come up to the house 
from Split Beach in the park. You'd have to sleep on the boat because there's no room in the 
house, but we have food, and we could do with more help." He paused and said awkwardly, "It 
would be good to have you here." 

And that, Sunny thought, is as close as Richard is ever going to get to saying he loves his 
brother. 

"Thanks," Ted said, "but I don't want to sail in the dark and I can tell by the sky that there's a 
wind coming up. I'll call you in the morning." He disconnected and Richard closed his LINC. He 
gave Larry a worried glance. "Hope I wasn't out of line inviting Ted and his family to join us." 

"They'll be welcome," Larry said. "As you said, we can do with more help." 

"It'll be good for our kids to have some company, too," Sunny said. 

"Sally and Chrissie are just babies," Laken said. 

"Sally is twelve and Chrissie is eight," Sunny said. "They've been out of diapers for a long 
time." She felt a surge of warmth as she thought about her nieces. They were sweet girls, like 
their mom, Janet, and it would be good to see their smiles every day. Ted and Janet were upbeat, 
too. And practical. They'd fit right in. 

Richard stood up and stretched. "When they get here, maybe we should haul their boat up 
one of the gullies that lead down to Split Beach. If we braced it, they could still sleep in it." 

Larry nodded. "It's the only hiding place I know for a boat that size. We'd have to remove 
the masts to make it fit, but that won't be difficult." 

Sunny hadn't been down to Split Beach since early summer. The two minuscule coves 
hardly qualified as a beach at all, being so small. But the gullies that meandered down to it were 
almost hidden by branches of massive firs and oaks. The boat would be easy to miss from the 
park, impossible to see from the water. 


Granny turned over in her bed for what felt like the hundredth time. If I weren't here, she 
thought, there'd be a bedroom for Ted and Janet and they wouldn't have to sleep in a cold, damp 
boat through the winter. 

But she was here, and she intended to stay. For now, anyway. Maybe she had no good 
reason to go on living; she'd done most of what she wanted to do and, at ninety, nobody would 
be so foolish as to give her a pilot's license. Granny smiled into the darkness. She wouldn't be so 
foolish as to take lessons, come to that. An old body had its limits. But she could still cook, and 


she was an elder. That counted for something, even in these modern days. And, damn it, she 
wanted to know what was going to happen next. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a muffled whine. Was the dog trying to tell someone there 
were intruders outside? She got up and, by the dim glow of the night light in the hall, went 
barefoot to her partly open door and stuck her head out. The noise came again, but it wasn't Red. 
This time it sounded more like someone crying and seemed to come from the room across the 
hall, where Laken and Mayanne slept. 

Granny went back to her night table, flipped on the light, and reached for her glasses. She 
frowned when her hand found nothing, annoyed that the old habit still held. She hadn't worn 
glasses since she'd consented to laser surgery two years ago. Eighty years of habit was hard to 
break, and she wouldn't have bothered trying but Cara had insisted. "No one wears them 
anymore, Mom," she'd said. "Any eye problems can be fixed by simple surgery now. Besides, if 
you break those glasses, you won't be able to find anybody to make new ones." 

Granny walked across the hall and pushed the door open a crack. Yes, it was one of the girls 
crying. "Laken?" 

The girl sniffled and gulped. "Sorry, I didn't mean to wake you up." A faint snore from the 
other bed told her than Mayanne hadn't heard a thing. 

"I wasn't asleep. Come to my room and tell me why you're unhappy." 

Laken followed her and curled up in the armchair. Granny handed her a clean handkerchief 
and sat on the bed. "Too bad we can't get paper tissues anymore. That's a convenience I miss 
even more than I'm going to miss toilet paper." 

"It's my friend, Ginny,” Laken said. 

"Which Ginny?" She'd heard about many of Laken's friends over the years and could recall 
at least two Ginnys, maybe three. 

Laken took a long breath. "Natsume. Ginny Natsume. She called just before dinner, 
threatening to commit suicide, like Janet's mom." 

So that was the reason Laken had only picked at her dinner. 

"Why? If I remember right, she's an only child and her parents adore her. And she has her 
whole life in front of her," Granny said. Though if many people were going to starve or die 
defending their property, Ginny's life might turn out to be very short. "I know that's a trite thing 
to say, but I'm surprised she's not finding all this disruption an adventure, the way Jimmy does." 

"She's not interested in the real world, Granny. She spends all her time online. When she's 
not doing schoolwork, she's surfing or gaming or sending messages to friends. She's got eight 
friend networks and she talks to all of them every day. She's developed it into some kind of art 
form, I think. I've only got two networks." Laken blew her nose. "She says messages are 
bouncing back from half the kids in her networks and they don't answer when she tries to call 
them." 

"Your friend's routine has gone all to hell, like your grandmother's. Do you think Ginny is 
overreacting? Exaggerating how she feels?" 

"I don't know." Laken paused. "She's a very intense person. I wish I could go see her and get 
her to talk things through. I tried to keep her on the LINC, but she acted like she was on drugs or 
something. She talked nonstop for about two minutes and, when I tried to ask questions, she said 
she had lots more people to call and broke the connection." 

"I wish you could go see her." Granny said. "You might be able to help. But going into the 
city is too dangerous. Try calling her in the morning." 

"I tried three times tonight, before The News Guys came on, but there was no answer. I left 


messages but she hasn't called back." Tears slid down Laken's cheeks. "I'm scared she's already 
done it." 

Granny knelt beside Laken's chair and put her arms around her great-granddaughter. "I don't 
know which is the hardest part, not knowing what's happened or not being able to help." 

Laken wept on her shoulder for a minute, while Granny massaged her back. Then she raised 
her head. "I don't know either, but it feels awful." 

"Being human often does." 

"Yeah," Laken said. "I wish I could be one of the goats. They're never sad." 

"You mean you'd rather be eaten than sad?" 

Laken wailed, "We're not going to eat the goat babies, are we?" 

"I hope not. But Bucky, Baby and Boo are almost full-grown," Granny said, "and that's what 
they were raised for." 

"I'm not going to even think about that," Laken said, and stood up. "I feel better, Granny. 
Maybe I can sleep now." 

"Sleep tight. Tomorrow's another day. Anything could happen." 

Granny turned off the light and got back into bed. The problem was that any number of 
things could happen and many of them were, at the very least, unpleasant. She lay in bed, staring 
unseeing at the ceiling. Had her two sons reached their hunting camp? If anyone could survive 
what Sunny was calling The Devastation, those two had a good chance. When they were still 
boys, they'd embraced the old ways of the tribe and rejected nearly everything the modern world 
had to offer. That was probably why they'd never married. Very few modern women were 
interested in learning how to dry moose meat and make pemmican. 

She turned onto her side and faced the wall. Her boys didn't wear LINCs. So, whether they 
lived or died, she'd never know. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Morning brought more sunlight and a faint breeze. Richard and Larry lifted the heavy 
wooden cover off the old well and propped it against the stonework. Richard peered into the 
depths and saw, far below, a gleam of water through the tangle of tin cans, rotting lumber and 
bits of unidentifiable metal that filled the well to the brim. 

"How deep is it?" Jimmy asked. 

"The people who sold us the property said it's supposed to be about ten meters," Larry said. 
"I doubt if it's been used for the last fifty years, maybe not for the last hundred. This land was 
first settled back in the late 1800s." 

"Why would they even try to dig a well?" Jimmy asked. "Grandad, you said there's solid 
rock under the soil." 

"Not quite solid," Larry said. "There are almost always fractures in bedrock." 

"But how would they know where the fracture was?" Laken asked, slapping her gloves from 
hand to hand. All four of them wore rubber boots and gloves in preparation for the well cleaning. 
"There weren't any computers back then." 

"A dowser probably found the water," Larry said. "People still use dowsers; they're more 
successful at finding water than scientific methods." 

The slight slur against science annoyed Richard but he didn't want to start an argument, not 
when he was living in Larry's home. He looked out to sea; the white sails of the Lazy Dazy 
should appear sometime before noon. The calm sparkle of blue sea and white cumulus clouds 
heaped behind the Olympic Mountains made the last ten days seem like an ugly nightmare. 

"Oh, yeah," Jimmy said. "I read about dowsing for a school course last winter, but I don't 
remember how it works." 

"Scientists have proved that humans can detect electrical charges at fairly close range," 
Richard said, determined to put science back on a proper footing. "That's not surprising, since 
our bodies have their own electrical systems." A low-toned caw sounded from the nearest young 
walnut tree. "All living beings have electrical systems, including plants and Little Charlie there. 
If that is Little Charlie." 

The crow left the walnut tree and flew toward the patio. "Yes, it is," Larry said. "He's 
looking for Granny and his morning treat." Larry turned to Jimmy. "Also, humans are ninety- 
eight percent water, therefore good conductors. That's how we sense the electric charges created 
by underground water." 

"So how come we need divining rods?" Jimmy propped one foot on the wellhead. 

"They act as extensions of the dowser's hands," Larry said. "The signals received in his body 
are too subtle for him to detect without help, but they result in slight involuntary muscle 
movements, which are magnified by the divining rods." 

"Oh," Jimmy said, "so the muscles pull the dowsing rod down, not some magic in the 
ground." 

Laken laughed. "Jimmy, you don't even believe in magic." 

"No, but things that don't have an explanation sure seem like it." 

"Like the trees." Laken and Larry spoke at the same time. 

"Someday science will provide an explanation for the trees," Richard said. "As for dowsing, 
there are three sensors in the human body that pick up electromagnetic information. The theory is 
that by comparing information from these three sensory points, the brain can determine both the 


distance and direction of an electromagnetic source without our being aware of the process." 

"Like the way our brain uses our two eyes to figure out how far away an object is, without 
us consciously thinking about it," Larry said. 

"Okay," Jimmy said, "I understand about dowsing. Now I want to know why people threw 
so much junk in this well. It's going to take forever to clean it." 

"I guess they thought the well would never be used again." Laken pulled on her gloves. 
"Who's going in first?" 

"Me," said Jimmy. He stood still while Larry fitted him with a leather harness, attached a 
rope to it and tied the other end of the rope around the nearest apple tree. Jimmy climbed over 
the wellhead and stepped onto the debris. "Hey, this stuff isn't floating! The well must be full 
right to the bottom." He picked up a piece of rotting wood. "Where do you want me to throw this 
stuff?" 

"Over here, on the west side," Larry said, "but watch where you're throwing. The rest of us 
will be back and forth, sorting out the junk and taking it away." 

If they lived through The Devastation, Richard thought, Jimmy might become a scientist, 
too. The boy still looked very young—the major adolescent growth spurt hadn't happened yet— 
but his voice was changing and his hunger to know and to explore continued to grow. Richard 
pushed the wheelbarrow closer to the well. "Larry, have you decided what we're going to do with 
all this junk?" 

Larry was putting pieces of wood into a canvas sling. "We can let the wood dry and use it 
for fires. The plastic and unusable bits of metal should be dumped in the northeast corner of the 
property, out of the way." 

"Do you want to bury it?" 

Larry shook his head. "Metal will disintegrate faster above ground and eventually rust away 
to nothing. Plastic will take hundreds of years, but light and air will at least help it along. If we 
bury this junk, the earth will preserve it for thousands of years and I don't like the idea of 
preserving garbage. We'll let the air compost it." 

Soon the wheelbarrow was full, and Richard pushed it up past the parking area, then down 
the long, gentle slope toward the northeast corner. The goats greeted him as he passed their 
enclosure and Red rose from the grass, where he was watching the two steers graze, and came 
over for a brief pat. Hens wandered along the driveway and under the trees, scratching for grubs 
or chasing insects. The grass was littered with leaves and small branches, evidence of the 
windstorm that Ted had predicted last night. He hadn't heard it, but the earth-sheltered house was 
very quiet when the doors and windows were closed. 

Richard maneuvered the barrow to a granite outcropping near the fence corner. He dumped 
the metal and plastic there, where it wouldn't interfere with grazing animals. It made him sad to 
look at it, though. It was ugly, useless junk that would take forever to disintegrate. 

On the way back, he set the barrow down and examined the young trees. The growth rate 
seemed to be slowing; they didn't look any taller than they had a couple of days ago, though 
measurements with the naked eye were too inaccurate for him to be sure. But the trunks were 
definitely thicker, some of them as much as twenty-five to thirty centimeters in girth, and they'd 
lost their willow-like flexibility. The branches were longer and thicker, too. 

As he grasped the handles of the wheelbarrow, still pondering the tree growth, he 
accidentally scraped against a willow shrub. He flinched automatically and jumped back. 

Nothing happened. 

Why? That didn't make sense. Shrubs were simply very small trees. But nothing that had 


happened in the last six months made any sense. Did this mean one could touch shrubs without 
being zapped? Shrubs but not trees? Holding one handle of the metal barrow, he grasped a 
willow branch. Again, no reaction. Perhaps the electrical power was, in fact, related to the size of 
a tree. Richard realized he was grinding his teeth together. His lack of knowledge about this new 
phenomenon was getting more and more frustrating, as well as the lack of time to do proper 
laboratory experiments. 

When he got back to the well, Laken was putting on the safety harness for her turn in the 
well. He helped her climb in and noted that clearing out another foot of debris would put her feet 
at water level. "We'll have to pump water out soon." 

Larry nodded. "Good thing we still have power." 

Jimmy looked up from the pile of debris he'd thrown out of the well. "What if we didn't have 
power?" 

"We'd have to empty it with a bucket," Larry said. 

Jimmy's expression was awed. "We'd better get it done quick then. Doing it with a bucket 
would take forever." 

How long would it be before they lost power? That question brought nothing but nightmare 
thoughts. Richard looked out at the bay but there was still no sign of the Lazy Dazy. As soon as 
he saw the sails, he'd go down to the park and help Ted bring the boat ashore. 

Laken heaved an old doll carriage over the stone wellhead and said, "What happens if the 
well doesn't produce enough water?" 

"There are four creeks in the area, and I suppose we could build dams. Beavers do," Larry 
said. "We'd have to carry the water a long way." 

"What about the falls down at the western end of the lagoon in the park?" Laken asked, 
"where we had picnics this summer? A lot of water flows through there." 

"That's well over a kilometer away," Richard said. The trail through the heavily treed park 
was rough, with exposed tree roots and steep hills. It would take a lot of work to maintain. Aside 
from replacing rotting steps and bridges, the Himalayan blackberry vines had to be cut back 
regularly or they'd block the way in a single season. 

"It's a great walk, though," Laken said. "There's a big old arbutus tree halfway along that 
leans way out over the lagoon. Mayanne and I crawled out on a couple of the branches until I 
was scared we'd never get back." 

"Laken," said Jimmy, "are you going to talk or work?" 

"If you're so eager, you work," she said, and climbed out. 

"And I'll rig up a pump,” Larry said. "We'll pump some water out while we're having lunch." 


- 


When Granny came out on the patio and called them for lunch, Sunny straightened her back 
and put down her shovel with a sigh of relief. She, Cara and Mayanne had been digging into the 
slope next to the original sheltered greenhouse for nearly four hours, moving the soil by 
wheelbarrow to a pile away from the new building site. 

"We need to do something different this afternoon," Sunny said to the other two as they 
walked around to the east door and took turns washing up in the hall bathroom. "Otherwise, 
we're going to be really stiff tomorrow." 

"I want to start harvesting root vegetables," Cara said, "but that means digging, too. Maybe 


Jimmy and Laken can dig for a while, and we'll help with the well." 

"When Ted and Janet get here, we'll have two more sets of muscles," Sunny said. "The girls 
can run errands and carry things to the root cellar." 

They sat down to baked salmon, seasoned with honey, dill, and mustard, along with rice and 
sliced tomatoes. "Those tomatoes are from the garden," Granny said. "I hope the sun keeps 
shining for the next couple of weeks so the last ones on the vine will ripen." 

For the next five minutes there was no sound except the rattle of knives and forks and Tabs 
meowing his way hopefully around the table. Sunny put her fork down, her initial hunger pangs 
satisfied, and said, "How's the well coming along?" 

"Fine," Larry said. "I'm fond of that well. It's reminiscent of the old days when people took 
care of themselves and did things with their own hands. We were closer to nature back then, and 
a lot better off in many ways." 

"It was better for the earth, too." Cara sighed. "When I think of the billions and billions of 
gallons of water that have been wasted on lawns and golf courses on this continent, and all the 
rivers we've ruined, I want to cry." 

"In some parts of the world, you could sell your tears," Granny said. "How long will it take 
to get the well working?" 

Larry helped himself to more salmon. "A couple of weeks, at least. Once we get down too 
far to throw things over the wall, we'll have to use a rope and basket to get the junk up. After 
that's done, I want to build a three-foot concrete sidewalk all around the wellhead so that water 
spillage doesn't create a mudhole." 

"Are you going to install a hand pump?" Richard asked. 

Larry shook his head. "No. I can build a windlass out of wood that I have stored away in the 
old tower. When the windlass needs replacing, it'll be easy to make new pieces out of dead trees. 
If this situation continues, we might not be able to replace or repair a metal pump." 

"T hadn't thought of that," Richard said. "It's so damn hard to get over the habit of believing 
that I can just run out to the store and buy something new." 

"It's hard even for me," Larry said, "and I've been trying to live independently for years 
now." He leaned back in his chair. "I'm also going to make a new hinged lid for the well, then 
put up a frame and install a roof over the well to prevent anything falling in when the lid is 
open." 

"Like seagull poop," said Jimmy. 

"You would think of something gross like that," Laken said. 

"It's not gross. It's fertilizer. And you do it, too, so there." 

Sunny saw Laken's hand tighten around her water glass and intervened. "Yes, but we don't 
want it in the water supply. Dad, I know your gray-water is piped through soil boxes to water the 
greenhouse. I don't think you ever told me whether you also piped it to the orchard and the 
raised-bed garden." 

Larry nodded. "Yes, I did, and to the root vegetable garden. The well is situated above the 
outlet to the orchard and raised beds, so gray-water won't seep into it." 

"Couldn't we build a windmill?" Jimmy asked. 

"That would take a lot of lumber," his grandfather said, "which we can't get. We also don't 
have the necessary metal parts and I doubt if we could get those, either, though maybe we can 
scrounge things like that later when life is more peaceful." 

Everyone fell silent and Sunny saw Richard glancing over his shoulder at the vista of sea 
visible through the living room window. It was odd that Ted hadn't called to let them know when 


he expected to arrive. But perhaps he hadn't left the marina yet. She took a deep breath and tried 
to relax. It was so hard to live with uncertainty all day, every day, not knowing from one minute 
to the next what might happen. 

"We'd better get back to work," Cara said. "There's more than enough to keep all of us busy 
for the next month. Who wants to come and help me harvest what's left in the raised-bed garden 
and mend the deer fence?" 

"Ask Laken," Sunny said. "It's no good giving her a shovel. She'd spend all her time 
rescuing earthworms and other creepy-crawlies from premature death." 

"Mo-om! You're almost as bad. And worms have a right to live, too." 

"I know they do, darling." Sunny gave her daughter a hug. "Mayanne and I will do a turn 
with your father at the well." 

"Jimmy and I'll work on the greenhouse." Larry turned to Granny. "But before we go, will 
you give me a haircut? It's three weeks overdue and driving me crazy." 

"Haircut?" Sunny looked from her father to Granny and back again. "How long has this been 
going on?" 

Granny chuckled. "Ever since I happened to mention that I used to cut Charlie's hair, way 
back when. Must be eight or nine years now, isn't it, Larry?" 

"Something like that." 

"I don't know how you're going to manage when I'm gone," Granny said. 

"Maybe I'll cut it myself," Larry said. "That's one of the things people used to do for 
themselves before the age of specialization kicked in." 

Sunny said, "If you're going to carry the independence thing to the absolute limit, you'll end 
up killing animals for their skins so you can make your own clothes and shoes." 

Larry said, "I'm afraid that's exactly what's going to happen." 

"But not for a few years," Sunny said, wishing she'd never raised the subject. For a moment, 
all too brief, she'd forgotten why they were at Wescara. 

"No, not for a few years." Larry rose. "And maybe we'll be lucky, and the trees will revert to 
how they used to be. But if they don't, we'll have to learn skills that most societies haven't used 
in centuries. This is why I want to scavenge more books, lots of books, that can teach us those 
skills." 

"We have all that stuff online,” Jimmy said. "Or in ebooks." 

Larry pushed his chair under the table. "Eventually, the batteries in ereaders, vid players and 
computers will die, and if the power goes out, all we'll have left are books." 

"Books will do us just fine," Granny said, gathering plates. "We'll have to learn how to 
preserve them, though. Paper dies, too." 

What doesn't? A surge of profound despair swept through Sunny. What doesn't? She went 
down the hall to the mud room, slipped into her brand new, bright yellow rubber boots and 
headed for the well. At least the sun was shining, and the sky was blue. She knew they needed to 
be prepared, but all she could seem to deal with was how to live through the next minute and 


then the one after that. 


Sunny watched her family converge on the living room in time for The News Guys at ten 
o'clock that evening. We acquire new routines so quickly, she thought. Maybe because we don't 


like change; because it makes us feel insecure. Four-legged animals were like that, too. At home, 
on Hobbs Street, Tabs hadn't been keen on cuddling but now he had to have a stroking session 
every evening before he'd settle down. And Big Red, ever since he'd met the kitten ten days ago, 
had insisted on coming into the bedroom and nosing Tabs in a friendly way. Tabs thought this 
was an invitation to play, but once Red was satisfied that the kitten was all right, he went out to 
curl up on his mat by the wood heater. Sunny had no doubt that as soon as they allowed Tabs 
outside, Red would herd him, just like he herded all the other animals. 

Richard looked pale, almost gaunt. He'd said nothing but she knew he was frantic with 
worry about his brother and had been trying to LINC to Ted every half hour, without success. He 
sat cross-legged on the floor, staring at the television screen as if willing it to tell him where Ted, 
Janet and the girls were. 

Larry clicked on the menu and there was Randy, forehead shiny below the receding hairline, 
short beard neatly trimmed. He smiled at the camera and said, "Good evening, folks. Thanks to 
the listeners who brought casserole and cake today. Dave and I really appreciate the help." 

Randy leaned forward. "I'll tell you something funny, though. We saw a deer walking across 
Douglas Street this afternoon and my first thought was, well, there goes two or three weeks 
worth of food and we don't have a gun. My second thought was that even if we killed the deer, 
neither one of us would know what to do with it. So, keep those casseroles coming!" 

"Dad," said Sunny, "would you know what to do with a deer?" 

"I have some idea, but I'd probably make a mess of it. That's why we need more books. We 
don't have anything that says how to butcher meat." 

"How were you planning to deal with those two steers out there?" Richard asked. 

"Fred Garnet, the sheep farmer who lives just up the road at The Croft, knows how to 
butcher. I'll get him to do the steers. And watch while he's doing it." 

"Yuck!" Laken said, wrinkling her nose. "I think it should be illegal to kill animals for food. 
We could all be vegetarians." 

"Shh!" Richard was frowning. "I want to hear the news." 

Randy said, "We filmed part of a remarkable race today. I wish we could have seen the 
beginning and the end, but our van doesn't have enough power. About one o'clock, we had a call 
from a listener who has a house overlooking the Swartz Bay ferry terminal. He said nothing has 
been happening there for the past eight or nine days, so he was surprised to hear the sound of 
revving engines. When he looked out, he saw two vintage, gas-powered sports cars lined up, 
facing toward Victoria, one on either side of the median. Here's the footage he took with his 
video camera." 

The scene shifted to the ferry terminal and the road leading into Victoria. Other than one 
super-sized ship snugged to the dock, the terminal was empty. The only sound was the crying of 
seagulls as they swooped over the blue water of the harbor. On the road below the camera 
wielder's house were two cars. One was a pale blue Cadillac convertible, the other a bright red 
Toyota two-seater with a canvas top, and both looked to be luxury cars from the '20s or 30s. 

"Wow!" Jimmy said. "Look at those. They're mint." 

The engines stopped. A man and a woman, both silver-haired, stepped out of the blue 
Cadillac. The canvas top on the red Toyota folded back. The driver and his female companion, 
both also gray-haired, climbed out. All four wore evening dress, the women in full-length gowns. 
Their jewelry glittered in the sunlight. The two men shook hands, the women hugged, and they 
all climbed back into their vehicles. One of the drivers hooted his horn. Three beats later the cars 
took off, tires smoking, engines screaming, down the Patricia Bay Highway. The camera 


followed until they disappeared around a curve to the left, a kilometer down the road. 

"We had to guess where they were headed," Randy said, "and luckily, we guessed right. The 
highway is six lanes wide right into town, narrowing to four on Blanshard. If they were racing, it 
seemed logical that they'd come through town, since they had a straight run." Randy spread his 
hands, his expression awed. "Can you imagine what it was like coming down the highway? Most 
of it is fairly flat, but there are some great hills close into town, where you can see the Olympic 
Mountains as you come over the crests. Those cars were doing over a hundred and ninety 
kilometers per hour. We know; we timed them. And we set ourselves and the camera up near the 
foot of Blanshard, where it turns right and becomes Belleville." 

On the screen, Dave's camera showed Belleville Street empty and, like the ferry terminal, 
silent. Then came the high-pitched sound of laboring engines and the squeal of brakes. Around 
the corner came the two automobiles, neck and neck, each tipped on the two offside wheels. 
They straightened out, the engines roared for a second, then brakes screamed again as they 
turned left on Douglas Street. 

In the background, Dave's voice said, "Jesus, he's gonna spin out. He won't make it." The 
red Toyota flipped over and rolled across Thunderbird Park on the museum grounds, smashing 
into the Mungo Martin native big house. It burst into flame. The Cadillac had already 
disappeared, its engine revving up again. 

Randy came back on the screen. "There was no way we could catch that guy in the blue 
Caddy, but we did our best. We raced down Douglas to where it butts into Dallas Road and we 
saw an old man staring at the ocean, so we stopped." 

The scene shifted to a skinny old man with a wrinkled face and a week's growth of white 
beard. He pointed at the sea. "That car come roaring down Douglas like there was no tomorrow 
and sailed right across Dallas, over the bluff and into the drink. See, there's air bubbles coming 


up." 

The camera panned to the sunlit ocean. A few small air bubbles appeared on the surface and 
burst. More followed. A circular wake still rippled outward. The camera switched back to the old 
man. "What a way to go," he said, shaking his head. "Guess there ain't no tomorrow for those 
two. Wish I could make a splash like that." He rubbed his nose with one fist and giggled. "Don't 
have the car for it, though. Or the guts." 

Larry spoke over top of Randy's voice. "Those four went out in style. You can't blame them, 
considering what's coming." 

"What do you mean, Dad?" Sunny said. The death of the racers was poignant but why had it 
been necessary? Why did the old man think it was a wonderful gesture? 

"Honey, haven't you understood yet what's going to happen? People are going to starve to 
death. All over the world. Millions of them, billions. And there will be plague and cannibalism to 
go along with it." 

Sunny swallowed, stunned. For the first time, her father's guns made sense. 

"Watch!" Richard's tone was harsh, demanding. 

Dave's camera was panning over a new scene, one that she didn't recognize for a moment. 
Then she realized it was Westbay Marina, but a marina with just two boats and only the remnants 
of three dozen or so float homes, thin streamers of smoke spiraling upward. The concrete fingers 
where the houses had been moored, stretched out into the harbor, barren but for a layer of ashes 
and scraps of burned wood. 

"This disaster happened late last night or early this morning," Randy said. "We smelled 
smoke when we got up and came down to investigate. We managed to talk to a couple of people 


who live nearby. They said they heard gunshots on the wharf and figured it was a gang trying to 
steal boats or maybe food from one of the houses. The next thing they knew, one of the boats 
was on fire and exploded." 

Randy took a sip from his coffee mug. "If you were out at all last night, you'll know we had 
a heavy windstorm. I'd guess that all Westbay was in flames within twenty minutes, with nobody 
to man hoses or pumps. Even if there had been, I don't think they'd have had a chance against the 
wind." 

The camera panned back across the concrete fingers. "There's the Lazy Dazy," Richard said, 
his tone tense. "She didn't burn!" 

But there was no sign of life. The stern line trailed in the water and the boat swung on the 
bow line, a light swell making the stern bang against the neighboring finger. Ted would never 
leave his beloved boat to be damaged that way. But he hadn't called. Nor had he answered 
Richard's calls. It could only mean one thing. Sunny felt tears in her throat and swallowed. She 
felt numb. Ted and Janet, Sally, and Chrissie, all gone. And for what? A few cans of food? 

Richard stood up. "I have to go there. I must find them. Maybe one of them escaped. Maybe 
they all did. Cara, can I take your car?" 

Larry rose, too, and put a restraining hand on Richard's shoulder. "Don't go tonight. You're 
not thinking clearly right now." 

Richard turned on him and, for one frightening moment, Sunny thought he was going to hit 
her father. "That's my brother out there! I have to go." 

Larry took his hand from Richard's shoulder and stepped back a pace. "You don't know what 
you might run into. From the look of the boat and the marina, I don't think there's much hope that 
anybody survived." 

"But what if they did?" Richard burst out. "I can't leave them there alone. They need shelter, 
they need food. They might be injured." 

"If they're alive, which I doubt,” Larry said, "another six or seven hours isn't going to make 
any difference. People can live without food for weeks. And I've seen water taps by the marina 
office." 

"Richard, please do what Dad says and wait for morning." Sunny didn't want him to go at 
all, but she couldn't say that. If there was even the slightest chance that one of his family had 
escaped the inferno, he had to make the effort. 

"We don't want to lose you, too,” Larry said. "And there may be a better way of getting there 
than by car. Let's wait until daylight, when we're all calmer, then talk about what you need to do, 
what you need to take, whether one of us should go with you.” 

Muffled sobs from the corner of the couch told Sunny that Laken was crying. She glanced at 
Jimmy, but he emulated his father in every way he could; he was stony-faced. Mayanne was 
silent, face hidden by her cloud of long, black hair. 

Richard turned suddenly, strode forward, and slammed both fists into the brick half-wall 
behind the heater. He stood for a moment, head bowed, breathing hard, then said, "Yeah, okay." 


£ 


Cara woke to the sound of Big Red in a frenzy of barking. She rolled over, eyes gritty, and 
squinted at her clock-radio. Two a.m. Larry was already on the edge of the bed, putting on his 
jeans and boots. She flipped the bedside lamp on and dressed while he shrugged into a sweatshirt 


and unlocked the gun cabinet. He loaded two rifles and a shotgun and handed her one of the 
rifles. She slid the carrying strap over her head so that the rifle rested against her back and 
followed Larry into the hall. There was little need for talk; they'd planned the defense of Wescara 
long before The Devastation. 

"You're taking Richard?" she asked. 

He said, over his shoulder, "He can use the shotgun if it's necessary." 

That made sense. Larry was an expert marksman. Richard was not. But you could almost 
always hit something with a spray of shotgun pellets, even in the dark. 

As Larry snapped a leash onto Red's collar, Richard came out of his bedroom, dressed. He 
looked wide awake, which was no surprise. He'd been so upset about his brother that he probably 
hadn't even gone to bed. Larry handed him the shotgun, said, "Watch your step, it's loaded," and 
the two men, with Red straining at the leash, went quietly out the east door. 

Cara rapped at her mother's door and opened it. "I'm coming," Granny said. She was already 
dressed in sweater, jeans and boots and buckling on her belt. The sheath attached to it held her 
old hunting knife. 

Sunny, still in pajamas, poked her head out of her bedroom. "What's happening?" 

"Red heard something and the men have gone to see who's out there. It could be something 
as innocent as a raccoon trying to get at the chickens. Or it could be human trespassers." 

Sunny's mouth formed an O of surprise as she noticed the rifle barrel protruding behind 
Cara's shoulder. "You're carrying a gun!" 

"For defensive purposes," Cara said. "Get some clothes on, warm ones for outdoors, and 
runners or boots. I'll wake the children. They need to be ready as well." 

"I don't want them carrying weapons!" 

"I'm not asking any of you to carry weapons until you're trained in how to use them," Cara 
said. "Now move. If it's a gang of thieves out there, you need to be outside and ready to run for 
safety." 

Her daughter gave one more stricken look at the gun and went back into the bedroom. Cara 
opened the girls' bedroom door to find them both sitting up in bed. "Dress warmly and wear 
shoes you can run in," she said, "then go stand by the west door." When she opened Jimmy's 
door, he was already half dressed, and she gave him the same instructions. 

Two minutes later, Sunny, Granny and the kids were at the door. Cara unlocked it. "Stand 
just outside and be very quiet," she said. "No talking. Just listen. I'm going to cover this end of 
the house and be backup for Larry and Richard, if they need me. If it looks like we can't handle 
whatever is out there, I'll yell 'run.' If I do, Granny will lead you into the park. And you will do 
exactly what she says, no arguments." 

She opened the door and left them huddled together on the step, then made her way, 
cautiously, around the end of the garage until she could see the driveway. With the rifle held 
ready in both hands, she stopped and listened, and waited for her eyes to become accustomed to 
the dark light of the moon. It was only seconds before she heard shouting far down the driveway, 
near the gate. Then one blast of the shotgun. 

She took in a long breath and squared her shoulders. So, it was starting. Sooner than they'd 
thought. She waited for a signal from Larry that would tell her whether to stay where she was or 
move forward and join him. She held her breath, straining to hear and, finally, it came, a two- 
note whistle announcing that the danger was past. 

Ten minutes later all of them except Granny were gathered in the living room. Larry sat with 
Red at his knees, rubbing the dog's ears and telling him he'd done a fine job. Tabs raced from 


person to person, pleased that all these people had gotten out of bed to play with him. 

"What happened?" Jimmy asked, obviously unable to contain himself any longer. 

"In a minute," Larry said. "Wait for Granny." 

She came in then, still wearing her knife and carrying a tray of mugs. "Chamomile tea," she 
said. "It will let you get back to sleep. Coffee might not." 

"All right," Larry said. "Now that we're all here, I'll tell you that it was only two men, 
heading for the gate with a sack of our chickens." 

"How many did they get?" Granny demanded. 

"IT don't know. I'll count the hens in the morning when it's light. The men heard us coming 
and started to run. We chased them as far as the gate, but we weren't gaining any ground, so I 
decided to let them go and just make sure the gate was shut." 

"You fired at them, Richard," Cara said. "Do you think you scored a hit?" 

Richard raised his head. He looked haggard. "I don't think so. We heard car doors slamming 
and a motor starting. I probably shouldn't have done it, but I was so angry I couldn't see straight." 

"That's very possibly why you didn't hit them,” Cara said drily. She guessed that his emotion 
over his brother's death had translated itself into a need for violence. 

Her daughter was staring at Richard in horror. "You fired a gun at someone?" Her hands 
twisted and pulled at each other in her lap. 

"Sunny," he said, "they were stealing from us." 

"I'm glad," she said shrilly. "I'm glad they got those chickens! You people and your guns 
make me sick." 

Granny said, "Hah! Two or three months from now, when you go to sleep every night with 
an empty belly, you may sing a different tune." 

Sunny turned to Cara. "And you! Are you really my mother? I don't think I even know you. 
Carrying a rifle, giving orders. I've never seen you like this before." 

"You've never had to see me like this before," Cara said. "Larry and I belonged to a gun club 
for years and I can handle any firearm in the house. I didn't tell you because I knew you'd be 
upset and, up until two weeks ago, there was no reason to tell you." 

"But," Sunny protested, "you obviously knew what you were doing, you and Dad planned 
for this. You'd have gone out there and shot somebody, wouldn't you?" 

Her daughter's anger hurt. But she'd expected both the anger and the pain. "Yes, I'd have 
shot someone if it was necessary." 

"But," Sunny said again. "You're a lawyer. You're supposed to be on the side of justice. How 
could you do something like that?" 

"I could do it because I love you," Cara said. "You're my family and this land is my 
property. It seems to me perfectly just that I should protect all of you." 

"Sunny," Larry said, "if you refuse to use weapons, I won't insist on it. But I do ask that you 
refrain from interfering with the rest of us. We all have to decide what we will or won't do to 
defend ourselves. Your mother and I made those decisions long ago." 

Sunny huddled in the corner of the sofa and blew her nose. Cara ached to go hold and 
comfort her. But now was not the time. She sighed. Maybe Sunny would be more forgiving in 
the morning. 

Larry put his empty mug down. "I thought the farm would be safe for another couple of 
weeks at least, but I was wrong. Tomorrow I'll draw up a tentative schedule for guard duty and 
we'll discuss what works for everyone. I also want to start teaching the use of firearms to any of 
you who wish to learn." 


"I want to," Jimmy said. "I didn't like being left behind like a little kid." 

"And I will," Laken said. 

"And me," Richard said. "If Ted and Janet and their two girls are dead, it's because they 
didn't have any way of protecting themselves." 

Sunny put her face in her hands. 

Mayanne leaned forward. "I don't know if I want to use a gun. Granny doesn't." 

"Yes, I do," Granny said. "I use a handgun, not a rifle or shotgun. They're too heavy and I 
can't hold them steady anymore. You sleep on it, honey, and make your decision in the 
morning." 

Sunny looked at her grandmother. "You carry a knife. Are you telling me you'd use that 
against another person?" 

"If the person was attacking me or mine, certainly I would." Granny began gathering up 
empty mugs. 

Sunny rose, picked up the kitten, and disappeared down the hall. 

"She's always been a peacemaker,” Granny said. 

"I know." Cara rubbed her hand across her face. "And that is a very good thing. I wouldn't 
change her for the world. But sometimes achieving peace requires something more forceful than 


goodwill." 


This has been the most awful day of my life, even worse than last April when I let them kill 
my baby. First there was the uncertainty about where Ted and his family were. Add to that, my 
depressing thoughts about our old life really being gone forever. Then the news about the 
Westbay fire, which means that Ted, Janet, and the girls are almost certainly dead. Finally, my 
mother carrying a rifle and ordering people around, and my own two kids eager to learn how to 
shoot a gun. 

As if that wasn't enough, Richard actually shot at somebody. Actually pulled a trigger. He 
might have killed that man who stole the chickens. I could kill Richard myself, if I believed in 
violence, which I don't. And if I didn't love him, which I do. 

I've been trying to think of something good about The Devastation and reminding myself 
how often I've crabbed about our consumer society, with its greed for more and more 
possessions. It would be good if that changed. Also, the monster homes and plastic, artificial 
lives built at the expense of the natural world. It will be good if we get rid of everything that 
separates us from who we really are and destroys our basic, essential connection to the earth. 

I'm still crabbing, though, because it's hard to change, hard to give up my old life. And hard 
to see people suffering when I love them so much. 

From now on I'm going to write in this journal every single day. Keep track of the weather 
and when we plant seeds and when they mature. 

One page at a time. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Richard dragged himself around the kitchen before dawn, trying to be quiet as he boiled a 
couple of eggs and put bread in the toaster. He'd had no sleep, but he was going to West Bay if 
he had to crawl there. He opened the fridge again, looking for something to take for a lunch. 

Larry came in. "I'll make chicken sandwiches for us." 

"You're coming with me? What about guarding Wescara?" 

"Cara will do it. She's actually a better shot than I am." 

"But what if those thieves come back?" 

Larry began slicing bread. "That shot you fired told them we're armed, so they won't be back 
any time soon. We'll just have to take the chance that other thieves don't turn up." 

When the sandwiches were made and stowed in Richard's backpack, and Big Red had been 
fed and let out to resume his guard duties, the two men sat down to breakfast. "Should we go by 
car or boat?" Richard asked. "I looked at some maps and it's about eleven kilometers by road, 
maybe eight by sea." 

"We'll eventually have to use the boat to get to Victoria," Larry said, "but I don't have a 
motor and that's a long way to row." 

Richard mopped up the last of his eggs with a piece of toast. "Why don't you have a motor? 
Oh, well, there soon won't be any fuel available for boat motors, anyway. Maybe that's happened 
already." He put his plate in the sink. "We could walk eleven kilometers in a couple of hours, but 
if we have anyone to bring back, a vehicle would be better." In spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary, he couldn't help hoping that someone in his brother's family had survived. 

"I've never been a fisherman," Larry said. "That's why I don't have a motor. But I'll have to 
learn how to fish and hunt now." He opened the fridge and took out two cartons of eggs. "You 
mentioned giving The News Guys some food. This is our chance to do it and as long as we don't 
lose any more hens, we'll always have eggs." 

"I appreciate that," Richard said awkwardly. 

"No problem. I want to hear the news as much as you do." 

Cara came into the kitchen, dressed for outdoor work, and plugged in the kettle. Richard 
couldn't help staring at her. She'd revealed a new side of her personality last night. He was used 
to thinking of her first as a gentle, motherly woman, second as a competent lawyer, but certainly 
not aggressive. He'd never seen her at work, though; perhaps she was as tough-minded in court 
as she was carrying a rifle. 

"All right if we use your car?" Larry asked her. 

"Certainly." Cara poured hot water into a mug. "It's charged up. You have the access code 
on your LINC, Larry. I hope you can maneuver it through the trees to the road. What weapons 
are you taking?" 

"A handgun." Larry held his windbreaker open, and Richard saw that he was wearing one in 
a holster. "Richard?" 

"I'd better not. I've never used one and I might do more damage than good if I try." Not to 
mention that Sunny would be furious with him. She was probably still angry about last night's 
episode with the shotgun. "I'd rather take something I know I can handle, like a heavy stick." 

"[ have just the thing for you," Granny said. She'd come in so quietly he hadn't heard her. 
She went down the hall and came back with a cane. "This belonged to Charlie, and I've kept it in 
case my knees get creaky someday." 


"What if I break it?" 

She smiled. "You won't break dry arbutus. It's a little warped, but maybe that's an 
advantage." 

"T'll open the outside shutters before we go. The sun will be up in another half hour." Larry 
gave Cara a hug. "You take care. My rifle is still loaded, by the way." 

She kissed him. "You take care, too." 

Cara's car purred into life without hesitation, and they glided down the drive for a hundred 
yards before they came to the first young tree blocking their way. Larry drove around it. "Do you 
think these new trees will keep on growing?" 

"I don't know why they wouldn't." Richard stuck his head out the window and looked up. 
"The one on the right looks to be about nine meters now." 

"They're reclaiming the earth." Larry sighed. "A brutal blow for humanity, but maybe it will 
mean less suffering than a slow poisoning of the water and earth and a gradual meltdown of the 
economy.” 

There was no answer he could make to that and soon Richard was distracted by another 
question. Within a few meters of the gate were two young trees so close together that it was 
doubtful whether the little car would fit between them. Larry stopped and Richard got out to 
guide him through the opening or stop him if necessary. The car crept forward between the trees 
with only three centimeters to spare on either side. 

Richard opened the gate, then closed it after Larry drove through. He climbed back in and 
said, "I don't know if we'll be able to do that in another week or two. The upward growth has 
slowed but the trees are putting on girth." 

"We'll have to get one of the pickups through and leave it at the gate," Larry said. "There are 
still two barrels of fuel in the tool shed and we can carry gas in pails. I don't have enough 
electrical cord to recharge the car here. We can only do it at the house.” 

If his father-in-law was right about the power going off soon, the car would be useless, 
anyway, Richard thought. He watched both sides of the road as Larry negotiated his way through 
litters of leaves and small twigs from the heavy winds two nights before. Fir and cedar trees, 
three to nine meters in height, grew thickly in the ditches and along the edges of the road. Green 
shoots forced breaks at the edge of the pavement and in places where it had been patched. 

They reached the main highway without seeing any other vehicles. "It's so strange, the road 
being empty of people," he said. 

"There's no reason to go anywhere, except scrounging,"” Larry said. "Only two weeks ago 
this highway was bumper to bumper, with people going to work, to school, and to malls." 

"Looks like we'll still be able to drive for a few weeks yet," Richard said. 

"That's another reason I wanted to come with you, to see how things look. If we're going to 
scrounge for anything big or heavy, we'd better do it soon. We need windows for the new 
greenhouse, and I don't want to pack double-glazed windows on my back for any distance." 

They didn't see another car until they were climbing the hill past the subdivision in the old 
gravel pit. Richard stiffened. The small blue pickup didn't slow down, however, but honked a 
greeting as it passed. Larry honked back. 

"Nice to meet a friendly face," Richard said. 

"The main problem will be to distinguish between those and the other kind. But I guess 
that's been a problem since the world began." 

A few minutes later, Larry slowed and turned into the parking lot of the Colwood library. He 
stopped the car by the front door, got out, and went over to peer in the windows. When he 


returned, he said, "It looks fairly intact. On our way back, let's see if we can get in and grab some 
books." 

They drove down the hill to Parsons Bridge, then wound through empty residential streets 
and small shopping areas. Houses with broken windows and doors half off their hinges spoke of 
a violence Richard had never dreamed could happen in a quiet, prosperous city like Victoria. 
With each kilometer that passed, he grew more tense, eager to get to the marina, yet dreading 
what he might find. 

Larry stopped the car again, beside a school, and opened his window. "Listen." 

"IT don't hear anything." 

"That's what I mean," Larry said. "It's quiet. No engines, no construction, no kids shouting, 
not even any footsteps. All I can hear are birds." 

Richard shivered. Now that he was listening for them, he could hear the birds, too, singing 
their morning song. Small birds. Off in the distance, the cry of a seagull. 

"I like hearing birds," Larry said. 

"People will start making noise again." 

"But not with engines." Larry started the car and drove on, winding down another hill 
toward Westbay Marina. 

When they were still a couple of blocks away, Richard could smell the stink of smoke and 
wet, burned wood. He found himself clenching his fists, watching, listening, hoping. Larry 
parked near what had been the office and was now a heap of smoking timbers and melted plastic. 

"Take your backpack," Larry said. "If you leave it in the car, somebody might smash a 
window on the off chance that it contains food." They got out and he locked the car. Richard 
shrugged into his pack and hefted Granny's cane in his hand. It was hard to believe that anybody 
would attack him for two dozen eggs and a couple of chicken sandwiches, but after his 
experiences in the supermarket, he knew it could happen. 

The Lazy Dazy still swung on her bow line. The one other surviving boat, which Richard 
had barely noticed on last night's news, lay against the concrete finger. The only movement and 
sound came from seagulls and crows swarming the burned houses and boats. "Let's go." His 
voice was hoarse. "I have to know." 

They walked down the ramp, their footsteps clanging on the ridged metal, toward the finger 
where the Lazy Dazy rocked in a slight swell. The handrails were covered in greasy ashes. As 
they walked along the finger, Richard wanted to shout to his brother, but the words stuck in his 
throat. When they reached the boat, Larry got hold of the railing and pulled the craft against the 
wharf so Richard could secure the stern line. 

He grabbed the railing and swung himself into the aft section of the sailboat. The door down 
into the cabin was open and, over the pervasive smell of smoke, came the sharp, coppery odor of 
blood. He swallowed, clamped his jaws, and eased down to the bottom step. 

Two bodies wearing life jackets lay crumpled, one atop the other, on the cabin floor beside 
the padded seats. Splatters of dried blood covered their clothes, the floor, even the bulkheads. 
Ted and Janet, silent, still. The knowledge hit his stomach like a physical blow, and he 
swallowed, clutching the door jamb with white-knuckled fists. But he'd known, hadn't he? He'd 
known, but hadn't wanted to believe. The pain in his chest threatened to swamp him. 

Larry's hand gripped his shoulder. "Jesus." 

There were footprints in the blood. Big, man-sized runners. The refrigerator was empty, the 
door swinging open. The wall racks were empty of food, the cushions gone from the dinette seat. 

"The girls," Richard croaked, "the girls." He stepped down into the cabin and went past the 


bodies to look into the forward berth. Both children lay there, wearing life jackets, eyes open in 
death, blood everywhere. No blankets, just blood. 

He turned to face Larry. "You were right. I didn't have to hurry." He swayed a little, and 
wondered if he'd go insane. 

Larry knelt to examine Ted's body. "He was shot in the chest. It would have been quick." 

"Yeah." He needed to get outside. He brushed past Larry and climbed up on deck. He 
couldn't believe that the sun was shining, that birds were flying and fishing and talking to each 
other as if nothing had happened. He hung over the railing and vomited his breakfast into the 
bay. 

A couple of minutes later Larry joined him. "All of them were shot. All of them are fully 
clothed and there's no sign of torture. Whoever did it was after whatever goods were in the boat. 
It's been stripped of food, tools, blankets, and clothes. There must have been a lot of food. You 
said they'd stocked up and taken everything edible from Janet's mother's house. No fishing gear 
either. Did Ted go fishing?" 

"Sometimes." Whenever he could, actually. He'd loved trailing a line in the sea or dangling a 
worm on a hook in a mountain stream. Richard swallowed again. 

How had the killers found out about all the food Ted had on board? It wouldn't have taken 
much, though, just a few words from one of the girls or Ted himself, spoken where they could be 
overheard. The irony was overwhelming. One of Cara's favorite quotes was about society being 
so wasteful of food that on average every person on earth threw away two kilograms of food 
every single day of their lives. And now people were killing for it. 

"They're all wearing their LINCs." 

Larry was talking for the sake of talking, trying to keep him straight. Nobody would bother 
stealing a LINC. Each one was trained to its owner's voice and wouldn't respond to anyone else. 

"What do you think happened?" Larry asked. 

Richard tried to focus on what he'd seen. "I'd guess they were trying to get out of here after 
the fire started. Everybody in life jackets, the stern line untied. And I think they almost made it. 
Ted was probably reaching for the bow line when he got jumped." 

"He was in the cabin when he was shot, though." 

"He'd have tried to get between his kids and the attackers." He turned to look down into the 
cabin, to look at the bodies lying there. But the worst was over; his head was functioning again. 
"I can't just leave them like this." 

Larry nodded. "It'll need three trips to do it, but we can take them back to Wescara and bury 
them there or in the park." 

Richard gazed out past the harbor mouth to the strait and imagined driving back to the farm 
with bodies in the car, imagined Sunny's shock, Laken's tears, Jimmy trying not to cry, the burial. 
Granny would want to say something over them. He didn't think he could stand it. He glanced 
back at Larry. The breeze had blown his father-in-law's jacket open, revealing the holstered gun. 
I'm going to learn how to fire that sucker. And I hope those bastards in the big shoes come to 
raid the farm. I'll kill them, one at a time, and laugh while I'm doing it. 

He forced his mind back to the present. "I'd rather bury them at sea. They all loved being out 
on the boat." 

Larry's hazel eyes were surveying him carefully. "Put them over the side or scuttle the 
boat?" 

"Scuttle the boat." Richard took a deep breath. "Or do you think we can use it?" 

Larry was quiet for a moment. Then he shook his head. "No. It's too big to be practical, the 


way I see things shaping up. The fuel in the tank won't last long." 

"No, but it has sails. I can probably remember how to handle sails." 

"But where would we go?" Larry asked. "There's no point sailing to another town to look for 
food. There won't be any. Somebody might find a use for the boat but all we'd want in trade is 
food and nobody in their right mind will give that up." 

"What about fishing?" 

"Easier in a small boat," Larry said. "With the rowboat, or the kayak, or the dinghy that's 
sitting on the bow of this boat, any one of us, including the kids, could row out to sea a little way 
and drop a line in. We can also haul a small boat up on the rocks, but this one we'd have to 
anchor out." 

"We were talking about pulling it up into one of the gullies above Split Beach." 

"That would only work as a permanent solution, as sort of a marine motel room. It would 
take too much people-power to move it just to go out for a couple of hours fishing." 

"All right." Richard took another deep breath. The air seemed still saturated with smoke. "I'll 
take the Lazy Dazy up the coast past Albert Head and sink her there. I can row to Wescara in the 
dinghy." 

"We'd better see if she's got any fuel," Larry said. "I'd like to take the sails, if it's okay with 
you. Sailcloth is bound to come in handy." He glanced around the deck. "If she was built of 
wood, I'd want her as salvage. We'll always be able to use wood." 

"Almost everything seems to be made of plastic." Richard headed for the cabin door. "She'll 
make a long-lasting coffin, anyway." 

He took the steps two at a time down into the cabin and walked past the bodies, neither 
staring at them nor averting his eyes, to the cockpit. The key was in the ignition, and he started 
the motor. The needle on the fuel gauge moved to 'full.' Ted had said he was going to fill up. He 
shut down the motor again and checked the cupboards and drawers. All he found were a few 
charts and he put those beside the wheel. The charts would tell him where to find deep water and 
the GPS units on the boat and his LINC would tell him when he got there. 

Back on deck, he helped Larry take the cover off the mainsail. "We'll have to cut it off. The 
fittings would take hours to remove, even if we had the right tools." 

"We likely won't be able to use them, anyway." Larry took his knife from a sheath on his 
belt. 

Richard removed his backpack and started unrolling the sail. "Guess I'd better start carrying 
a knife like that, too. As long as I remember not to touch any trees." 

They had both mainsail and jib cut off and folded up in under an hour. Then came the task 
of getting the dinghy off the bow, into the water, and secured by the painter to the back of the 
sailboat. The little boat was made of rigid plastic and very light, but it was three meters long and 
awkward to handle in a confined area. Richard hauled it up close to the stern and Larry dropped 
the oars and folded sails into it. 

"One last thing," Larry said. "How are you planning to scuttle the sailboat?" 

"I'll..." Richard paused, then sighed. "I don't know. Guess I'll have to chop a hole in the hull. 
But what with?" 

"You need an axe, at least. A chain saw would be better." Larry climbed over the side onto 
the dock. "Let's go have a look in that other boat. Maybe it wasn't stripped quite so clean." 

But a search of the eight-meter cabin cruiser proved futile. It was empty; no food, no tools 
and, to Richard's relief, no bodies. "Is there anything you can salvage?" 

"No, let's leave it. Maybe somebody can find a use for this craft." 


They started walking back up the finger. Richard suddenly stopped. "Larry, do you think 
bullets would penetrate a plastic hull?" 

"Let's go find out." 

They hurried back to the Lazy Dazy. Larry took the handgun out of its holster. "Is the hull 
the same thickness everywhere?" 

"As far as I know." 

Larry aimed the gun at the side of the boat, near the stern, and fired. The shot, shockingly 
loud, reverberated off the apartment buildings on the north shore of the bay. A flock of seagulls 
floating near the end of the wharf scrambled into the sky, squawking in dismay. Larry climbed 
into the boat, Richard close behind, and examined the hull from the inside. He held up his hand 
in a victory sign. "It worked. There's a nice little hole where the bullet came through." He walked 
across the deck. "It didn't penetrate on this side, so it's probably lying somewhere on the deck, 
spent. That means you'll have to fire directly at the hull, at right angles, not at a slant, otherwise 
the bullet may glance off." He handed Richard the gun and began unbuckling his holster. 

"You don't mind me taking your weapon?" 

"Give me Granny's cane." Larry smiled. "I can use that in a close fight and I'm bigger than 
most people, which counts for something." He handed Richard the holster and a box of shells. 
"Anyway, I don't think I'll have a problem." 

Richard took a chicken sandwich out of the backpack and handed the pack to Larry. "Will 
you deliver the eggs to The News Guys?" 

"Sure. I'll call them first, see where they want me to leave them. They might be out looking 
for stories." Larry climbed off the boat. "I'll call Cara, too." 

"Thanks." He wouldn't be able to talk about the deaths. Not for a while. He untied the stern 
line, started the engine, and came back up on deck. 

Larry untied the bow line and tossed it onto the bow, holding the sailboat against the finger 
as he did so. "LINC to the house when you're close. We'll come down and help you haul the 
dinghy in. Or somebody will. I might still be stealing books." 

He let go of the Lazy Dazy and Richard went back to the cockpit and, with the throttle 
almost closed, put the engine in reverse. He backed out and around the end of the finger, then 
swung the wheel and changed gears. He aimed the boat at the harbor entrance, steering with one 
hand, and glanced at his LINC. He blinked in surprise; it was still only nine-thirty in the 


morning. 


Sunny wept when Cara closed her LINC and told her the news. She stood wrapped in the 
comfort of her mother's arms for a minute, feeling like a little girl again, wanting Mommy to kiss 
it better. Then the internal struggle began again. Cara was still Mommy and still loved her, but 
Cara was also a stranger, someone who was willing to carry a gun and shoot at people. 

Cara let her pull away and said, "Go up to the house and wash your face. That will make you 
feel better. So would a nap." 

"I can't sleep now," Sunny said. "I'm worried about Richard, out there on the boat. And we 
need to get the rest of the vegetables harvested." 

"Take a break anyway. Maybe you can talk Granny into letting you have a cup of coffee 
instead of hoarding it for later." 


Sunny walked down the steps, through the east door and into the hall bathroom. She 
splashed hot water on her face and rubbed the skin with a rough towel, fighting to keep the tears 
at bay. As she was pulling a plastic comb through her tangled hair, it broke into two pieces with 
a loud snap. Sunny leaned her head against the wall, the tears starting again. That comb was her 
favorite and she didn't have another one like it. Then she realized that she didn't have any at all. 
No one in the house had thought of combs when they were doing the last-minute shopping. 
Maybe the girls had some. 

She went into their bedroom and checked the bureau. No combs. The tears came faster. Cara 
might have an extra one, but she couldn't go back out there now and show such terrible weakness 
in front of her mother. She went back into the hall, sobbing aloud. 

"Mom? What's the matter?" Jimmy put a hand on her shoulder. 

"What are you doing in the house?" The words came out in angry gulps. That wasn't fair to 
him, she didn't want to be like this with her baby. 

"Came in to use the bathroom," he said. He, Laken and Mayanne were going on with the 
task of cleaning out the well this morning. 

She managed to contain the sobs. "Sorry. It's just that everything is so awful. Your 
grandfather called. Ted, Janet and the girls are all dead and your father's going to scuttle the 
sailboat at sea, and I broke my comb, and I don't have another one." 

For a moment Jimmy looked like he might cry, too. Then he put his shoulders back and said 
gruffly, "Is Dad okay?" 

"I don't know." She began crying again. 

He patted her awkwardly on the arm. "You can have my comb." 

"No. You keep it." She pulled a handkerchief out of her pocket. "Go ask Granny to make me 
a cup of coffee. Maybe she'll cut my hair off and I won't need a comb." 

She had her coffee, sitting in silence with Granny at the dining room table, and then went 
back to the root vegetable garden, still teetering on the edge of tears. An hour later she heard a 
faint crack from the southwest. A few moments after that there were two more. 

"That'll be Richard putting holes in the boat," Cara said. "We could see him if it weren't for 
all those tall trees in the way." 

How did her mother know that's what he was doing? He might be in trouble. 

It was another long hour before he called. "It'll take me twenty minutes, maybe half an hour 
to get to Split Beach," he said. "Can somebody come down and help me haul the dinghy out of 
the water?" 

It was such a relief to hear his voice that her knees almost gave way. She'd been so afraid 
that something would go wrong, especially after hearing three shots. Why would he need to do it 
more than once? "We'll be there." Jimmy would want to go, too. 

It was noon by the time they walked back up through the park, Sunny carrying the sails, 
Richard and Jimmy carrying the dinghy, and came through the gate in the fence that separated 
Wescara from the park. Richard had hugged her fiercely when he came ashore but didn't talk and 
she knew it would only make him feel worse if she tried to try pull words from him. 

As they walked onto the patio, Granny, holding Tabs in her arms, stuck her head out of the 
door and said, "Come in and have lunch before you put that stuff away. Larry's back, too, with a 
car full of books." 

They'd barely sat down to corn and potato chowder when Jimmy asked the question she'd 
wanted to ask. "How come you fired three shots, Dad?" 

Richard crumbled a cracker into his soup. "A bullet makes a very small hole. It would have 


taken the Lazy Dazy all day to sink, with just one. And I didn't want to leave until she'd gone 
down." 

No one commented and silence reigned again until Jimmy broke it. "Was it easy to find Seal 
Isle and Wescara, Dad?" 

"No problem at all. Even if I didn't have GPS on the LINC, I could have used the lookout 
tower as a landmark." The tower was a very old, wooden structure of three stories, at the highest 
point of the ridge, east of the house. 

"Why was the tower built, Grandad? Do you know?" Laken asked. 

"It may have been used as a landmark by sailors," Larry said, "but more likely the people 
who lived here used it as a lookout, to watch for ships." 

"Ships couldn't have docked here," Jimmy said. "It's too shallow." 

"They'd anchor out," Larry said, "and row ashore. If that tower was built when people first 
farmed here, small sailing ships could have brought supplies from Victoria, and the farmers 
could have sent produce back the same way. But we'll never know exactly what happened; no 
one left any records." 

She was going to leave good records, Sunny thought. Weather and seed planting times might 
be boring reading, but it was the kind of information people would need. "Did you run into any 
trouble at the library, Dad?" 

He finished his chowder and reached for a muffin. "None at all. I didn't even have to break 
in; the door was unlocked." Before Jimmy could ask his inevitable 'why?' Larry said, "I'm only 
guessing, but I think the librarians knew people would want books and they made it easy for us. 
Also, it saves the building getting wrecked and somebody might be able to use it for shelter. I 
want to go back again and get more." 

"Where on earth are we going to put them?" Cara asked. "The living room shelves are 
overflowing now." 

"We have to find room; we need to preserve as much of our existing knowledge as we can," 
Larry said. "Books will get moldy fast in the library building, with no heat to combat the damp. 
They'll get moldy here, too, but it will take years longer. Someday, when we don't have to spend 
all our time just surviving, we'll need to find a solution for the problem." 

"T have an idea," Mayanne said. 

She spoke so seldom that everyone stopped eating and looked at her. Sunny saw the color 
come up in the girl's face. 

"We could build bookshelves in every bedroom," Mayanne said. "That would make the 
rooms kind of cramped, but the books would be safe." 

Larry smiled at her. "Good thought! I like it. And the books would provide some added 
insulation." Then he frowned. "I don't know if we have enough lumber though." 

"How about the tower?" Jimmy asked. 

"I guess we could take the top floor off if we have to," Larry mused. "I'm using only the 
bottom two floors for storage. Even better, if it's possible to take a pickup to the library, we can 
bring home shelving from there." 

"Did you have any trouble getting the little car back in?" Richard asked. 

"No, I walked up from the gate and took Laken back to guide me through the trees." Larry 
pushed back his chair. "Richard, let's see if we can get my pickup through and park it inside the 
gate. Unless somebody steals the fuel, we have enough for a few scrounging trips. The trees are 
growing so fast, we'll never be able to bring it back to the house for recharging." 

Sunny rose and began clearing the table. Richard needed to LINC to his parents in North 


Vancouver and let them know about Ted, though maybe he'd already done that while he was 
waiting for the Lazy Dazy to sink. She'd been listening to the talk over lunch with only half her 
mind, wondering what it had been like for him to sit in the dinghy and watch the sailboat go 
down with the bodies of four people he loved. Would he ever be able to talk about it? 


* 


The News Guys were on as usual at ten that night. Randy smiled into the camera and said, 
"We ate well tonight, thanks to Larry and Richard, and we offer our condolences to them and 
their families for the loss of four relatives in the fire at Westbay Marina." 

Sunny looked over at Richard and he said, "We took them some eggs." 

"Times are rough, folks," Randy said, "and going to get rougher. There are some people in 
the Uplands area who have taken matters into their own hands, and I hope Dave and I are around 
long enough to see what happens." 

"And to tell us about it," murmured Larry. 

Randy went on. "We got a call today from the leader of this group, which encompasses a 
block of homes near the golf course. He said they grabbed every bit of herbicide and salt in the 
city, and sprayed the leaves of all the trees in that block as well as pouring a solution of salt 
around the roots. He reports that the trees are dying and will eventually be used as firewood. In 
the meantime, they got some heavy equipment in and are digging up the ground for a garden." 

Cara said, from her corner of the sofa, "Won't work." 

"Dave, who's behind the camera here," Randy said, "is a bit of a gardener and he says that 
between the herbicide and the salt, just about all that ground is poisoned and won't grow 
anything. Not for several years, anyway." 

"Maybe we should take some seeds for Dave," Sunny said. "I'll call tomorrow and find out if 
they've got some land they can use for a garden." 

"I asked the leader of the group to let us know how they make out," Randy said. "Maybe 
they've got a better handle on things than we do. I don't suppose they'll know anything until next 
summer, though." He paused. "We can't show you footage of that particular block; we weren't 
given permission to photograph it." 

"That group in Uplands," Larry said, "just proves what I've been saying for a long time. And 
what a lot of other people have said, too. Humans can make tools but we're still emotionally 
immature. We can create sophisticated equipment to explore space, but we're still apes inside, 
still seeking power, still dreaming that we can completely control our environment." 

"Anybody who's been zapped by a tree," said Richard, "is going to find it hard to believe we 
can control our environment." 

"What about artificial intelligence, Dad?" Jimmy asked. "My science teacher said we're 
getting really close to making machines that can think. Doesn't that mean we're smarter than 
apes?" 

"Ha!" Granny said. "We don't yet use our own brains to capacity, so why bother creating 
artificial ones?" 

"That's a very good question," Larry said, and turned back to the TV screen. 

"Here's another piece of news we don't have footage on," Randy said. "Our friends in 
Vancouver tell us that a couple of individuals opened up the aquarium and let the sea creatures 
out into the ocean. They didn't want to be photographed in case other people took exception to 


them letting all that fresh seafood escape." Randy shuffled the papers on his desk around. "If 
you've got keys to a zoo, folks, use them. Let those critters out and even up the odds a little. And 
that's it for tonight. See you tomorrow.” 

Sunny followed Richard down the hall to their bedroom, where Tabs was sitting on the 
pillow, waiting for her. "Have you called your Mom and Dad?" 

He grimaced. "No. The news is going to kill them." 

"They'll find it worse not knowing," she said. "I'm sure they're already worried because they 
haven't heard from him for two days." 

"But if they don't know what happened, they can still hope," he said. 

"That's not fair. If they don't get any calls from him, they'll be imagining all kinds of awful 
things, really terrible things, happening. Things worse than just being shot. Especially for the 
little girls. They deserve to hear the truth, Richard; they need it." 

"Yeah, okay. I should have thought of that." He put his LINC back on his wrist, hauled his 
clarinet out of the closet and disappeared down the hall. 

Fifteen minutes later, with Tabs curled up and purring beside her, she heard the faint sounds 
of an A minor jazz riff from the patio. The notes rippled out into the night, clear, liquid, sweet. 
Full of pain. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Saturday, October 3, 2050. It's exactly four weeks since we drove up the mountain to look at 
the old-growth and saw new trees sprouting. It feels like four years. The sun is shining today, like 
it was that day. Maple, alder, and aspen leaves are turning red and yellow, and some have come 
down already because of winds, though most days have been mellow. Everything looks so normal 
it's sometimes hard to believe I'm not dreaming The Devastation. 

Granny wouldn't cut my hair; she said anybody who has wavy hair should treasure it. So I'm 
learning to make braids. Then Jimmy did the sweetest thing. He found a piece of thin scrap 
wood—Dad says it's cedar—in the workshop and carved a new comb for me. He even sanded it 
so smooth that it slides through my hair like a knife through butter. I couldn't help crying. Jimmy 
was embarrassed and said gruffly—I can't get used to that new deep voice of his—that I cry 
about everything. I don't, truly I don't, but life is so unbelievably different from what it used to be 
and from what I've always expected that I ricochet from amazement to horror to fear, round and 
round and round, all day long. 

'Ricochet' is a new word for me, which I learned because of Dad teaching everyone else to 
fire guns. I listen to what he says and watch them doing target practice below the house in the 
park meadow—it's amazing that only a few new trees are growing there—and aiming toward the 
sea in case they miss the target. I never knew before that bullets can ricochet off stone or metal 
and do damage where they're not supposed to, but it doesn't surprise me. Guns are such ugly 
things. 

Everyone nags me to learn to shoot. Richard scares me sometimes, the expression he gets on 
his face when he's looking at the target and squeezing the trigger. Dad says negotiation is a fine 
thing, but you can't negotiate when you're dead. Granny says we all have a right to live, the 
same as our relatives, the animals and trees, and if you don't defend yourself, you've pretty much 
slit your own throat. It all sounds way too dramatic until I remember what happened to Ted and 
Janet and the girls. But I still can't bring myself to touch a gun. 

Other things are getting done, too. The well is clean and two-thirds full of water. Dad built a 
new cover and is working on the windlass and the roof to protect it. The extension to the 
greenhouse is only half done but it's so huge that Dad thinks it'll take at least two more weeks. 
The vegetables have been harvested and the root cellar is full. In the root vegetable garden, I 
planted carrots, beets, kohlrabi, turnips, onions, and radishes. When the weather is colder, I can 
cover them with leaves or blankets, or newspapers, if we have any left. The old greenhouse has 
been planted with lettuce, chard, spinach, and kale. The marijuana and poppies growing there 
are a constant reminder that The Devastation is not a dream. 

Granny is drying apples. She says if we lose power, she can do it with solar cookers. She 
wants Dad to build a smokehouse, too, so she can do fish and meat. So far, he's been too busy. 
The rest of us have been too busy to learn how to fish and hunt. Even if we had time, Mom and 
Dad are nervous about any of us being away from the farm in case there's a raid. I think I'd 
rather be a vegetarian than have to kill animals, anyway. Granny says I'll hunt when I'm hungry 
enough. 

I'm glad we're busy because it prevents the kids from dwelling on their old lives. We try to 
give them tasks which keep them separated, to cut down on the squabbles. The adults are edgy, 
too, but the kids express it more. Jimmy would normally be playing hockey now. He never 
mentions it, but Laken misses her dancing lessons. Mayanne still works on her virtual forest 


world, when she has time, which isn't often. But they're learning all the time, some things from 
their grandfather and some from me, mostly about gardening, but also from Granny, who took 
them on a hunt for acorns last week. I didn't know people could eat acorns, but I guess there's no 
reason why not. The squirrels do. 

Guard duty isn't as onerous as I thought it might be. Most of us are outside during the day 
and Richard, as well as Mom and Dad, are always armed. Big Red barks the minute anyone sets 
foot on the property. Nighttime is hard, but Dad thinks watching from six at night until six in the 
morning is enough, and everybody but me does three-hour shifts. Firing a gun is the signal that 
there's trouble and Dad says if I can't do it, there's no point in me being out there. I am trying to 
think what I can do to make up for that. 

This morning I will cook breakfast. Mom did the twelve to three shift and might sleep in. 
Granny will be coming off her shift in a few minutes, as soon as Dad goes out to look after the 
animals. Perhaps I'll start writing in this journal every morning, rather than at night. I'm always 
tired by the time the News Guys finish their program. Besides, it's only after they've signed off, 
when Richard and I go to bed, that we get any quiet time together. 


? 


After lunch, when Granny had put the last soup bowl on the drying rack, she said, "It's time 
we checked on the neighbors again and delivered some eggs." 

"T'll come with you,” Sunny said. 

"So will I." Laken finished wiping down the dining room table. 

"Richard, you'd better go with them and take a rifle," Larry said. 

"Is that really necessary?" Sunny looked at the mellow October sunshine and the blue sea 
sparkling beyond the park. "It seems so peaceful out there." 

"Going anywhere unarmed is risky," Larry said. "I'm working on the windlass this 
afternoon. If I hear a shot, we'll come looking for you." 

They went down the driveway and turned right on Duke Road. Laken walked ahead with 
Granny, both carrying bags of full egg cartons. Sunny walked beside Richard, trying to ignore 
the rifle and pretend they were simply out for a Sunday afternoon stroll. It was half a kilometer 
to The Croft, Fred Garnet's sheep farm, and all along the way, the ditches were filled with young 
trees and shoots thrusting up through old cracks in the pavement. Fred was splitting wood beside 
the barn, a rifle propped against the wall. When he saw them, he hollered, "Sharon, company!" 
and put the axe down. 

"I brought some eggs," Granny said. "How are you making out?" 

Fred took his cap off, ran a hand through his thinning gray hair, and put the cap back on. 
"Got a bunch of trees growing in the sheep meadow and a couple in the garden. Guess it could be 
worse. Could be better, too." 

"Could be a lot better," Sharon said, as she joined them. "We've lost six sheep." 

"We lost some hens," Granny said. "We're keeping a lookout all night now." 

"So are we," Fred said. "The bastards that took those last two sheep shot our dog." 

"I'm really sorry about that." Granny handed Sharon two dozen eggs. "He was a good old 
boy." 

"Yeah, it's tough staying up all night and still get any work done daytime." 
"You talk to any of the other neighbors?" Richard asked. 


Fred shrugged. "Yeah, the ones whose properties butt onto ours. Everybody's in the same 
boat. We've all got too much to do, trying to look after animals as well as guard them and guard 
the food we got put by. There's damn little time for socializing." 

"If you need help, let us know," Granny said. "We'll do what we can." 

"Two of those sheep out there are yours,” Fred said. "If you're thinking of butchering one, 
let me know. I'll be doing one for us in a couple of weeks. We're getting low on meat." 

"T'll see what Larry thinks. We're all right so far, but with eight of us to feed, the food is 
going really fast," Granny said. "We'll be in touch." The Garnets nodded their thanks and went 
back to their work. 

Just past Wescara's gate, Granny turned right, up the hill. "I want to visit Huckleberry Honey 
Farm. I don't usually take eggs there; one of them always brings honey to Wescara to trade, but 
I'd like to see how they're doing. They're good people." 

Nailed to the driveway gate, below a faded board which said, 'Huckleberry Honey,' was a 
rough freshly painted sign. "Trespassers will be shot.' 

"I guess we'd better announce ourselves." Granny put her bags down and yelled, "If 
anybody's home, come on out! We've got Wescara eggs." 

After a moment, a tall young man with dark, curly hair and beard, and a big nose, came 
around from the rear of the garage. He was carrying a rifle. "It's a good thing I know your voice. 
We've been hit three times already and I'm getting trigger-happy.” 

Granny introduced Sunny, Richard, and Laken. "This is Jack Harris. Are your folks home? 
How are you all doing?" 

Jack shook his head and Sunny saw the shadow of sorrow in his eyes. "They went on a 
cruise about six weeks ago. The ship docked in Juneau and that's where they're stuck. I doubt 
they'll ever get home." 

Granny reached out and touched his arm. "Oh, I am sorry! So, you're looking after this place 
by yourself? You must be worn out." 

"There are easier ways to live. But I put hives at the front and back doors of the house and 
garage, and the bees ran off the last bunch of thieves." 

Laken was grinning. "Epic!" 

Sunny laughed, then caught herself. "Sorry, I know it isn't funny, but I love the thought of 
bees chasing people." 

"Works better than dogs," Jack said. "Nothing's perfect, though. I lost most of the honey I 
had stored and a barrel of gas. Nobody's tried to break into the house yet, but it's only a matter of 
time." 

Granny handed him two dozen eggs. "How are you managing at night?" 

"My girlfriend, Julie, comes over and we take turns watching. Sometimes, she brings one of 
her young brothers or sisters. She's from a big family, so they can spare the help. Then there's my 
buddy, Ken Karlson." 

"Oh, I know him," Granny said. "He drops by Wescara from time to time." 

"Then you know he's a hunter," Jack said. "He stays here off and on, brings me meat. He'd 
probably be willing to swap some deer meat for vegetables, if you got any to spare." Jack 
propped his rifle against a fence post. "Hang on, I'll get you some honey." He took the eggs into 
the house and returned with a jar of honey. 

"I really appreciate that, Jack." Granny put the jar in her bag. "We don't have enough people 
to spare anybody full time, but if you need an extra guard sometime, let us know. I hope you've 
got enough honey left for yourself." 


He grinned. "No worries. I have a bunch of little friends out here who keep making it for 
me. They'll soon retire for the winter, though, so I'm rationing myself." 

After saying goodbye to Jack, they walked down to the small subdivision between Wescara 
and the park bordering the lagoon. Young trees had taken over lawns, gardens, and ditches, 
almost hiding the buildings. Half the houses were empty and some of those had broken windows. 
They delivered eggs and good wishes to four doors, ending up at the last house on the street. It 
belonged to Kitty and George Maycock, but it was their neighbor, Louise Atkinson, who 
answered the door. 

"Come on in." Louise took the carton of eggs Granny handed her. "It's good to see you. 
Kitty and George will be glad to see friends, too. They're not doing so good." 

"Are they running out of food?" 

"They'll be all right for a few weeks yet." Louise sighed. "No, they're both sick with fear. I 
keep telling them that whatever is going to happen will happen and not to worry about it. There 
are worse ways of going than being shot to death, especially at our age." 

Sunny followed Granny into the living room, Richard and Laken bringing up the rear. Kitty 
and George were both leaning back in recliners, blankets tucked around them. 

Kitty was pale but managed a tremulous smile. "Nice of you to come and see us. I don't 
know how long we're going to be here." 

"Where are you going?" Granny asked. 

George sat up straight. "Nowhere!" His face was red and his expression angry. "What's 
going to happen is we'll be killed by those gangs of scoundrels who are breaking into people's 
houses and shooting everybody. Haven't you heard about them? I don't know why the 
government isn't doing something about it." 

"I don't think there is a government anymore," Sunny said. "We have to look after ourselves 
now." 

"It isn't right," George said. "What do we pay all those people big salaries for, if not to take 
charge of things?" He didn't seem to expect an answer. 

It was ten minutes before they could break away. Sunny found it a relief to be back outside 
where the only sounds were their footsteps, birds twittering and a couple of neighborhood dogs 
barking warnings. "It's so quiet. I keep thinking I'm used to it, and then I notice tiny noises like a 
leaf falling and my own breathing." 

"Those are good noises and worth paying attention to." Granny stopped when they reached 
the street. "Let's walk up to Carson Foley's potato farm on Metchosin Road. If we go through the 
park, it's only another half kilometer. We're going to run out of potatoes a lot sooner than I 
thought. Maybe he'll be willing to trade for something." 

"Are you sure you're up to walking that far?" Richard asked. 

"Don't ask silly questions." Granny's tone was sharp. "I've walked and worked every day of 
my life, not like some people I know who've spent their lives sitting on their asses in offices all 
day long." She turned and marched off toward the tall, straight Douglas-firs and maples that 
dominated the north side of the park. 

Sunny and Laken smiled at each other, and Richard meekly fell in behind, rifle in hand. The 
edge of the park, formerly a narrow strip of grass, was now filled with young firs, some almost 
twelve meters tall, and Richard had to maneuver carefully to avoid touching them. Inside the 
park, they walked in single file, scuffing through fallen maple leaves. Sunny buttoned her jacket 
against the chill of the tree-shaded air. 

They emerged from the park on the back side of the farm and walked up toward the 


buildings between rows of dying potato plants and thick scatterings of young trees. They were 
far too big to be called saplings, Sunny thought, but trees live for such a long time that these 
were still very young. Babies, really. 

There was no sign of life around the buildings. Richard moved out in front. Sunny shivered. 
The silence didn't feel right. 

"IT don't like this," Granny said, stopping. "Carson's always been a worker. Why isn't he 
outside?" She moved forward again. "Well, nothing's to say he can't go inside for a coffee now 
and again. Assuming he was smart enough to buy some before it was all gone." 

They walked around to the front of the weathered old house and Richard rapped on the door. 
When he received no answer to the third try, he turned the knob and the door swung open. 

Granny put a foot inside and Richard barred her way. "Just in case," he said, and went in 
ahead of her, rifle cocked and ready. The place was cold and smelled of stale cigarette smoke, 
burned food and mouse droppings. 

"Carson's never been much of a housekeeper," Granny said. "Some people don't care. But he 
never smoked." 

The kitchen cupboards, refrigerator and pantry were bare. The bedroom closets were empty, 
and the beds had been stripped. The only sign that anyone had lived in the house was a saucer 
full of cigarette butts, dishes stacked in the sink and a clutter of empty cans in one corner of the 
kitchen. 

"Whoever was here took everything,” Richard said. 

"But where's Carson?" Granny said. "Do you think he ran?" 

"T'll go check the outbuildings," Richard said. "Stay here." 

Ten minutes later he was back, face white and drawn. "There's a body in the tool shed, a 
middle-aged man. I guess it's Carson, but I don't know. I never met him." 

Granny moved to the door. "I'll go look." 

"T'll come with you," said Laken. 

"There's a lot of blood," Richard said. "He was shot in the head." 

"We'll all go," Sunny said, trying to keep her voice steady. If Granny and Laken could face 
looking at a dead body, then so could she. The way things were going, it was only a matter of 
time until she saw one, anyway. 

Granny stopped at the door of the tool shed and looked in. "Yes, that's Carson. Poor bastard 
didn't have a chance." She turned away. 

Sunny and Laken stood in the doorway together, shoulders touching. The man lay sprawled 
on the floor as though he'd been tossed there, eyes open and staring into the distance, dried blood 
covering the wound and much of his clothes. Flies swarmed over the blood. Laken pulled away, 
went around the side of the building, and threw up. Sunny swallowed, her own stomach 
churning. Had Ted, Janet, Sally, and Chrissie looked like that? She took a deep breath and her 
body settled down. It was only death, after all. Carson was no longer suffering, no longer afraid. 
Carson himself was no longer there, just his now useless body. 


- 


Laken was standing near the house, waiting for Grandad to show up with a couple of shovels 
so they could bury Carson, when her LINC beeped. She opened it, said, "Answer," and there was 
Ginny's mother, Tamika, on the screen, her face looking like it had been hit by a tidal wave. 


"Laken," she said, gulping. "Laken." 

She didn't need Tamika's words to know Ginny was dead. She felt like somebody had 
punched her in the stomach, which was already sore from heaving her lunch over Carson. She 
backed away from her parents and leaned against the side of the house so they couldn't hear the 
conversation. Granny was sitting on her heels a couple of meters from the tool shed, chanting in 
a low voice, probably sending Carson on his way. 

Tamika said, "She did it. She slipped out when Michio and I were distracted and threw 
herself off the top of the apartment building.” She turned her face away from the LINC to blow 
her nose. "I knew you'd want to know." 

"I tried to talk her out of it, but every time I started, she'd disconnect." Ginny's apartment 
was twenty stories high; no way that jump could fail. 

"I know you tried, Laken. She just didn't seem interested in living without her friend 
networks. A few friends went away and two died but most of them aren't answering calls. I know 
it was very difficult for her. Her father and I did everything we could, but it wasn't enough." 

"I'm sorry. I hope you guys are doing okay otherwise." Dumb thing to say, but she'd never 
had any practice handing out sympathy for death, though it looked like she'd better learn. 

Tamika was still fighting tears. "Now that she's gone, there doesn't seem much point in 
going on, but we are trying. How is your family?" 

"Pretty good." Which was true; they were all still alive, except for Uncle Ted and his family. 
A couple more platitudes and the conversation ended. Laken walked over and knelt beside 
Granny, hoping for a Cree prayer to take her mind off Ginny, to keep the memories away. She 
liked the way the prayers sounded. For a change, she got what she wanted; Granny was telling 
Eagle to take the news to the Great Spirit. 

Laken closed her eyes and listened to the soft rhythm of Granny's voice. She didn't believe 
the Great Spirit was real, but Granny did. If believing in some mythological god helped her live 
her life, it didn't make sense to question her about it. Every living thing in the world might 
contain some kind of spirit—there was no way of knowing—but even if there were such spirits, 
they'd be too busy with their own affairs to listen to what Granny was saying. 

Ten minutes later her grandfather parked his truck close to the house, which was possible 
only because the concrete driveway was proving tougher for the trees to break up than pavement. 
He and her father started talking about where to dig and Granny said, "Put him in the potato 
field, at the foot of one of those young firs." 

Richard offered Laken the rifle. "Will you stand guard while we take care of this?" She 
nodded and took the gun, making sure the safety was on, then followed her mother and Granny a 
few meters to the place they picked for Carson. It was okay carrying the rifle and doing guard 
duty, though her hands shook a little as she scanned the edge of the forest and the road for 
movement. She hoped she wouldn't have to shoot anyone. When she thought about what 
happened to Uncle Ted and Aunt Janet and her cousins, though, she had no doubt she could if 
she had to. 

The soil was loose and soft, and the men got a good-sized hole dug fairly fast. They carried 
Carson out of the tool shed, dropped him in the hole and started filling it in again. 

Granny said, "Eagle, master of the sky, I ask you to guide Carson's spirit to join with the 
Great Spirit." Then her voice went into a kind of singsong, and she told one of her stories, though 
it was a little different from the last time Laken had heard it. "A little aphid sucks the sap of a 
tree. Then a ladybug lands on the tree and eats the aphid. When the ladybug flies away, it's 
trapped in a spider web and eaten by a spider. Soon a frog eats the spider. A big duck swallows 


the frog. A man shoots the duck and eats it. After the man dies, bacteria make his body into food 
for the trees." 

Granny looked up at the tree that would shade Carson's grave. "Fare well, brother fir. May 
you have a longer life than Carson Foley." 

For a minute there, Sunny looked like she was going to cry but she didn't. Larry tamped the 
last of the dirt over Carson and said, "Granny, did he have any family or anybody he was close 
to?" 

"Tf he did, he never said." 

They started walking back to the pickup. All of a sudden, Granny stopped. "Did anybody 
look in the root cellar?" 

"Where is it?" Richard asked. 

"See that big pile of dirt behind the tool shed?" Granny said. "Go around the other side. 
There's a door into it." 

Richard went to investigate and came back with a surprised look on his face. "It's full of 
potatoes. Whoever is doing these raids hasn't learned about root cellars yet." 

"They'll be city boys," Granny said. "City girls, too." 

"Whoever they are," Larry said, "that root cellar is good news for us. Are there any boxes or 
bags in there with the potatoes?" 

Richard nodded, but Larry didn't move. "Where are we going to put them?" he said to 
Granny. "The root cellar is full." 

"Use my sweat lodge. I said before that you could. It's better the lodge holds food for my 
family than fire to purify an old woman's spirit." 

Granny talked about sweat lodge ceremonies sometimes. Laken wondered if tonight she 
could talk Granny into telling stories about vision quests. Nobody else in the family seemed to 
care about them, but a vision quest sounded like a door into a magical place, a place where bad 
things couldn't happen. 

Laken stood guard while everybody else loaded potatoes on the truck. She wished they were 
loading grapes and oranges. Jimmy would want bananas. Would they ever be able to eat things 
like that again? Her grandmother was such a fanatic about saving the earth that she actually 
thought the trees taking over was a good thing. With a drastically reduced population, wild plants 
and animals would increase and thrive. But personally, she'd be willing to trade a lot of mice and 
blackberry vines for a box of oranges. 

When they were done loading potatoes, Larry said, "Granny can come back with me. The 
rest of you will have to walk. I'd suggest going through the park. You're less likely to run into 
people there than on the road." 

Laken handed the rifle to Richard. She followed him and her mother back down the potato 
rows and into the park. 

"I guess George Maycock was right about a gang operating around here," Richard said. 
"They've obviously got weapons and plenty of ammunition." 

"Maybe they're cops or soldiers," Sunny said. 

"Or people like your parents," Richard said, "who thought the world was due to fall apart 
and were preparing for it." He walked sideways between a couple of trees to avoid touching 
either of them. "Every day I feel like apologizing to Larry and Cara for all the scoffing I did. 
We're damn lucky they ignored me." 

"Do you still feel like apologizing when you get irritated with them?" 

He glanced over his shoulder. "Yes, but it makes the irritation worse. I've discovered it's 


easier to admit other people are right when I have my own territory and can feel that at least I'm 
right about what goes on in that." 

A few steps behind, Laken sighed. Everybody irritated her, especially Jimmy. Maybe a 
vision quest would teach her how to deal with all this togetherness. 

Sunny turned to Laken. "Who was your call from?" 

"Just a girl from school." She couldn't talk about Ginny dying. Not yet. Maybe later, when it 


didn't hurt so much. 


After dinner that night, Mayanne's LINC signaled a call, and she went to her room to talk. 
Sunny put dishes away, hoping her niece would come and tell her if anything was wrong. 
Mayanne had been calling her mother every day and the news had been worse every time. Leona 
had tried to talk Dexter into driving to northern Saskatchewan and joining her uncles in their 
hunting cabin. She thought they'd have a better chance of surviving there than they would in a 
city, but Dexter didn't want to go. Cara had said, voice acid with sarcasm, "There aren't any 
liquor stores in the bush." 

Ten minutes later Cara's LINC beeped. Sunny heard her say, "I'm so sorry, darling. What are 
you going to do now?" 

When the call was over, Cara looked up at Sunny. "Your sister's partner finally managed to 
drink himself to death. Leona's better off without him, but I don't think she believes that yet." 
Cara rose. "She talked to Mayanne just before she called me. We'd better see how Mayanne is 
taking the news." 

The girl was sitting on the bed when they knocked and went into the bedroom she shared 
with Laken. Her face was wet with tears. 

Sunny sat beside Mayanne and put an arm around her shoulders. "Are you grieving over 
your father?" 

"No! I hate him!" The words seemed to explode out of her mouth. "He ruined everything for 
my mom. Now she's stuck in Winnipeg, and I can't be with her." 

"I'm sorry," Sunny said, hugging her niece. "Maybe I should have insisted you fly home 
when you had the chance." 

Mayanne brushed her long black hair back from her face. "I wouldn't have gone, not while 
he was there." 

"And now he isn't,” Cara said gently, "which, all things considered, is not a bad thing. I wish 
Leona was able to come here, so I could have both my daughters with me, but I know it isn't 
possible." 

Sunny looked up at Cara, who was standing at the foot of the bed. Her mother looked weary. 
"Did Leona say what her plans were?" 

"No, but she'll come up with something. Friends are going to help her bury Dexter 
tomorrow." Cara leaned down and brushed Mayanne's bangs away from her forehead. "You 
going to be okay?" 

"Yes, Gran." Mayanne rose and went over to the small desk where her computer sat. "I'm 
going to work on my forest world for a while." 

"All right," Sunny said. "Don't forget The News Guys tonight." 

Larry was taking the nine to midnight guard duty, but the rest of the family joined Sunny in 


the living room at ten o'clock. 

Randy Coleman was looking tired, too, Sunny thought. Or maybe he was losing weight and 
that made his face seem drawn. He could still smile, though. 

"Good evening, folks," Randy said, forearms resting on his desk. "There are no major 
tragedies to report tonight, and I'd like to think that's hopeful. A month ago, half the world was 
suffering from social instability and violence because of rising food and energy prices, failing 
states, falling water tables, desertification, and increasing migrations. Then the trees went crazy 
and most of those problems have been intensified a hundredfold. It would be nice to have a little 
good news to spread around." He pulled a sheet of paper toward him. "You may remember that 
we reported on the experiments at the airport on September twelfth, almost three weeks ago." 

"I remember," said Richard. "The army used firebombs and defoliant on young trees at the 
west end of the runways." 

Randy continued. "Dave and I went out there for a look today. The firebombed trees were 
badly damaged, and we don't think they'll recover. But new sprouts are growing up through the 
burned soil and grass. The defoliated trees seem to have survived. The bark is still a bit green and 
moist." He smiled. "Perhaps they're hibernating, if that's what trees do in the winter." 

"T should call," Richard said, "and tell him that 'dormant' is the right word, though 
‘hibernation’ is fairly close. In the winter, plant metabolism virtually comes to a standstill." 

"They don't have much choice," Sunny said, "with all their leaves gone. If they start putting 
out new leaves in early spring, they'll be all right." 

"Shh!" Cara said. "I'm trying to hear what Randy's talking about." 

"Actually, we do have some cheerful news," Randy said. "Prairie farmers got their crops in 
before the trees decided to do a number on us and grain silos across the prairie provinces are full. 
We learned today that the grain is being distributed to anyone who has a bucket or bag to put it 
in. The same thing is happening in the Okanagan fruit orchards." 

"What I want is more rice," Granny muttered. 

Cara looked around. "Mom, some experiments were done with growing rice on the prairies 
about ten years ago. The results weren't ideal because rice likes a long growing season and warm, 
humid weather, but I think we could grow it. In Thailand, they grow upland rice, without flood 
irrigation, more than a thousand meters above sea level and even higher in the Himalayas." 

"Upland rice sounds about the same as spring-planted wheat," Granny said. "I wonder what 
kind of rice we have in the storage room. Whatever it is, I think we'll have to use that for seed. 
Southeast Asia is a long way to go for some special kind." 

"If Larry's tiny crop of winter wheat survives," Cara said, "you can have some fresh, young 
wheat groats next spring.” 

Suddenly the lights went dim and the sound from the television faded. 

Cara gasped. "My God, the power's going!" 

Sunny sat, fists clenched, shoulders hunched, waiting. Should she get the candles out and 
find the kerosene lamps now? Or wait and hope the system recovered? 

Gradually, the lights brightened. Randy said, "Friends, I think that was a brownout we just 
experienced. This is definitely not good news." He mustered a smile. "We'll say goodnight now 
and hope to see you again tomorrow night." 

"I hope we see him tomorrow night, too," Cara said. "We're working hard now but it's going 
to be twice as hard with no electricity. And we can only burn wood for heat as a treat or when it's 
freezing. Everybody will be salvaging dead trees and there won't be enough to go around.” 

Sunny glanced at Mayanne and saw that she was crying again. She went to sit beside her 


niece. "What is it, honey?" 

The girl sobbed into her shoulder. "I'm going to lose Garriana. If there's no power the 
computer won't work." 

Sunny put her arms around Mayanne and felt her own throat tighten. There was a real forest 
outside, a forest that was taking over the whole world. A forest big enough to make a thousand 
kingdoms. 

"We can get drift logs," Jimmy said. "We can take the rowboat or the dinghy and tow 
driftwood off Taylor Beach to the park, then cut them up down there or drag them up to the 
buildings." 

"Good thinking," Richard said. "We can probably get quite a lot of deadwood out of the 
park, too, since we're so close. But Cara's right; we'll have to ration it." 

Flannel pajamas, Sunny thought, wool blankets, long underwear. And hope that the house 
retained heat as well as it was supposed to. "We're lucky we live on the west coast, with a mild 
climate," she said. "Imagine what it's going to be like for the rest of Canada and the U.S." 

"And Russia, and Argentina, and any other place that gets cold, snowy winters," Laken said. 
"The northern people will have to learn to build igloos again and make clothes out of animal 
skins." 

Cara looked somber. "Millions will starve to death this winter. Millions more will freeze to 
death. I read a book last summer that predicted the world would lose at least ninety percent of its 
population in a disaster like this." 

Sunny tried to work out in her head what ten percent of nine billion would be. "So, world 
population would be down to nine hundred million? That's still a lot of people." 

"That would mean a hundred thousand on this island," Cara said. "At least the government, 
if we still have one, won't bother enforcing the law that says each couple is limited to two 
children." 

Richard was shaking his head. "That estimate of ninety percent is just a guess. I don't 
suppose the author had even considered the kind of disaster we're facing. We'll lose technology, 
transportation, and arable land, which means lack of food will be the major problem. I predict 
we'll lose more like ninety-nine percent." 

"That would bring the island's population down to about ten thousand," Cara said, "with 
perhaps five thousand in this area, from Sidney to Sooke." 

"Could this area support five thousand people?" Richard asked. "I don't think so. We didn't 
have much arable land to begin with, and the trees are taking over most of that." He shook his 
head again. "No, I'll change my prediction. I say the world will lose ninety-nine-point nine 
percent of its population." 

The silence was like a stone. Sunny said, "Richard, you're saying only five hundred people 
could live in this area?" 

"That's my guess," he said. 

"I wonder if this is the earth's way of getting rid of humans," Mayanne said. "We're sort of 
like natural disaster ourselves, a worldwide disease. If we're a disease, then the earth is trying to 
cure itself." 

"It's probably accurate to say that humanity has acted as an infection," Richard said, "and 
we've used up most of the earth's resources on technology. But I don't agree that the earth created 
this situation deliberately. It's a ball of rock, Mayanne. It has no emotion or intentions. I'm 
inclined to agree with Larry that this thing with the trees and their electrical power is a defense 
mechanism." 


Mayanne wore a stubborn expression. "Uncle Richard, can you prove that the earth doesn't 
have brains or emotions?" 

He hesitated for a moment. "No, I can't." 

"Well," she said, "I guess I can't prove that it does, either. But that's what I believe." 

It didn't matter what either of them believed, Sunny thought. What mattered was survival 
and her children having some kind of decent life. As she went down the hall, heading for the 
nightly cuddle with Tabs, she remembered, with relief, that her wool blankets were in a storage 
box under the bed. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Jimmy had put on long johns, jeans, a sweatshirt, and a leather jacket to ward off the 
predawn chill, but the dampness created by a steady drizzle of rain seemed to penetrate even 
leather. He longed for the coffee he'd get later today. They had it only on Sundays now, as a 
treat. He opened his LINC and checked the time. Quarter to six. Another fifteen minutes before 
Grandad came out of the house to take over and feed the animals. Then he could go back to bed 
for a couple of hours. 

He shifted the rifle to his right hand and huddled closer under the roof overhang of the barn. 
Watching from the house would be nice, but it was impossible. At night, the windows had 
thermal shutters over them to retain heat and reduce condensation, so nobody could see out. 
Anyway, the windows faced south, toward the sea, not toward the driveway and the road, which 
was where the raiders would come from. 

But the people inside were probably safe. There was no access to the house on the north side 
and no skylights for thieves to destroy or use to get in. The east and west doors and the garage 
door were kept locked and barred at night. The doors had no windows, so a raider would have to 
use an axe to break them open. 

Jimmy peered into the blackness. It was too dark to distinguish anything further away than a 
meter, but daylight would come soon. Anyway, if he couldn't see anything, neither could the bad 
guys. Unless they had the latest infrared goggles, but even Generation 6 equipment wouldn't 
work in complete darkness, or so he'd heard. He wished he had some of those goggles himself. 
Grandad had turned off the motion sensor light over the barn door, which made sense. If he 
accidentally triggered it, the light would make him a perfect target for anybody sneaking up on 
them. 

It was tough guarding a place like this because you didn't know what you were up against. If 
the gang that attacked Carson Foley's farm and the honey farm was made up of military types, 
they'd have all the latest equipment, plus they'd scope out places with binoculars during the day 
to get an idea of the terrain. But they might be just ordinary people feeling powerful because they 
carried weapons. They might not have any plans other than to come onto a property the regular 
way. 

He concentrated on listening. He'd experimented with walking soundlessly just to see if he 
could, and it was hard. Impossible if you couldn't see where you were going. 

There. That sounded like a whisper. Or was it rain falling on leaves? 

He stuck his left hand out. No, the rain had quit. 

He held his breath and peered into the darkness. He was sure he could sense movement, 
somewhere out there. He pushed the safety off on the rifle, lifted it to his right shoulder, wiped 
the sweat off his palm onto his jeans, and hooked his finger on the trigger. 

Pieces of gravel grating against each other. 

An animal? A deer maybe? 

Then a muttered curse. 

Jimmy aimed at the sound, tightened his finger on the trigger and fired. 


* 


Big Red burst into a frenzy of barking in the hallway, yanking Sunny from sleep. "What?" 
she said, "What is it?" 

Richard was flying into his clothes. "Rifle shots. Two, maybe three." 

"Oh, my God! Jimmy's out there!" She came wide awake and scrambled for her jeans and 
boots. 

Larry opened the bedroom door and handed Richard the shotgun and a box of shells. "It's 
loaded." 

"Dad! What about Jimmy?" Sunny could feel the hysteria rising. 

Her father leaned his rifle against the wall and gripped her shoulders hard with both hands. 
"Listen to me, Sunny. We don't know what's going on out there. If he shot an animal, he'll be 
fine. If it's a gang, we can't go rushing out because they'll pick us off, one by one. Jimmy knows 
what to do and, whatever has happened to him, you can't fix it by panicking. All right?" 

She swallowed, forced herself to breathe more slowly. "All right." 

Larry picked up his rifle. "The light is on in my bedroom and in the kitchen. I want all the 
rest off, to make it look like there are only one or two people in the house. We can't go out, so we 
have to hope the attackers will come inside." 

The image of Carson Foley's bloodied head and dead body swam before Sunny's eyes and 
her knees began to shake. She bit her lip hard and tasted blood. She couldn't give in to fear; she 
had to cope, somehow, for Jimmy's sake. 

"Sunny," said her father, "quickly, get everyone up and dressed and into the hall. No lights. 
Cara's bringing handguns for the girls and Granny." 

She hurried to the girls' room and found them both up and dressing. "Turn your light off 
before you come out," she said, and moved across the hall to Granny's room. Her grandmother 
was strapping on her belt with the hunting knife. 

"T heard," Granny said. "I'll be there in a second." 

They all came out of their bedrooms and Cara passed out handguns by the light that spilled 
from the kitchen into the hallway. 

Larry handed Big Red's leash to Sunny. "Keep him out of the way." 

Sunny took the leash. The dog whined and pulled against it, trying to get back to Larry's 
side. "Hush!" she whispered, "your teeth are no match for a bullet." She put her hand on Red's 
back, hoping to calm him. At least she could manage looking after the dog. 

Larry said, "All right, this is the plan. Richard and I will be in the living room, one on either 
side of the archway. The rest of you should be in your bedrooms, just inside the doorway. Get 
down on your knees if you can; they'll be expecting to see people standing up, ready to fight or 
run. The idea is to get them in as far as the dining room and all of us fire on them at once." He 
turned toward the door at the east end of the hall. "I'm going to unlock that door, very quietly, 
and get into position." 

"What happens if they try to break in through the west door?" Richard said. 

"As soon as they get near," Cara said, "motion sensor lights over both doors will come on. If 
they can't get in the west door, they'll send somebody around to see if the other one is open. All 
right, go!" 

Sunny hurried into her bedroom and, hanging onto Red's leash, managed to put Tabs into his 
carrier. She sat on the edge of the bed, holding the dog's muzzle closed so that he couldn't bark, 
and listened. All she could hear was her heart pounding in her chest. She mentally cursed the 
silent house. It kept out noise pollution but also sounds that might tell her what was happening. 
She could see her mother's dark shape crouched on one knee against the wall, the handgun 


braced on the door jamb. What would happen if Cara was shot, if Richard was? What would 
happen to the kids? To Granny? Was Jimmy still alive? 

Sunny bit her lip again. No more questions. Just get through the next moment. 

She heard the east door slam against the wall and the sound of pounding feet in the hallway. 
A strange voice, yelling, "Everybody out! Hands up!" 

The sound of a rifle shot reverberated through the house and a woman screamed. Then the 
shotgun bellowed. At once more guns went off, echoing until it sounded like two armies firing 
on each other. 

Cara rose, stepped into the hall, and raised her gun. Before she could fire, a burly figure in a 
poncho clubbed her on the head with a rifle butt and she fell to the floor, the handgun spinning 
away from her and landing at Sunny's feet. 

The man stood in the doorway and raised his rifle toward her. She let go of Big Red's leash 
and reached for Cara's gun. The dog sank his teeth into the intruder's leg and his shot went wild. 

Sunny, on her knees, raised the handgun and fired. Time seemed to stand still as the man 
teetered in the doorway for a couple of seconds, then crashed to the floor. Sunny dropped the 
gun, stunned. 

After a moment, she realized no more guns were firing. She could hear voices, running feet. 
Then Richard reached in and flipped the light on. The man on the floor lay still, eyes open, blood 
oozing through his shirt. 

Tears flowed down Sunny's face. She'd done it. She'd actually done what she'd sworn she 
wouldn't do. She'd killed a human being. 

But a human being who had murdered her mother. 


* 


By Sunday afternoon Wescara appeared almost normal, though it was far from that. Granny 
sat beside Cara's bed, holding her daughter's limp hand, and thinking about what 'normal' looked 
like. A month ago, it had meant harvesting pears, Cara working in her office, people coming and 
going, television programs, trips into Victoria to buy new jeans or watch the great-grandchildren 
play sports. These days it meant dealing with irreplaceable food stores that were rapidly 
disappearing and the prospect of not just losing power, but losing the lives of people she loved. It 
meant anarchy and fear. 

People adapted, though. Six months from now the old life might seem like a dream and the 
new life less like a nightmare. But how could one know? 

She rose, placed Cara's arm across her body and felt the pulse at her throat. Heart still 
beating, lungs still breathing, but a long depression in her skull. She might wake up. Or might 
not. She'd been unconscious for more than eight hours, so the injury was bad. The pain in 
Granny's chest was a constant, searing ache. 'Normal' should mean that her children would bury 
her, not the other way around. 

She went into the kitchen and spooned precious coffee into the coffee maker. It was Sunday, 
time for their caffeine hit. Time for sitting together, sharing their grief, and talking about what 
had happened. It might ease the pain. 

Sunny came into the kitchen, looking lost, followed by Mayanne. Granny said to Sunny, 
"Go sit with your mother for a bit, keep her company, talk to her. I'll turn the coffee on as soon 
as the others come back." 


Sunny drifted across the hall into Cara's bedroom and Mayanne put coffee mugs on the 
dining room table and took a jug of soy milk from the refrigerator. Her great-granddaughter 
looked delicate, Granny thought, but beneath the quiet and apparently shy exterior, there seemed 
to be a resilient strength. She was pale right now, with dark circles around her eyes, but she'd be 
all right. So would Jimmy and Laken. If they survived. 

But, oh, to lose Cara, the only child she could see and touch, was almost more than she 
could bear. There was no chance she'd ever see her sons again. The ache in her chest intensified. 

She dragged her mind back to the present. "Did you finish tidying up?" 

Mayanne nodded. "Aunt Sunny couldn't seem to stop scrubbing. All the brick and slate that 
got splattered with blood and dirt looks brand new. After I picked up the spent shells and moved 
things back where they belong, she started on the walls. You'd never know anything happened in 
here this morning." 

"We're unbelievably lucky that none of the bullets hit a window." 

"One hit that big painting in Aunt Sunny's bedroom," Mayanne said. "I took it out to the 
workshop, pried the frame apart and cleaned out the shattered glass. Somebody might be able to 
use it for something." 

"Which painting was that? Things got shifted around when all of you moved in and I've 
forgotten what's where." Or maybe she was just getting old. 

"The one Aunt Sunny did of Butchart Gardens when she was going to college." 

"Not a good painting, in my opinion, but perhaps it brings back good memories." 

"Jimmy could cut new glass for it. Do you think he's going to be okay?" 

Granny heard the east door open and looked down the hall. Richard and Laken were taking 
off slickers and boots in the mud room and Larry was wiping Big Red's feet. "Mayanne, go tell 
them to wash up. The coffee will be ready soon." 

It was a somber crew that gathered in the living room, hands cradling mugs of coffee. 
Richard and Laken merely looked exhausted, but Larry seemed to have aged ten years since 
morning. Big Red sat beside him, leaning against his knee. 

"How many were there?" Granny asked. 

Everyone looked at Larry, but he was staring into his mug. Richard answered. "Four men 
and two women. We buried each one at the foot of a tree." 

"That's good," Granny said. "At least some living creatures will benefit by them.” 

"It was the same gang that killed Carson Foley and stripped his house," Larry said. "One of 
the men wore a jacket I used to see Carson wearing. It had a Lions badge sewn on the shoulder." 

Granny glanced at Sunny, who still looked as if she wasn't quite sure who or where she was. 
"Then we don't need to have any regrets over killing them. They obviously intended to continue 
murdering people as a way of getting food and shelter." She took a sip from her mug, taking a 
moment to feel the jolt from the black and bitter coffee before she spoke again. "Did they have 
ID? Do we know who they were?" 

"They had LINCs," Laken said, "but of course we couldn't read those. They had nothing else 
that identified them. Two of the men were middle-aged; the other two and the women were 
young, maybe in their twenties." 

Jimmy shuffled into the living room. "I smell coffee." 

"T'll get you some," Mayanne said. "How do you feel?" 

"T've still got a headache." He was scowling. 

"You may have it for a while," Granny said. "I had a look at that bump on your head before 
we put you to bed and I think you're suffering from concussion. You need to stay still and rest 


for a few days. I'm not sure you should even have coffee, but I won't deny you. What happened 
out there this morning?" 

His scowl intensified. "I fired at somebody sneaking in, then I jumped sideways in case they 
fired back. After that I don't remember anything except a pain in my head." 

"T think I can guess what happened," Larry said. "I chased the last bandit nearly to the gate 
before I got a clear shot at him. When I came back, Jim was on his knees, just coming to." He 
drank the last of his coffee. "When he jumped sideways, he must have slipped on the muddy 
ground and whacked his head on the old concrete water trough in front of the barn, knocking 
himself out." 

"That was really dumb," Jimmy said, taking the mug Mayanne handed him. "I wasn't much 
help." 

"On the contrary," Larry said. "Your shot warned us there was trouble. And you killed one 
of the bandits." 

Jimmy's eyes widened. "I did? But I couldn't even see what I was firing at." 

"A lucky shot," Larry said. "It happens. If it was the last man in the group, the others might 
not have realized he was down until later." 

"We heard more than one shot," Richard said. "They must have fired back." 

"They did," Larry said. "I found two bullets imbedded in the barn wall, right where Jim's 
boot prints told me he had been standing." He managed the ghost of a smile for his grandson. 
"Getting concussed is a small price to pay for your life. I would guess also that when you didn't 
return their fire, they thought they'd got you. That would explain why they kept on coming down 
to the house." 

Jimmy stopped scowling. "I wish I'd been here to help, though." He looked at Laken and 
Mayanne. "Did you guys shoot any of them?" 

"We both fired but I don't know if we hit anybody," Laken said. 

"It would be impossible to tell who killed who unless there was a forensic examination," 
Larry said. 

"Probably just as well," Granny said. "I didn't fire any shots at all. I decided the best thing I 
could do was wait for the intruders to come to me. I dragged the night table out, knelt behind it, 
and propped the handgun on it. I had the safety off, and the gun aimed at the center of the open 
door. If one of them had stopped to look in, or even just tried to walk by, I'd have got him." 

"I know I killed a man," Sunny said. Her face was haggard. "I can't believe I did that. What's 
even more horrible is that I don't seem to have any regrets." 

"Don't bother with anything so feeble as regrets," Larry said savagely. "I'll never forgive 
myself for letting him get to your mother." 

"You did everything you could," Granny said. "A lot of people think they should be able to 
control what happens in their lives and you've done better than most, but it isn't always possible. 
You have nothing to blame yourself for." 

"T don't know if I can live without her," Larry said, his voice ragged. 

"She's not dead yet," Granny said tartly. "And maybe she won't die. That doctor you got 
hold of said there was a chance." 

"I wish the doctor would come and see her," Sunny said. 

Larry looked up. "He said it would be a waste of time. The wound isn't open so it's unlikely 
infection will set in. The hospitals aren't operating. Even if he came, there's nothing he can do." 

"We'll all look after her," Laken said. "Sit with her, hold her hand, talk to her. That might 
help." She picked up the tray and began collecting coffee mugs. "Grandad, what are we going to 


do about guard duty? Do you have any plans?" 

That girl's using her head more than she used to, Granny thought, and she has a good heart 
as well. She's making Larry feel needed. That'll keep him going. 

Sunny looked horrified. "You don't think this will happen again, do you?" 

"Yes, I do," Larry said. "Those people we buried today were selfish, lazy and amoral, 
willing to kill other humans to get food. The bullets they used on us could just as well have been 
used to kill a deer or a cow or some other animal, but they weren't. There are other people out 
there just as selfish." 

"But not everyone is like that," Sunny protested. 

"No, they're not," Larry said. "But another month or two down the road, a lot of ordinary, 
kind and thoughtful people will be starving and desperate. Such desperation can make people do 
violence to their ethics. And to other people. That's why we need to continue guarding the 
animals and the house." 

Sunny sighed and opened her mouth to say something else when Larry's LINC beeped. 

Larry opened the LINC, glanced at the display, and said, "It's Louise Atkinson down the 
road." He said, "Answer call. Amplify." A split-second pause. "What's up, Louise?" 

"The Maycocks committed suicide this morning." Her voice sounded quavery. "I went over 
after lunch to check on them, like I do every day, and there they were, lying in their recliners, 
side by side." 

"How do you know they did it this morning?" Larry asked. 

"They left a note. They heard rifle shots real early and decided to kill themselves instead of 
waiting around for a gang to do it." 

"That's too bad," Larry said. "Those shots came from our place and the gang is dead and 
buried." 

Louise was silent for a few seconds. "I've been telling them for weeks not to worry, but 
George always thought he knew best. I wish I could tell him I was right." 

"How did they do it?" 

"Barbiturates and booze, according to the note," she said wearily. "There's no mess. But I 
don't have the strength to dig graves and I was wondering if you could do it." 

Larry looked at Richard's and Laken's tired faces and said, "We'll come over tomorrow and 
take care of it. Today's been rough.” He went on to give her a brief outline of the day's events. 

After he'd disconnected, Jimmy said, "I'll help you tomorrow." 

"No, you won't!" Sunny snapped. "You're not doing anything tomorrow. Or the next day. 
Concussion is nothing to fool around with." She turned to Larry. "And Dad, when you make up 
the roster for guard duty, I'll take Mom's place." 


- 


Laken was reaching to turn out her bedside lamp when she heard a quiet rap at the door. She 
pulled on her robe and went to the door to open it. 

Jimmy stood there. "Can I come in? My head hurts and I can't sleep." 

"I think Mayanne's asleep." 

"No, I'm not." Mayanne's voice was muffled by blankets. "I can't sleep either." She leaned 
on one elbow. "You can sit here on my bed, Jimmy." 

He sat on the edge. "Did we actually kill six people this morning? It doesn't seem real. Like I 


can't quite believe it." 

"You'd know it was real if you'd been out there digging graves for them," Laken said. "It 
wasn't anything like a video game, believe me." 

"Laken, stop picking at me." Jimmy pressed his fingers against his temple. "I know it's not 
like a vid. I've seen news photographs of dead people, you know. From different wars and stuff. 
Didn't burying those people bother you?" 

She bit back a flippant remark. Jimmy wouldn't be in here if he wasn't bothered. "Yeah, a 
lot." She'd dug fast and hard, willing the pain in her muscles to drown out thoughts of the bodies 
lying nearby. "But I already saw Carson Foley dead. And my friend, Ginny, jumped off her 
apartment building and killed herself. So, it's not like it was a new experience." She hoped she'd 
never have to live through anything like that again. But she would, of course. That's what the 
world was like now. 

Mayanne sat up in bed, her face full of concern. "Laken! You didn't say anything about 
Ginny dying." 

"IT didn't want to talk about it. I still don't. It's over and there's no way of going back to the 
way things were before." She hadn't seen Ginny's body, but it was easy to imagine how it had 
looked, smashed on the pavement. She couldn't stop her mind from looking at that imaginary 
picture, over and over. Then she thought about Granny kneeling behind her bedside table, aiming 
a gun and waiting to shoot a bandit. Granny had the kind of strength everybody needed. Would 
Granny have nightmares about somebody she'd shot? 

"I guess it doesn't seem real because I didn't see who I was shooting at," Jimmy said. "And 
then I knocked myself out and never saw the bodies." 

"We've all seen dead bodies on TV." Laken took a deep breath. "That's what it was like this 
morning. One minute a person is walking around, talking and doing stuff, the next he's on the 
ground, not breathing, and you know that's the end, that he'll never move or talk again." She 
looked at Mayanne. "Were you bothered by all the shooting?" 

"Not by the shooting so much. It was like with Jimmy; I couldn't really see what I was 
shooting at. But now, every time I shut my eyes and try to sleep, I can see dead people on the 
floor, with blood all over." 

"This is the kind of thing we'd get counseling for if it happened at school," Laken said. "So, 
I guess we'll have to counsel each other. The adults are too ripped up by what happened to 
Granny Cara to do much about it." 

"Yeah." Jimmy looked thoughtful. "Mom's ripped up because she killed a guy, too, after she 
swore she'd never touch a gun and lectured everybody about violence being wrong." He rubbed 
his temple again. "I want to go with Dad and Grandad to help bury the Maycocks." 

"Mom won't let you," Laken said. "You're concussed." 

"I want to go anyway," he insisted, "even if I don't do anything. Grandad says this kind of 
thing is going to happen again and I want to see what the Maycocks look like, so I know what 
I'm facing." 

Laken could hear a slight tremor in his voice, though he'd never admit to it. "You feel like 
sleeping in here tonight?" 

Jimmy's internal battle showed on his face. Finally, he spoke. "Yeah, I do." 

"Okay," she said. "I'll climb in with Mayanne, and you can have my bed. If we can't sleep, 
we'll keep on talking." 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Monday, October 24, 2050. It's beginning to get cold at night now. Mom has been in a coma 
for three weeks, but her breathing is okay, and her heartbeat is steady. She seems to shrink a 
little every day; I wish she could eat. Every half hour or so, we put water in her mouth, just a few 
drops so she won't choke. There's almost always somebody with her but so far there's been no 
sign that she can hear anything we say. 

We buried the Maycocks in their back yard and asked Louise if she wanted to move in with 
us, but she said she'd be happier in her own home, where she's been for sixty years. We moved 
the food and a few other things she wanted from the Maycock house over to her place and we'll 
take eggs and greens for her once a week. Jimmy found a lot of old woodworking hand tools in 
the basement and asked if he could have them. She said the Maycocks had no family and, as far 
as she was concerned, we could take anything we wanted. 

Dad walked all around the house, inside and out, then said we might as well take it apart, 
bit by bit, and use the materials. He has his eye on the aluminum windows and screens and a 
bunch of plywood in the back shed that he wants to use for making solar food dryers. Granny 
said that next time we're over there, we'll take the linens and whatever boots and shoes will fit 
any of our crowd. Later, we'll look through the kitchen stuff to see what will come in handy and 
what will last. Cast iron pots would be good. 

We've had more brownouts, each one longer than the last, and Dad keeps saying he wishes 
he'd installed a generator and battery storage, but we wouldn't be able to use it for long because 
of not being able to get fuel. It would be nice to have the comfort, even for a few more weeks. We 
haven't missed any of The News Guys shows, but the news is uniformly gloomy, people dying 
everywhere. Starvation, riots, plague. Epidemics of malaria started twenty years ago; now 
there's cholera and yellow fever as well. We go on watching the news, though; it seems 
important to know what's happening elsewhere. When the power goes, we'll be truly isolated on 
our island. 

I dread the winter. If the power goes, and Dad is sure that will happen soon, we'll have to 
keep warm by wearing more clothes and being more active. Maybe we can all sleep in Mom's 
bed, like a heap of puppies, to keep her warm. My hands worry me most. I don't know if I can 
chop vegetables or write in this journal with gloves on. On gray, drizzly days, which we're 
getting a lot of now, it's depressing just to look at the weather, never mind think about all the 
things we'll have to go without. 

Anyway, the last window was installed in the new greenhouse last week and I planted seeds. 
I'll do more batches at ten-day intervals, and we should have greens all winter, whether we have 
anything else to eat or not. The food in the storage room is disappearing at an amazing rate and 
that sheep that Dad butchered over at the Garnets' place didn't last long. We're all hungry most 
of the time because Granny is now rationing food. I know she's afraid that she needs to make the 
portions even smaller. 

The well is done. The windlass and its cedar shake roof look quaint. Jimmy says he's going 
to make a wooden bucket for it; he's been looking for patterns on the Web but not having much 
luck. He'll figure it out, though. It'll be like an old-fashioned wishing well. 

Tf only such a well would work! I wish my mother would wake up. I wish my sister was here. 
Leona trained as a nurse; maybe she'd be able to do something. But we haven't heard from 
Leona for two weeks and I can't get through to her on my LINC. She doesn't even know about the 


bandits or what happened to Mom. It's awful not knowing what she's doing or thinking and 
Mayanne is frantic in her quiet way, spending every spare moment in her forest world. Richard 
tries to comfort her by telling her that maybe it's just that the batteries in Leona's LINC have 
died. It could be true, but how will we ever know? 

Dad, Richard, Jim, and Laken have been hauling beach logs to the yard and cutting them up 
with the power saw. Dad says if we don't use the pickup, he'll have enough gas for the power saw 
for along time. But I know we'll use the truck. Dad and Richard are making lists of things they 
want to scrounge, and Jim is itching to go see what the world outside looks like. Jim's voice is 
deep all the time now. Dad started calling him Jim instead of Jimmy after the fight with the 
bandits and it seems right. 

And Tabs has become a wild teenager. Nothing slows him down. He slipped through the 
patio door last week when Granny was feeding Little Charlie out there. I thought it would be a 
disaster, but I was wrong. Little Charlie flew down off Granny's shoulder to see what the kitten 
was all about, and Tabs sat there with big, round eyes. I could imagine him thinking that this 
was an awfully big bird for somebody as small as him to catch. They stared at each other for a 
while, then Tabs made a little run at the crow. Charlie cawed at him, and he scooted to safety 
between Granny's ankles. Charlie walked over and poked at the kitten's fur with his beak. Tabs 
reached up with a paw and felt Charlie's feathers. 

The same thing happened the next day, so we decided Tabs was safe enough and he's been 
going out every day since. I think he and Charlie have actually become friends, crazy as that 
sounds. I have this theory that adult animals recognize baby animals of every species and forego 
being aggressive with them. So far Charlie is proving me right. 

Thanks giving was two weeks ago, and Granny suggested a feast. I objected at first; I didn't 
feel we had anything to be thankful for. Dad told me to get a grip, that we have food and shelter 
and a good chance of making a life here. But what kind of life? It seems to me all we're doing is 
Just surviving. But we had our feast, two old hens that Granny roasted and baked potatoes and 
Brussels sprouts from the garden. 

Celebrating a traditional holiday made me realize that we won't be able to buy a calendar 
for next year. We can get the date and time from our LINCs, as long as the batteries last, but not 
special days. Mayanne asked Dad if it was all right for her to use some of our precious paper to 
print a calendar off the Web and he said yes. I was so relieved! I need to know what day it is; I 
need to know where I am in the year. Dad laughed and said that before people had calendars, 
they could tell the time of year by the positions of the moon and the sun, as well as by the 
weather, of course. I suppose that's true, but so much of my normal life has disappeared or been 
turned upside down, I need something stable and familiar. Having a calendar to look at makes 
me feel better. Mayanne said that when we run out of paper, she'll use linen, or wood, or clay 
tablets. The idea of not having paper seemed to intrigue her. She was reading articles on the 
Web about substitutes and telling Dad she needed a book to explain how to make them. 

It's midnight and time for me to go relieve Jim on guard duty. More tomorrow. 


£ 


Mayanne rose and turned for another look at her grandmother before going to the kitchen to 
help Granny with lunch. It made her sad to see Cara lying there unconscious, not knowing what 
was happening, not talking and laughing the way she used to. Yet she felt a sense of peace in the 


bedroom, sitting beside her grandmother, a feeling she couldn't remember ever having in her 
own home. She patted Cara's hand and held it for a moment, looking at the jagged scar across the 
knuckles. She'd got it from falling off a ladder into the blackberry hedge, picking fruit for jam. 
They were still eating the jam, though it would soon be gone. 

"Set the table, child." Granny was stirring something in a large pot. "Then you can mash the 
potatoes." 

"We're going to eat a lot of potatoes, aren't we?" Mayanne took down a stack of plates. 
"That's all right with me. I like them." 

"And a good thing, too," Granny said. "They're the perfect food. Ten percent fat, ten percent 
protein, and eighty percent complex carbohydrates. In any case, they'll make a nice base for a 
chickpea stew." 

Mayanne laid out seven plates and went back for cutlery. Granny was so funny. For all she 
acted like a hick at times, she knew an amazing amount of stuff. Or maybe she was praising 
potatoes only because they would soon have nothing else to eat. 

She heard the east door open. Granny poked her head into the hall, as she always did, to see 
who was there, and said, "Red, don't you come in here with your muddy feet. Go get Larry to..." 
Then she screamed, "Leona!" 

The cutlery fell out of Mayanne's hands and clattered on the floor. She pushed past Granny. 
"Mom!" She flung herself down the hall and into Leona's arms. They stood for a long time, arms 
tight around each other, rocking back and forth. Leona smelled a little bit like smoke, a little bit 
like stale sweat. A lot like home. 

Leona stepped back, her hands on Mayanne's shoulders, and looked at her. "I think you've 
grown two or three centimeters. God! I haven't seen you for nearly a year!" 

Then they were in each other's arms again, tears flowing. Mayanne was vaguely aware of 
Larry edging past them and saying to Granny, "I was going to say, guess who dropped by for 
lunch, but it's too late to use that line now." 

Mayanne finally released her mother and, taking her by the hand, led her down the hall. She 
watched, tears still sliding down her cheeks, as Granny hugged Leona and said, "You're a sight 
for sore eyes. However did you manage to get here?" 

"It's a long story." Leona slipped out of her backpack and heavy jacket. 

"Then you'd better tell it over lunch," Granny said, "so that you don't have to repeat yourself 
five or six times. Mayanne, sit beside your mother. I'll put on another plate. Larry, get everyone 
else in here." 

Mayanne sat beside her mother, content to simply hold her hand and look at her. She and 
Aunt Sunny didn't seem like sisters. Sunny had inherited her hazel eyes and light brown hair 
from Grandad, but Leona looked like Cara. Black hair and brown eyes and a roundish face, like 
Mayanne herself. 

Ten minutes later, Richard, Sunny, Laken, and Jim came in, greeted Leona with hugs and a 
few tears, and filled the chairs at the table. 

"But where's my mother?" Leona asked. 

"Oh, God!" Sunny exclaimed. "I'm so glad to see you, I forgot you didn't know." 

Leona half rose from the table. "Where is she?" 

Mayanne pulled her back down. "Mom, it's not good news, but she's alive. She's in a coma, 
though." 

Leona's face was tense. "The battery in my LINC gave out weeks ago. That's why I didn't 
call, why you couldn't get hold of me. And I was on the road. I thought you'd all worry less if 


you thought I was still in Winnipeg. Now tell me what happened." 

Larry told the story about the bandits, with the others filling in details, while Granny passed 
around the bowls of mashed potatoes and chickpea stew. Leona rocked back and forth, tears 
sliding slowly down her cheeks, and Mayanne clung to one of her hands. When Larry was done, 
he said gently, "It's your turn. We're eager to know how you managed to get here." 

Leona wiped her tears away with the back of her hand and took a deep breath. She squeezed 
Mayanne's hand and said, "It turned out to be easier than I thought. I'd already planned how to 
make the trip to northern Saskatchewan with Dexter, and I knew I could manage that, so it wasn't 
much of a stretch to think about driving a few hundred miles farther. Besides, I had the best 
motivation in the world—seeing my daughter." 

"Is the car electric?" Jim asked. "Or did you have to get gas for it?" 

"It's a hybrid. I charged it, then traded nursing services for as many twenty-five-liter 
containers of gasoline as I could get into the trunk. I loaded up the rest of the car with all the 
booze Dexter had hidden around the house and headed west." 

"Was the highway okay for driving?" Larry asked. 

"So far the trees are only encroaching at the outer edges," she said. "I don't know what it'll 
be like a year from now, but I had no problems with trees. I really didn't have any with people 
either. I traded liquor for food, electricity, and gas along the way. A couple of times I treated 
bullet wounds. The worst part was trying to hide the car so it wouldn't get ripped off and I could 
sleep safely in it. Oh, and there was snow in Rogers Pass, but I took my time. There were very 
few vehicles on the road anywhere." 

"How did you get across from Vancouver?" Richard asked. 

"That really was easy. I drove to Steveston, where I knew there'd be fishing boats, and found 
a fisherman willing to bring me across. I gave him the car and all the gas and alcohol I had left, 
and he landed me at a small dock about a kilometer east of Wescara. I walked the rest of the way. 
So here I am, hungry and broke, with nothing but the clothes on my back and a few more in my 
backpack." 

"We'll take you any way we can get you,” Granny said. 

Grandad looked happy, Mayanne thought. He'd been smiling all through lunch. "I thought I 
was hallucinating when I saw her walking up the drive,” he said. "But Red saw her, too, and 
went to meet her so I knew I hadn't lost my mind." He rose. "You'll want to see your mother." He 
held out his hand for Leona's. 

Leona looked startled. "She's here? Why didn't you tell me?" 

"[ thought you'd know," Larry said. "There's no other place we could take her." 

Leona put her hands over her face for a second. "Of course. No hospital, no doctors, no 
ambulances. Shit!" She followed Larry into Cara's bedroom. 

"Where's Mom going to sleep?" Mayanne asked. 

"She can bunk in with me," Granny said. "It's the only space left. Or else she can move in 
with you and Laken can sleep with me. You three decide. But I'm warning you right now that I 
snore." 

"I guess it doesn't matter then," Laken said. "Mayanne snores, too." 

"I don't mean to," Mayanne protested. 

"It's all right. I got used to it when we lived on Hobbs Street." 

Half an hour later, Mayanne put the last clean bowl away in the cupboard. Richard, Jim, and 
Laken had gone out to saw and split wood again. Sunny sat at the dining room table, an empty 
teacup in front of her. 


Granny said, "I'll make another pot of tea. I have mending to do, but I want to hear what 
Leona has to say about her mother." 

Mayanne could feel tears starting again and struggled to stop them. She loved her mother a 
ton and, if Leona felt the same way about Cara, she must be hurting a lot. 

Larry and Leona came out of the bedroom. Leona was wearing her nurse's face. Competent 
and in control. Mayanne had seen that face a lot when her father was drunk. 

Leona's voice was firm. "If that's fresh tea, I could do with some." 

After Granny poured the tea, Leona said, "I don't understand why my mother is still alive. 
The signs tell me that she should have died days ago. Why is she hanging on?" 

"She knows we don't want her to go," Larry said. 

Leona glanced around the table. "Do any of you talk to her?" When she saw the affirmative 
nods, she said, "What about?" 

"With me, it's mostly 'remember when' stuff," Larry said. "Reminding her of the good times 
we've had, but also I tell her about everything we're accomplishing on the farm, like building 
things." 

"That's pretty much what I do, too," Sunny said. 

"I tell her things about the kitten," Mayanne said, "and what Granny's cooking. I keep 
hoping the idea of food will make her wake up." 

"I tell her stories," Granny said. "The old ones that I used to tell her when she was a little 
girl." 

Leona nodded. "You've done well but, in her condition, that's not what she needs to hear. I 
think she needs to know that you're all safe and looking after each other. That it's all right for her 
to go." She clasped her teacup. "Tell her how the battle ended, that Sunny shot her assailant. Tell 
her Jimmy survived the concussion. Tell her you don't need her to look after you anymore." 

Larry's eyes were wet, his face tight with pain. "You're sure there's no hope?" 

"None," Leona said. 

He rose. "I'll go talk to her now." He paused in the doorway, turned, and looked back at 
them, his face haggard. "Leona, I don't want to let her go." 

"It's only a matter of time, Dad. Her body is starving. In a hospital they could keep her alive 
with intravenous drips and feeding tubes for a long time, but that would simply be delaying the 
inevitable. The way her skull is crushed, I don't think even immediate medical help could have 
saved her." 

Mayanne watched her grandfather walk slowly, like an old man, into the bedroom where 
Cara lay. He's going to say goodbye, she thought, and tears rolled down her cheeks again. Leona 
slid her chair closer and put an arm around Mayanne's shoulders. 

"It's all right, honey. Let her go, so she can be at peace." Leona was crying again, too. "I'll 
tell her that I'm here now, that I've come to look after everyone." 


- 


Richard put on a shoulder holster, loaded his handgun, checked that the safety was on, and 
put a box of shells in his jacket pocket. 

"Please be careful." Sunny's face was drawn. "I couldn't bear to lose you, too. And do you 
really have to take Jim with you?" 

He held her snug against him for a moment. "We'll be careful," he promised. "We're all 


armed." He raised her face so he could look into her eyes. "Jim's growing up. He has to grow up. 
Much faster than he would have in the old world, but we can't stop it, nor should we. He needs to 
see what things are like out there. He needs to learn how to handle himself." 

Sunny sighed but let him go. "You know I'll worry until you get back." 

He kissed her forehead. "We'll probably be in less danger on the road than you are here on 
the farm. Who's keeping an eye on things outside?" 

"Laken. I think she takes after Dad. She seems to like being where the action is, being in 
charge. She's growing up too fast, too." 

"They have to, if they're going to survive." 

He joined Larry and Jim at the west door, and they walked down the driveway to the parked 
truck. The sun still held some autumn warmth but most of the brightly colored leaves were gone. 
Another good windstorm and they'd all be down. More mulch for the garden, Richard thought, 
his back muscles twinging at the idea. 

They'd buried Cara two days ago. The afternoon that Leona arrived, each of them had gone 
in and talked to her, held her hand and said she wasn't to worry, that they would look after each 
other, that she could leave if she wanted to. She'd died late that night, with Larry lying beside 
her, holding her hand. The next day they'd tucked her into the soil under a young walnut tree in 
the orchard, but nobody was able to say much. There were too many tears. 

The three of them squeezed into the cab of the truck and headed toward Victoria. Larry was 
carrying a handgun, but Jim had wanted to bring a rifle. After what they were now calling ‘the 
battle of the bandits,’ he'd cleaned the mud off the rifle he dropped when he went down and ever 
since had treated it like a magic talisman. As it had been, in a way, Richard thought. The idea 
didn't worry him particularly. Jim had never been crazy for weapons or violent vid games, even 
as a small boy. If he ever had to shoot at a living, breathing human that he could actually see, 
he'd probably give up whatever romantic notions he'd acquired about firearms. 

The trees beside the paved road were taller and thicker. A little more of the pavement had 
been broken away by the persistent growth of saplings and sprouts. "Now that winter's coming 
on, they probably won't keep growing," Larry said, "but I suppose they'll have a growth spurt in 
the spring.” 

"If you're right," Richard said, "then we should have another four months to go scrounging 
with a vehicle before they break up the road completely. But I'm only guessing about what they 
will or won't do." That rankled. A year ago, he'd thought of himself as an expert who knew 
everything there was to know about trees. 

"Mayanne keeps saying humans are a disease the earth is trying to cure by making the trees 
grow like crazy," Jim said. 

"Your cousin believes the planet is an intelligent entity," Richard said. "I don't agree, but if 
she's right, I think that sacrificing almost all of the world's population is too high a price to pay 
for the cure." 

"Sacrificing Cara was too high a price for me." Larry's expression was somber. "I have to 
keep reminding myself that whole families are dying, whole towns, that some people will end up 
utterly alone in the struggle to survive." 

"Humans won't die out,” said Jim. "Not even if just a few hundreds of us are left." 

His own family would survive, Richard thought, if the three kids could find mates. But 
would they? Were other young people managing to survive? And if so, would they be able to 
find one another? 

"Humans are like cockroaches," Larry said, tone bitter. "We could blow the world to hell 


and there'd still be a couple of humans and a couple of cockroaches left to start the whole process 
again." 

"We need more technical books, more on physics, more on all branches of knowledge." 
Richard hoped to steer Larry away from his grief. "Let's head for the university first." 

"Dad, what'll we do when books fall apart?" Jim was staring out the truck window, but there 
was nothing to see except forest. The trees were flourishing, so thick that they hid—and probably 
had begun breaching—the fences and buildings Richard knew were hidden behind them. Already 
halfway to Victoria, they hadn't met a single vehicle. 

"Failing all else," Richard said, "people will have to memorize information." 

"Wow! You mean memorize a whole book?" Jim's tone was disbelieving. 

"That's what people did before there were printing presses," Richard said. "You've read 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. Homer didn't write those stories. He told them. Over and over again. 
They weren't written down until hundreds of years after his death." 

"We've been pampered by modern technology," Larry said. "Pressing a few keys on a 
computer brings up any kind of information we want. Press another key and we can print it. Say 
the right words to your LINC and talk to someone on the other side of the world. We 
programmed robots to lift and carry and do boring routine tasks." He slowed and steered around 
a Sapling that had found its way through a crack in the middle of the pavement. "We don't 
memorize things anymore and so we can't do it. But we'll regain the skill if we need it." 

Between Parsons Bridge and the university, they met two other trucks. Both tooted their 
horns but neither stopped, though Larry braked. 

"I wanted to talk to them." Jim sounded disappointed. 

"It's too soon," Richard said, "there are still too many bandits around. The people in those 
trucks were probably armed, like us. That's the ugliest part of this disaster, that we're unable to 
trust anyone but close neighbors. They may have wanted to talk to us, too, but felt it was too 
risky." 

"Cara and [ had a plan," Larry said, stopping the truck outside the university library. "A few 
months from now, when things settle down, we thought we might venture out and find other 
families or communities, share stories and food. Plan for educating the children and cooperating 
on projects." 

"It could be dangerous," Richard said. "Frightened people tend to be trigger-happy and it 
may take a long time for people with guns to run out of ammunition.” He climbed out of the 
truck and looked around. The area appeared deserted. "Do we need to guard the truck?" 

"T'll do it," Jim said. "I have the rifle." 

"Not necessary." Larry opened his LINC and spoke to it. "Nobody can get into it. Thieves 
could steal tires, if they had the equipment to remove them, but that's unlikely." 

Richard had a key to the building but found he didn't need it. "Someone left the door 
unlocked." 

"Perhaps so people could come and take what they wanted," Larry said. He stepped into the 
entrance hall and added, "They left the heat on, too. That will protect the books from damp, at 
least until the power goes." 

They began ransacking the shelves and carrying books down to the truck. "We're not the 
first to do this," Richard said, disappointed to find many gaps on shelves in the sciences section. 
"That's another lesson to learn about this new world," he said to Jim. "We'll have to be content 
with what we can get because we can't get everything we want." 

"You used to say that about the old world, too, Dad." Jim headed down the stairs with a 


burlap sack full of books. 

Two hours and a couple of hundred books later they drove to a hardware store in Oak Bay to 
look for fishing gear. The store was a shambles, windows broken, door ripped off its hinges, the 
floor crunchy with dead leaves and discarded wrappings. There was little left in the way of gear 
and no fishing rods, but in one dark corner, behind a stepladder, Jim found a spinning reel in a 
box. He examined it and said, "I think I know how this works, but we need some line for it. Have 
you got any rods, Grandad?" 

"A couple of old ones," Larry said. "They belonged to Cara's father. I've never done any 
fishing." 

Jim stood up. "If this reel won't fit the old ones, I can make a willow rod." 

"That's true," said Richard. "Shrubs will be very useful if they don't have the same powerful 
electric charge as trees." 

"I bet I could cut a branch from a tree without getting zapped," Jim said. 

"Don't try it!" Irritated, Richard headed for the back of the store. Kids were always so sure 
bad things could never happen to them. His mood improved when he found, beneath some 
debris, a couple of spools of fishing line. But by the time an hour had passed, they had found 
nothing more but a few hooks and a ball of twine. 

Outside, Larry checked the time on his LINC. "I think we'd better start back. The women are 
competent and Leona's learning how to use a gun, but I don't want to leave them on their own for 
too long. After we drop off eggs for the News Guys, we can stop at the Colwood library, though, 
and look for more books. Shelving, too." 

Later, coming back across Parsons Bridge, Jim said, "It's weird not seeing any traffic and we 
saw only two people walking. And they ran for cover, even though they were a couple of blocks 
away." 

Larry pulled into the parking lot at the library. "The world is a different place now and we 
have to get used to a different way of life. If you're lucky enough to find a partner and have kids, 
Jim, they won't know what traffic is." 

"Me? Have kids?" Jim looked surprised. "I don't think so. I'm going to be too busy inventing 


things." 


The News Guys were on, as usual, at ten that night. Randy Coleman was definitely thinner, 
Sunny thought. Two months had passed since The Devastation. Randy and Dave were probably 
on even shorter rations than Wescara. 

"Hi, folks," Randy said. His cheerful smile rarely wavered. "We've heard from friends in 
faraway places and there are more disasters to report. A major fire has destroyed half of Cairo, 
and another is burning in New Delhi. Informed opinion says these fires started accidentally. 
Unfortunately, there's no one to fight them and we can only imagine the deprivation and shock 
the residents are suffering." 

Randy continued, "On the other hand, trees everywhere are happy and thriving and the local 
scene is quiet except for scattered break-ins. Break-ins are so common now that they no longer 
qualify as news. That being the case, and with the threat of a complete power outage, Dave and I 
have decided it's time to retire." 

"Damn!" Larry exclaimed. "I want to know what's happening in the world." 


"I think our guesses will be fairly accurate," Leona said gently. "Take what's happening here 
and multiply by a few million." 

"We've been asked to join some friends in a small commune. Dave's cooking skills and my 
middle-aged muscles will, hopefully, contribute enough to keep us going." Randy smiled. 
"We've enjoyed doing the news and we wish you well. Thanks to everyone who brought food 
and today a special thanks to Larry and Richard for eggs, and to Marilyn for fish." 

Randy rose and crooked a finger at the camera. Dave walked out from behind it and stood 
beside him. "Say goodnight, Dave. Goodnight, folks. And don't forget, when the winter solstice 
arrives, go out and hug a tree. That's what we'll be doing." 

The screen went black. 

Sunny wiped her eyes. "I'm going to miss them." 

A heartbeat later, the room went black. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Friday, November 25, 2050. It's been a month since the power went out. Granny says we'll 
get used to it—she lived without electricity when she was a kid—but I don't believe I'll ever be 
reconciled. The worst thing is not being able to use the cookstove, so we're eating a lot of cold 
food, which is no fun because we're already cold from having too little heat in the house. Every 
three or four days, we build a fire in the wood heater and Granny heats water on it for washing 
and warms up soup or stew and cooks things ahead. But we're rationing wood because we'll 
need fire much more when the temperature goes below freezing. It always does go below 
freezing, for at least a few days. Not only that, but we'll get those icy winter winds that seem to 
cut right through you. Just thinking about it makes me shiver. 

I keep reminding myself that we're lucky to live on this coast and lucky to live on a farm. We 
get lots of rain, but snow only once or twice during the winter. We have gardens and animals 
and even a view of the sea, something that used to be worth many thousands of dollars. I keep 
reminding myself that people on the prairies and on the east coast and in the north have to 
endure temperatures of minus forty during the winter. I remind myself, too, that we're warmer in 
this earth-sheltered house than in the ordinary houses most people have. When the sun shines, 
the house warms up and it does retain heat for a long time. From the wood heater, too. But it's 
November and even when there's no wind, the cold is often damp and penetrating. The sun 
doesn't shine often, so we all wear lots of clothes. We must keep moving to stay warm, so I tell 
myself we're getting exercise, but sometimes I just want to sit down and cry. I'm so glad I bought 
long underwear for everybody, though at the time I found it hard to imagine that we'd ever really 
have to use it. 

I've changed my mind. It isn't cold food that's the worst; it's not being able to have a hot 
shower. I adore hot showers; I adore very hot water pounding all over my body. If Richard says 
one more time that it's invigorating to wash your face in cold water in the morning, I am going to 
hit him. Dad says he'll try to scrounge some passive solar water heaters, but that they'll only 
work when the sun shines. I don't care. Just the prospect of being able to have a hot shower 
someday—even if it's months away—makes me feel a little better. 

What the kids find hardest is losing computers and LINCs, their connections to the rest of 
the world. Mayanne was especially upset during the first few days over not being able to access 
her virtual forest world. She was so upset she even told me what it was called, which is the first 
time she's ever revealed one single fact about it except to Laken. I wish she had allowed me into 
Garriana; it must have been a wonderful place. Jim is mourning his tenth generation Wii, which 
he used for strength training. For a while, the kids wandered around looking as if they didn't 
know what to do with themselves, but they're getting over it. The rest of us miss computers, too, 
but we all have plenty to do without them. Mostly work, of course, but we've started playing 
board games and card games at night. To everybody's surprise, it's actually fun. Granny hauled 
an old one called Scrabble out of her bottom dresser drawer and challenged the kids to win 
against her. So far none of them have but they enjoy trying. 

Having adequate light is probably the least of our problems. It's much more limited than it 
was, but we have candles and kerosene lamps, though I don't know how long our kerosene will 
last. I was worrying out loud about what to do when the candles are gone, and Leona said she 
knows how to make them and all we need is beeswax and string. Oh yes, and forms to pour 
melted wax into. That part is easy; we've been saving tin cans. Dad says he'll go up to 


Huckleberry Honey Farm soon and see if he can trade something for beeswax. That's assuming 
Jack Harris is still around. It's a long time since we've seen him. Jimmy tells us we could make 
olive oil lamps, which were common in southern Europe for centuries, but we'd have to use some 
other kind of fat. One thing The Devastation has done is rouse his interest in learning! He was 
never like this about doing schoolwork in the old world. 

At least the water system still works. Carrying water from the well for ourselves and the 
animals would be a big job. Dad says the plastic pipes will eventually crack, especially with 
pressure from tree roots, but that it might not happen for many years. The laundry is a major 
pain in the neck even with running water. I swear I've scrubbed a million sheets with a scrub 
brush over the last month. Granny says we need an old-fashioned scrub board, but I've never 
seen one and, with the computers down, we can't go online to look for a picture. I'm glad we 
don't have a river; somehow I can't see myself slapping clothes on wet rocks. 

Nobody misses ironing clothes, though if we'd found any flatirons in the Maycocks' hoard, 
Jim might try them. He's indignant that he can't wear jeans with creases down the front. But he 
solved that problem by folding the jeans, leg seam to leg seam, putting them under his mattress 
and sleeping on them for a couple of days. The creases aren't perfect, but he's not so offended by 
the lack of style as he was. I don't know what we'll do when we wear out the clothes we have; I 
can't make myself think that far ahead. Perhaps we should make a trip into Victoria to one of the 
big department stores and see if there's any clothing left. 

Dad found more treasures in the Maycocks' basement. Three months ago, nobody would 
have thought those things were worth looking at. George and Kitty must have kept everything 
they ever owned and everything their parents owned as well. Or else they went to a lot of garage 
sales. We're using the two big metal tubs he brought home for laundry and baths. He brought 
home some thin plywood panels and built two solar ovens with those and the aluminum foil that 
he squirreled away in September. We use them on the patio and shelter them from the wind with 
more plywood panels. 

The trouble with solar ovens, of course, is that they don't work if the sun isn't shining. We're 
all experimenting with how they operate when it does shine. Everything takes a long time to 
cook, but Dad managed to produce two passable loaves of bread one day. We can't dry food 
now, but in the spring, he's going to build two big solar food dryers so we can dry fruit and 
vegetables as they ripen. There's plenty of space in the storage room but we need to scrounge as 
many airtight containers as we can find. Granny has been wondering if we could use the dryers 
to preserve meat. I don't see why not. 

Little Charlie and Tabs really are friends. Last week, Charlie landed on the patio with a 
dead mouse in his beak and proceeded to start ripping it apart. Tabs went crazy over the smell, 
grabbed the remains, and growled when the crow came closer. But Charlie simply snatched it 
back and flew away with it while Tabs paced, ears back and tail lashing, just like a grown-up 
tiger. Then yesterday I saw the most amazing thing. Charlie landed on the patio again and 
dropped a live mouse in front of Tabs! Then he stood back, head on one side, beady eyes 
gleaming, while the kitten toyed with the poor mouse, trying to figure out how he was supposed 
to kill the little creature. It's kind of sickening to watch Tabs demonstrate nature red in tooth and 
claw, but at least if something happens to us, he'll be able to feed himself. 

Granny wants to set the table for lunch. Everyone is looking forward to it because she built 
a fire this morning and we're having macaroni with canned tomatoes and tuna. And, oh bliss! a 
freshly baked loaf of bread to go with it! 


- 


Granny bent over her plate and inhaled the heady aromas of tomato and tuna. It was good to 
have some heat in the house and in her stomach. The youngsters were gradually adapting to the 
cold, but her bones were old and brittle and sometimes she felt chilled to the center of her being. 
Larry, at the other end of the table, was showing his age, too, but he looked a little better now 
than a month ago, when they'd lost Cara. 

After a few moments, Richard interrupted the rhythmical clinking of forks against plates. "I 
keep getting a yen for beefsteak. It makes me wonder what's happening to the dairy herds over in 
the Fraser Valley and beef cattle on the prairies." 

"Quite a few ranchers in Alberta were raising reindeer and elk, too," Larry said. "They're 
probably all disappearing fast. I hope somebody succeeds in breeding them to produce more. But 
people are hungry now. They can't wait months for a meal. We'll have to butcher one of the 
steers very soon. Then we can all have a steak or two." 

Laken scowled. "How can you even think about killing Harry and Hector?" 

"Because we need to eat, child," Granny said. "That's what those two animals are for. They 
can't breed, so they have no other purpose." She mopped up the last of her tomato sauce with a 
piece of bread. The loaf in the center of the table had almost vanished; she'd have to try and get 
another baked this afternoon. She could set Mayanne to grinding more wheat for flour right after 
lunch. 

"Just so you're warned, Laken," Larry said, "we may be forced to sacrifice one of the young 
nannies, too. We'll have to keep Bucky so we can build up a herd. We need more than just eggs 
for trading. Goat cheese, milk, and meat should be enough, though." 

"I can't wait for Prudence and Periwinkle to have their kids in February." Granny smacked 
her lips. "Then we can have fresh goat milk and cheese for ourselves, never mind trading it 
away." 

"You don't have much forage for animals here," Leona said. 

"Goats can survive on almost anything,” Larry said. "But you're right, these five hectares 
won't feed a herd. We'll have to stake them out in the meadow below, and in the park next door, 
to browse." A faint smile touched his lips. "Who knows, they might turn out to be just as 
efficient as the Park Service in keeping the lagoon trail clear." 

"Big Red will really earn his keep then," Granny said. "Larry, you need to build that smoke 
house for me before you butcher a steer. We should have one anyway, in case we kill a deer or 
catch a lot of fish. I don't have enough salt to make brine and there's not enough sun in winter to 
dry meat in the solar cookers." 

"You could make pemmican, Granny,” Leona said. "Did you ever do that?" 

"No." She could remember the smell of wood smoke wafting up through racks of thinly 
sliced moose meat, though. "I watched my own granny do it. You need lots of fat." 

"Granny," Jim said, "could we get salt by evaporating sea water?" 

"The fastest way would be to boil it," Larry said, "but we can't afford to spend that much 
wood just for salt. Letting it evaporate naturally would take a long time and needs to be done 
during the summer, not in this damp weather." He took a notebook out of his shirt pocket. "The 
four-legged animals need salt, too. I'll add salt blocks to my scrounge list." 

"We can get salt as well as flavor for food by using dried seaweed in it," Granny said. "If the 
animals will eat fresh seaweed, that might supply enough salt to keep them going." 


"T'll read up on evaporating sea water," Jim said, "if I can find the right book." 

Larry looked at Granny. "I'll build the smoke house, but getting enough wood to make 
smoke won't be easy." 

"You can use other fuel," Granny said. "Corn cobs, for one, though we won't have any of 
those until next summer. And I seem to recall that peat works." 

"I don't know if there are any marshes around here that would have peat," Larry said. 

"T'll look it up." Jim's expression was eager. "I mean I'll see if we have any books about peat 
and where to look for it." 

"Thanks, Jim, that would be helpful." Larry thumped him gently on the shoulder. "At this 
rate, you're going to be our expert on primitive living." 

There was a lull in the conversation while Granny made tea. Mayanne poured and Granny 
looked around the table at her tribe. They all looked content enough for the moment, though their 
faces were gaunt. She had to wear a belt with her jeans now, to keep them up. They needed more 
food, not only for warmth, but to keep their energy levels high. 

Richard sighed. "I wish I knew how my parents were doing. I know I was lucky to get a call 
through to them while there was still backup power in the radio towers, but I can't stop 
wondering if they're all right." He sighed again. "I still automatically strap my LINC on in the 
morning, then remember it's useless and take it off again." 

"It's really too bad you can't deliver eggs to them." Granny thought affectionately of the 
Rhode Island Reds clucking away to each other out in the hen house. As long as they kept on 
laying, her family would keep on eating. When they started getting broody in the spring, she'd let 
a few sit on clutches of eggs and hatch the next generation. 

"Your parents are in their own home, and they've got lots of friends," Sunny said. 

"With the whole world upside down, having familiar people and places around you is 
important,” Leona said. "Probably ten times more important than it is normally." 

"T agree," Richard said, "but it's driving me crazy not to know what's happening to them. 
And I feel guilty that I'm not taking care of them." 

"You used to feel guilty that you weren't taking proper care of the planet," Sunny said, "but 
you can't hold yourself responsible for looking after everybody." 

"The planet is still spinning on its axis," Larry said, "and will continue to do so for a few 
million years yet. It doesn't need anyone to take care of it." 

Sunny looked shocked and Granny smiled. Trust Larry to question popular opinion. Or any 
opinion, come to that. It was one of the qualities that had attracted Cara. 

Larry had seen Sunny's expression, too. "Well, it doesn't. This planet is simply a ball of fire 
covered with a shell of rock and an atmosphere that allows various carbon-based life forms to 
thrive. It doesn't need polar ice caps, rainforests, or any particular sea level. Those things 
naturally grow or recede as time passes. Those events affect us and other living creatures, not the 
planet." 

"But the earth belongs to us," Sunny said. "We have to protect it." 

"The planet will protect itself in one way or another." Larry looked at Granny. "May I take 
the last piece of bread?" 

"Go ahead," she said. "Bring more wood in and I'll bake again this afternoon." 

"Sunny," Larry went on, "we don't own the earth, we merely live on it. All our efforts to 
keep the planet 'green' were to protect ourselves. We wanted to conserve resources so we could 
continue to spend them like crazy, and to keep water and air clean so we didn't poison 
ourselves." 


"That sounds selfish," Sunny said. 

"If wanting food and a comfortable place to live is selfish, then every animal is selfish." 
Larry pushed his chair back. "I never pretended that I built this earth-sheltered house to protect 
the earth. It was to protect me and my family." 

"We're glad you did, Dad," Leona said and got up to give him a hug. "Otherwise, we'd be 
toast." 

"Oh, man!" Jim said. "I miss the toaster so much! I'd give anything for peanut butter and jam 
on a piece of toast." 

"Would you now?" Granny said. "Then you do chores for me this afternoon and along about 
five o'clock, when the new loaf of bread is done, I'll teach you how to toast a piece over the fire. 
We still have jam and one last jar of peanut butter." 

"Another thing for the scrounge list," Larry said, "though I don't think we'll find any." He 
stared out at the sea for a moment. "Cara was hoping those walnut trees would be mature enough 
to produce a crop this next year. She wanted to try making walnut butter." He rubbed an arm 
across his eyes and headed for the mud room. 


Laken poked her head out of the bedroom she was still sharing with Mayanne. The soft glow 
of candlelight spilled into the hall from the living room, and she could hear voices. Aunt Leona 
and Grandad. That meant Granny was alone in her room. A strip of light showed under the door, 
so she was still awake. Laken pulled her wool robe tighter, padded across the hall and rapped 
gently on the door. 

"Come." 

She slipped inside. A fat candle on the bedside table burned with a steady flame and Granny 
sat in bed, propped up on her pillow, a shawl around her shoulders, reading. She put the book 
down. "Come and sit on the bed. Even better, climb in; that will warm it up for Leona." 

Laken kicked off her slippers and got under the covers, resting her back against the wall. 
"Granny, I want to go on a vision quest. Everybody seems to think the old life is gone forever 
and I need to learn how to live in the new one. The way it is now, I'm unhappy with everybody, 
even myself." 

"A vision quest is one way to do that. Meditation is another." 

"But meditation is just a little bit at a time. It takes too long." Laken shook her head. "I want 
to plunge in, have an extreme experience. And you've been telling me about vision quests and all 
the other old traditions ever since I can remember." 

Her great-grandmother took her hand and cradled it in her bent, brown claws. "It's a good 
time to do it. There have been many deaths: your old life, your childhood, six of your family. 
You have space to create something new." 

"I don't know if I can create anything new all by myself. I just need to understand more of 
how life works so I can be content in my mind about it." 

Granny squeezed her hand. "Then a vision quest is a good idea. Whether you're happy or sad 
has an effect on the people around you, like a pebble tossed into a pond. The ripples spread in all 
directions." 

"You mean my mood has an effect on other people?" 

"Don't other people's emotions affect you?" Granny pulled herself higher on her pillow. "A 


vision quest is usually four days in the wilderness, without food or water, or anything else except 
clothes. Think carefully, child." Granny shook her head. "I must stop calling you 'child.' Can you 
handle four days like that? Alone?" 

Laken nodded. Of course, she could handle it. She was looking forward to it. Space, silence, 
no responsibilities, no pressures. Space to cry or scream if she felt like it. And she often felt like 
screaming. Nothing worked the way it used to. 

"But it's cold; you'll need to take a sleeping bag and a tarp to protect you from damp 
ground," Granny said. "If you did this like an old-time Cree, we'd have a sweat lodge ceremony 
first, and another one after, but my sweat lodge is full of potatoes." 

Laken laughed. "I think the potatoes are more important. I don't care about the ceremonies, 
Granny." 

"They have a purpose. The first one prepares you to enter the spirit world and the last one 
brings you back to what people call the 'real' world." 

"I'm ready to go." She'd wanted to go for a long time. It was probably dumb to live outside 
when the weather was wintry, but she couldn't wait to get away. 

"People used to smoke pipes in the sweat lodge." Granny's eyes were closed. "The smoke 
was a prayer carried on the wind to the Great Spirit. No one would ever buy a pipe in a store. It 
was something you were given or that you made yourself." She opened her eyes again. "But I'm 
rambling. That was a long, long time ago. My father had a ceremonial pipe, but I don't know 
what happened to it. When do you want to go, Laken?" 

"In the morning, early, before anyone else is up." 

"It'll still be dark outside." 

"I know, Granny, but I don't want to talk about this to anyone else. Mom will be upset, and 
everybody will have an opinion. I just want to go." 

"Very well. Wake me when you're ready and I'll come out and say goodbye." 

Laken leaned over and kissed Granny on the cheek. "Thank you." 

Mayanne was asleep and snoring softly. Laken wrapped her sleeping bag in a tarp and tied it 
into a snug bundle, then laid out her clothing at the foot of the bed: long underwear, sweaters, 
jeans, gloves. Then checked her runners and stuffed an extra pair of socks in her heavy jacket. 

In bed, hunched between cold sheets, she mentally checked every item she was taking. No, 
none of it contained metal, so there was no risk of her upsetting the trees. She wished she could 
set the LINC for five-thirty, which would give her just enough time to dress and be out the door 
before Jim got up for the six to nine guard shift, but she'd just have to trust that her mind would 
wake her up at the right time. She felt a little guilty about missing her shifts for the next few 
days, but she'd make up for it when she came back. 

After dozing for a little while, she tip-toed down the hall and squinted out at the darkness. 
She was getting good at guessing the time and it must be close to four o'clock. Sleep would never 
come now. When she thought the time was right, she slipped out of bed, dressed, and crept 
across the hall. Granny's door was ajar, and she pushed it open. 

"Hush," Granny whispered. "Don't wake Leona." She fastened her robe and followed Laken 
out the east door. "I didn't sleep much; I was too busy remembering my own vision quest and so 
many other things that happened over the years." She took Laken's hand in both of hers. "Are 
you afraid?" 

"A little." 

"That's good. That means you'll pay attention to what's going on around you. All the small 
things that we don't hear and don't see because we're too busy thinking. You'd better tell me 


where you're going so if you're not back by Tuesday night, we'll know where to search." 

"Into the park. About halfway to the falls, along the lower path that follows the lagoon. 
There's a huge arbutus there, with long, twisting branches. Some of them grow way out over the 
water. Mayanne knows the tree; we climbed it once." 

Granny squeezed her hand. "I will be with you in spirit." She turned and went inside. 

The sound of the door closing seemed like an ending. Laken felt her heart begin to thud and 
sucked in a long breath. This was meant to be a beginning, not an ending. She looked south, 
toward the sea. 

The waning moon glittered faintly on the water and turned the blackberry hedge into a dark, 
menacing barrier. She put her gloves on and walked around the end of the hedge to the fence. 
Once through the gate, her fear evaporated and she felt for the path with her feet, making her 
way carefully down across the meadow and through the trees to a mossy granite shelf above the 
sea. There she sat on cold stone and hugged herself against the chill while she waited for dawn. 
In the old life, her friends would have made fun of her for sitting out here freezing her butt off. 
But the old life was gone. She hugged herself tighter, pushing away the thought that several of 
those friends besides Ginny were probably gone, too, and tried to focus on what she could see 
and hear. 

When the moon paled into the west and dawn brought enough light to see where she was 
putting her feet, she turned her back to the east and climbed down to the shore. Fifteen minutes 
brought her to Bradene Beach, another ten took her up the steps, along a silent street and into the 
forest. By the time she reached the old arbutus, the sun was edging over the eastern horizon and a 
few birds were beginning sleepy conversations. 


- 


Laken looked at the arbutus tree for a long time. She could go to the falls at the head of the 
lagoon and fill her mind with the sound of rushing water but centering her quest around the tree 
still felt like the right thing to do. She paced the tiny patch of open meadow on the slope above it, 
looking at the complex designs made by the huge spreading branches. A tree seemed to be a 
simple thing: trunk, limbs, leaves. But the arbutus was really a miniature city with transportation 
lines for food and sewage and thousands of small factories producing chlorophyll. It lived and 
breathed, fed, and grew. 

She recognized the passage of time and arrival of noon, then early evening, as much by 
hunger pangs as the position of the sun in the sky. She bade her stomach be silent and distracted 
herself by walking around and examining trees, shrubs, and small plants, then climbed the 
arbutus and explored a multitude of variations in bark pattern and branch shape. That night, she 
lay wrapped in her sleeping bag under the branches, listening to the faint sounds of small animals 
scurrying over dry leaves, waiting for a door to open in her mind. 

On the second day, the hunger and thirst sensations faded, replaced by the stiffness of 
muscles unaccustomed to sleeping on hard ground. Rain fell steadily during the morning, and she 
sat beneath the thickly interlaced branches of half a dozen firs growing beside the arbutus, dry 
except when a bird landed on a branch above and shook water droplets on her head. The rain 
cleared up by midday and pale sunlight filtered through the branches. Something Granny had 
said kept repeating itself in her mind—that the steers had no purpose other than to feed humans. 
The remark had angered her. What purpose did human beings have? They fed the worms when 


they died and were buried, but the worms didn't confine and raise them for food. Was it fair to 
keep cattle in captivity and then kill them when you got hungry instead of letting them live out 
their lives? 

She rose and paced back and forth, disturbing two fat gray squirrels who had been chasing 
each other up and down the trunk of the arbutus and along the branches out to the very ends, low 
over the lagoon, as if challenging each other to see how far they could go before falling in. They 
stopped playing and chattered at her, flicking their big, fluffy tails. For squirrels, it seemed that 
the ultimate point of life was to enjoy it. Shouldn't it be the same for steers? And for humans? 

But survival came first, even for playful squirrels. Hummingbirds chased each other away 
from feeders, fighting for access to food. Other species did the same. Her steps slowed as she 
thought of the gang that had killed Carson Foley and her grandmother, Cara. Hummingbirds 
didn't kill each other to gain a meal, but what about those who didn't find food? Did they die of 
starvation? Maybe it was true that fighting for survival meant that only the strongest and most 
adaptable survived. The species would grow in strength and be better at finding food, but it was 
rough on the ones who didn't make it. 

Her mother had complained that all they seemed to be doing was ‘just surviving.’ But wasn't 
surviving what they'd been doing before the trees took over? Sure, life looked different then, full 
of a million possibilities. They'd spent a lot of time learning how to use complex technology and 
trying to choose among many different ways to live and look at the world. Now they were 
learning how to live without the technology. But the rest of it hadn't changed; they still had to 
choose how to live and how to look at the world. 

Could one survive without killing? Animals killed other animals for food or ate plants. Some 
people said life was sacred, but a lot of them just meant human life. Shouldn't all creatures have 
the right to life? She climbed down the bank and stood under the arbutus branches, looking out at 
the lagoon. If so, that meant carrots and potatoes and cabbages had lives that were sacred, too. 

The idea of a cabbage having a life was funny. But it rang true. Plants were alive. This tree 
was alive. She reached up and touched a branch with her bare hand, imagining she could feel its 
life spirit breathing in and out against her skin. 

For two or three years, she'd played with the idea of becoming a vegetarian, but what would 
that prove? Just that vegetables, rather than warm-blooded animals, would die in her service. 
Perhaps Granny was right, that it didn't matter what you ate, as long as you treated the plant or 
animal with respect. 

Something struck her on the head, and she started. An acorn hit the ground and bounced into 
the water. On a branch above, one of the squirrels sat up, paws folded across its chest and 
scolded her, then raced away up the trunk, the second one in close pursuit. She couldn't help 
laughing. Having fun while you survived was beginning to sound better and better. 

That night, snug inside the sleeping bag, she heard something move heavily through the 
trees close by. Coming closer, bringing a rank smell. A bear? A human? She froze, trying not to 
move any muscles, holding her breath, willing her stomach not to rumble. Sweat formed and 
trickled over her ribs as fear fogged her mind. A human wouldn't smell her sweat but a bear 
might. She cringed inside the bag, waiting for a blow, or claws to rip away the cloth, waiting to 
be somebody's food. 

The footsteps stopped, for what felt like a very long time. Then moved away. Whoever the 
creature was, it went on rustling through the undergrowth, the noise fading until finally she could 
hear it no longer. 

Her heartbeat slowed, the sweat dried. Was this what a deer felt when it was being hunted? 


A fish? If the urge to survive was a universal instinct, did plants feel fear? 


? 


On the third day, lightheaded and afraid her shaky muscles might not be strong enough to 
get her back to the base of the arbutus, she climbed out on one of the long branches and straddled 
it while thoughts wandered in and out of her mind. It was hard to think, hard to focus on any one 
thing, but she was vividly aware of her breath, her empty stomach, her dry tongue, the pulse of 
blood in her veins. If only she could stop being a human and become this tree, she wouldn't have 
to think at all. 

A tiny splash alerted her to a heron standing in the shallow water a few meters away. His 
head glistening with water, he flipped the tiny fish in his beak around until it pointed down his 
throat, then swallowed it. If she were this tree, she would never need to kill. She could take her 
food from sun, air, rain, and earth. Chlorophyll was the one link between the sun and life. Plants 
made it; the rest of the world had to eat them to get it. 

Lucky tree, self-sufficient, needing only what it already had. If she were this tree, she 
wouldn't lie awake at night, puzzling about how to live her life and fearing anything she couldn't 
see. 

But it was fun to think. Sometimes. And to move, which the tree couldn't do. It wasn't fun to 
be afraid, though. 

The raucous chatter of a Steller's jay attracted her gaze to the bare branch where the bird 
hopped back and forth, bobbing its crested black head. The dark blue feathers on its lower body 
and tail gleamed like ripe blueberries. Perhaps it was asking what kind of creature she was or 
scolding her for being too close to the few acorns left on the nearby Garry oak. 

"I'm not edible," she said, "and I mean you no harm. Nor will I eat your acorns." 

Suddenly the jay emitted a harsh, nasal, "Wah, wah, wah," as he dropped off the branch and 
swooped into the trees. The dark wingspread of a Cooper's hawk swept past where the jay had 
been. 

Heart thumping, Laken waited for the hawk to return but it didn't. The jay had gone, leaving 
two dark-blue tail feathers on the hard-packed ground below. She slowly climbed out of the tree, 
stopping and hanging on with both hands when she felt dizzy, and picked up the feathers. 

The jay had missed death by the thickness of two slim feathers. It would never come back to 
harvest the acorns. 

The whirr of wings proved her wrong. The jay landed on his bare branch again, head 
swiveling quickly as he scanned the surrounding territory. She stared at him in amazement. The 
jay wasn't afraid after all. The hawk's attack might have caused him to be a little more cautious 
about being in the open, but he wasn't wasting time being afraid. He was just living his life. 

She leaned against the arbutus and ran her fingers over one feather. She'd been fearful for 
Ginny but that hadn't saved Ginny's life. She worried about the steers, Harry and Hector, and the 
young goats, but that wouldn't save them either. She couldn't protect people from themselves. 
She couldn't protect the jay from the hawk or the steers from her family's hunger. Maybe the best 
thing she could do was be like the Steller's jay and live her life one moment at a time. 

And maybe she didn't really need to be afraid. Maybe it was a matter of choice. She could 
choose to be afraid, or she could choose to do what she wanted, without fear, and simply be 
cautious when it seemed necessary. 


She could choose how to feel about The Devastation and how to react to it. There was 
nothing she could do to change the fact that it had happened. Ginny had committed suicide and 
she couldn't change that either. It hadn't accomplished anything to spend energy being angry 
about either event. 

The blue feather blurred as she gazed at it. She could choose how to react. She could choose 
not to be angry and simply live her life. A sudden sense of freedom swept over her, bringing the 
desire to dance. 

She put the blue feather in her pocket as a token and climbed up the bank to the tiny open 
meadow to pace and hope that her headache would go away so she could think more about what 
the jay had told her. 

Early on the fourth day, she sat wrapped in her sleeping bag, half dozing, propped against 
the trunk of the arbutus, feeling shaky and weak and tired. As she gazed through the branches, 
she saw a gold-streaked dawn flaming between the gray rain clouds above and the gray water 
below, and closed her eyes against the brilliance. 

Behind her eyelids, a pinpoint of faint, pulsing light exploded into an amoeba, then a fish, 
then a worm, a turtle, a bird. 

A bee, arose, a mushroom, a frog, a snake, a dinosaur. 

A butterfly, a whale, a dandelion, a tree, a raven. 

A saber-toothed tiger, a horse, a wolf, an ape, a human. 

All those, and thousands more, from one spark, one pulsing life. 

The jay chattered at her from the Garry oak, bringing her eyes open. "Am I trespassing on 
your territory?" she asked. 

The bird swooped down and dropped an acorn on a flat rock beside the lagoon, less than six 
meters away. It banged at the acorn with its beak until the shell broke. 

"Yes," she said, "it's time to go home." 


"Sunny, it's not going to do one bit of good to wear a rut in the floor," Granny said. Her 
granddaughter had been up and down the hall a dozen times, looking at her LINC for the time or 
out the window for Laken. 

"I know, but she should be back by now. She'd never have gone if I'd had any say about it." 
Sunny's glance was reproachful. "It's dangerous out there. Anything could have happened. I don't 
know why you let her go." 

"It was something she needed to do." 

"In the middle of winter? In the cold?" 

Granny rose, her stiff joints creaking, and put another stick on the fire. Larry came in the 
east door, kicked off his boots and came down the hall to the dining room. "You two could go 
meet her," Granny said. "Take a water bottle but only give her a sip or two. She'll have to ease 
slowly back into eating and drinking or risk stomach upset." 

Sunny stared at her. "You mean you know where she went?" 

"I'm not nearly as irresponsible as you seem to think," Granny said tartly. 

"But why didn't you say?" Sunny demanded. 

"The child had the courage to go and face her inner demons alone. The least I could do was 
protect her from interference." 


Five minutes later, Sunny and her father, carrying a water bottle, went out the west door, 
hurrying toward the lagoon park. It would be dark soon. Granny scowled at the overcast sky and 
finally allowed herself to admit that she was getting worried, too. She'd told Laken that vision 
quests took four days, but sometimes they ended sooner. She'd never heard of one that lasted 
longer. 

She'd had no premonitions, though, no sense of anything going wrong. She put another 
small log into the wood heater as the rest of her family came in from their outside chores. Today 
they'd finished building the smoke house. "Jim," she said, "help me lift this tub of water onto the 
heater." 

"What's it for?" he asked. 

"Laken. She won't be able to have a feast for a few days, but she'll want a fire and a bath." 

Another hour passed. Jim closed the outside shutters on the windows and Mayanne set the 
table for dinner. Richard and Leona carried the steaming tub of water to Laken's bedroom. 
Granny put a big pot of stew on the stove and, to prevent herself from pacing, fussed with a little 
saucepan of bone broth for Laken. 

She was just about to step outside and listen for voices, when the west door opened and 
Laken walked in, with Larry and Sunny right behind, reaching out to support her when she 
stumbled. 

"Are you all right?" Granny demanded. But even by candlelight, she could see that Laken's 
face was serene. 

"I'm fine. Just a little weak, that's all." 

"Good. There's a bath waiting for you and after that a bowl of soup." Everyone was 
crowding around Laken, hugging her, and asking questions. "Give her some space," Granny said 
sharply. "We'll eat while she has her bath. You can talk to her afterward." 

Half an hour later, she carried a bowl of soup to Laken's bedroom. The girl was in clean 
pajamas and putting on her robe. 

"Hi, Granny. That smells good." 

Granny put the bowl on the bedside table and handed Laken the spoon. "We need to talk 
before the rest of the family starts quizzing you and making comments. They shouldn't do either, 
but I'm afraid they don't know any better. Cara went on a vision quest when she was young, but 
no one else, until you, has shown any interest." 

Laken smiled. "You mean you're debriefing me?" 

"You can call it that if you like." She nodded at the bowl. "Try the soup. See if your tongue 
likes it. Then sip slowly, in case your stomach has any objections." 

Laken bent her head to a spoonful of soup, then nodded. "It tastes good." 

Granny sat beside her on the bed. "Did a spirit guide come to help you?" 

"I'm not sure. Maybe." Laken pulled a dark blue feather from her robe pocket and put it on 
her pillow. "I learned from different animals and from the big arbutus tree." 

"Everything has a spirit," Granny said, "rocks and sunbeams, water and butterflies, as well 
as the jay that feather came from. When you've had time to think about where you were and what 
you did during the last four days, you may learn who your guide is. The knowledge might come 
to you in a dream, or when you need help in times of stress." She patted the girl on the knee. 
"You don't have to tell me. In fact, you shouldn't." 

Laken nodded. "I know. You told me before that spirit guides are personal and secret." 

"Did you have a vision?" 

"I saw that every living creature comes from the same source." 


"Are you content in yourself?" 

"Yes." Laken swallowed the last spoonful of soup. 

"Did the animals talk to you?" 

"Not in words." 

"The language doesn't matter, as long as you understood." She had to stop being such a nosy 
old woman. It was obvious from Laken's face that she was content, that she was at peace. 

"Granny, will you cut my hair tomorrow?" 

"You'll look good with short hair." She'd look older, too, which was only right. She'd left the 
last vestiges of childhood behind during the last four days. Granny rose and picked up the soup 
bowl. "I'll give you some scrambled eggs in the morning. Do you want to come out and join the 
family or stay here and go to sleep?" 

"T'll come out. It's good to be home again." 


* 


Laken followed Granny into the living room, where a kerosene lamp on the central coffee 
table cast a soft light over her family and their mugs of mint tea. Big Red and Tabs were curled 
up together beside the wood heater, the dog's legs moving as if he were dreaming a chase. 

The questions were all practical and easy to deal with. Everyone wanted to know how it felt 
to go without food and water for four days and if she'd seen any animals or any people. Her 
mother wanted to know if she'd been frightened. 

"A little, but it was all right," Laken said. "Did anything happen while I was gone?" 

"You'll never guess!" said Jim, grinning. "Two new animals moved in." 

Laken felt a smile spread across her face. "Who?" 

"A ginger cat with a white chest and four white feet. I named her Martha." 

"Why Martha?" 

"She looks like a Martha," Jim said. 

Laken rolled her eyes. "Whatever. Where'd she come from?" 

"TI think she must have been a barn cat somewhere in the area," Larry said. "Big Red got me 
to follow him into the barn three days ago and whined and nudged until I glanced up high and 
saw her perched on a beam. She looked very thin, so I took her some food." 

"Is she friendly?" Laken asked. 

"Very, but she seems to feel that the outbuildings are her territory and that, like Big Red, she 
has a job to do." her grandfather said. "Which is lucky for us. The dog kills mice and rats when 
he sees them, but he's too busy herding to do a proper job." 

Laken promised herself a visit with Martha first thing in the morning. "Does Big Red like 
her? What about the goats? And who's the other new resident?" 

Larry grinned. "Big Red thinks she's just one more animal for him to look after and she's 
already made friends with the goats. Our other adoptee is about a hundred and forty centimeters 
tall at the withers and his name is Murphy." 

"A horse?" Laken asked. 

"No," her father said. "Murphy is a donkey. He's a big boy and a gelding. He was so glad to 
be rescued from lonely starvation that he's decided we're the nicest people he ever met. He even 
tolerates Red and that's unusual; donkeys don't normally like canines. That's what makes them 
good guards for sheep." 


"How did he get here?" Laken asked. 

"We heard him braying," Jim replied. "He was really loud, and I thought he was maybe just 
across the road, but Grandad and I walked nearly two kilometers before we found him. We think 
he'd been tied up in the barn because his rope was chewed through, but then he couldn't get out 
of the corral." 

"There were no people in the house," Larry added, "and no food or clothing either." He 
shook his head. "I wonder if we'll ever find out what happened to them." 

"So, what are we going to do with Murphy?" Laken asked. "Eat him? I know people eat 
horse meat." She was surprised at her calm acceptance of the idea of eating a four-legged, warm- 
blooded creature with the kind of personality donkeys were supposed to have. Maybe the vision 
quest had changed her attitude. 

"Not if we can help it," Larry said. "We'll look after him, feed him, make him comfortable, 
the same as we do with any creature. We can't afford to give him grain that must go to the 
chickens or the steers, but donkeys don't need grain. They like straw and hay and scrubby wild 
growth, much like the goats." 

"I suppose we'd have to eat him if we got really desperate," Laken said. "I'd be okay with 
that as long as his death was instant and painless." 

"We are not going to eat Murphy,” Granny said firmly. "He can earn his keep by pulling a 
cultivator in the garden and carrying things." 

"What things?" Sunny said, looking doubtful. 

"Me," said Granny. "I'm going to learn to ride him." 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Saturday, December 10, 2050. It's almost two weeks since Laken came back from her vision 
quest, and she doesn't appear to have suffered any ill effects. I still don't think Granny should 
have encouraged her to spend all that time alone, without food or protection. Neither does 
Richard; he says science hasn't yet proven that visions even occur. It hasn't proven that they 
don't occur, either. He says machines can easily measure chemical and electrical changes in 
brain function but proving what causes those changes is often impossible. 

Anyway, Laken is home and safe and her mood is much better. Granny cut her hair short, 
and the change is startling. She looks more like twenty than fifteen. I find myself addressing her 
as an adult, which feels strange but perhaps it's not. I'm getting used to Jim's deep voice, too, but 
I don't like it. My babies are growing up too fast. 

What is even more amazing than Laken's new serenity is that I'm getting used to washing in 
cold water. This morning I was so busy thinking about food and worrying about whether we'd 
have to endure more raids, that I never even noticed that the water was cold! Maybe that's 
because our bodies are all beginning to get accustomed to colder temperatures, not only outside, 
but in the house as well. So, living through the winter won't be quite as uncomfortable as I 
feared. I'm glad to have Richard to snuggle with at night, though! 

It's only two weeks until Christmas. I can't imagine what that's going to be like. 


- 


"Mayanne," Leona said, "stay on the porch while I look after Louise. If it's a virus that's 
giving her trouble, you'll be less likely to get infected." 

"I want to help." 

Leona gave her daughter a pat on the shoulder. "You are helping, sweetheart. Keeping watch 
is important." 

Mayanne sighed. That's what Grandad had said when one of the people who lived across the 
street from Louise Atkinson had walked up to Wescara with the news that she was ill. But 
nothing had happened during the seven weeks since her grandmother had been killed. Nobody 
had seen any strangers, so why did she need to stand guard? 

Leona went inside. Mayanne leaned the rifle against the wall and flopped into a wicker chair 
on the veranda. The December sun cast a pale light, but no heat, and the chair was icy cold. She 
inched forward to perch on the edge while she glanced around the neighborhood. There was no 
movement, no sound, and no way of telling how many people still lived here except by knocking 
on doors. A lot of people would be afraid to answer a knock. Or too weak from starvation to 
answer. 

She glanced longingly at the dense forest in the lagoon park fifteen meters away, where the 
street came to a dead end. The trees seemed to call to her, to offer a haven like Garriana. She 
envied Laken the four days she'd spent in the park. Maybe she'd go on a vision quest herself in 
the spring, but she'd talk to trees, not animals. Trees had taken over the world, punishing humans 
for wanton destruction. On her quest, she'd apologize for what humans had done. Perhaps she'd 
even have a vision where the trees talked to her. 

Mayanne rose and paced the veranda to ward off the chill permeating her flesh. Laken 


looked so grown up with her new short hair. Jim must have shot up seven or eight centimeters 
since the summer, too. He was taller than her now, and his deep voice made him seem like a 
different person. She felt as though they'd left her behind, growing up fast while she stayed in the 
same place. 

She wandered down the steps and out to the street, eyeing the Maycocks' old house next 
door. It might be fun to go inside and see if she could find something interesting to take home. 
Or maybe not; her mother would be angry if she came out and found her guard missing. She 
walked across the street and back again. Tree sprouts had nibbled into the pavement on both 
sides but seemed to be dormant now, so the street was still drivable. 

And someone was driving on it. She couldn't see the vehicle, but she could hear it. Mostly 
likely Grandad coming to give them a ride home and perhaps salvage more stuff from the 
Maycock house. She turned and strolled toward Louise's house. 

She'd taken only three steps before she realized the vehicle was coming too fast. Grandad 
never drove like that. She turned and saw a strange car roaring toward her. 

Fear blazed through her veins, and she ran toward the Atkinson house. 

But they were too close. The car was almost on top of her when it braked to a stop and the 
doors opened. "Fresh meat!" a male voice shouted. "The one that gets her first, gets her first!" 

Too late, too late! She might reach the veranda, but she wouldn't have enough time to raise 
the rifle, cock it and fire. She turned and sprinted for the park, for the safety of the trees. Feet 
pounded behind her. In a thicket of young trees, she glanced over her shoulder. 

Three of them, young men. They'd be faster than her, and stronger. She had to get to the 
arbutus tree, climb out on one of the long branches. She'd have a chance then. 

She headed for the lower path along the lagoon and put on speed, leaping tree roots, and 
using branches to swing around corners, thankful that her grandparents had insisted they all get 
in the habit of avoiding metal except when they needed tools for working. The trees would help 
her today, not harm her. 

The men were panting but they hadn't gained on her. They must not know the path. But they 
were still no more than ten meters behind. She plunged around a sharp bend, out of their line of 
vision for a second, and down a shortcut that would gain her another few meters if they passed 
by without seeing it. 

A minute later she hit the main path and knew she'd succeeded. The sound of the men's 
pounding feet was further away. 

"Slow down, bitch," one of them yelled, "or you'll be sorry." 

Another voice shouted, "Come on, honey, give us a break. You know you want it." 

That's what her father had said, too. You want it, you like it, I'll teach you how. 

Old fury lent a little more speed to her feet and she raced across the bridge over a tiny creek, 
now boiling through the rocks after the November rains, and up a steep, narrow section of the 
path. Her lungs were burning, her leg muscles cramping with pain, her feet slipping on wet 
leaves. 

They were gaining on her now and fear sapped her strength. But it was only another half 
kilometer to the arbutus. 

"Goddam it, stop running!" a third voice yelled angrily. "You can't get away from us, so 
give up." 

He sounded like he was gasping for breath, too, and she forced her legs to keep pumping and 
her lungs to keep breathing and sought the arbutus tree with all the strength she had left. 

A vision of the rifle, leaning uselessly on the Atkinson veranda, flashed through her mind. 


She'd been so naive, believing all danger was past just because she wanted to believe it. Her 
father would have said she deserved this, the way he'd said it when he slapped her across the face 
for defying him. 

But she didn't deserve it, she didn't! She pushed harder, hearing the footsteps and rasping 
breath of the running men only a few meters behind her now. Suddenly she burst out of the trees 
and into the tiny meadow above the arbutus. A dozen more steps and she was almost close 
enough to grab a branch and leap up onto it. 

"I've got her!" one of the voices gasped and a hand snatched at her shoulder. 

The memory of her father's hand on her brought a surge of adrenalin. She pulled away and 
leapt up to the first branch, then the next. She was reaching for the third branch above when she 
realized the only thing following her was silence. 

She put her arms around the third branch and hauled herself up, gripping with her legs and 
twisting around until she could look down. 

One man lay, utterly still, over the lowest branch where he'd jumped up to try and catch her 
again. A second lay across the exposed roots of the tree. The third lay across him. 

Mayanne slumped face down on her branch, heartbeat slowing, lungs easing, muscles 
trembling. The tree had knocked the men unconscious. 

But how long before they came to? Back in September, when Grandad had touched the 
apple tree and been knocked out, he came to in a couple of minutes. She swallowed. She could 
still crawl out on the branch where only one of them could follow. She still had a chance. 

She waited, resting her muscles, and gathering her strength. After a couple of minutes, her 
breath was back to normal, but the men still hadn't moved. She cleared her throat. None of them 
reacted. 

Then she realized why. They must be wearing metal, or they wouldn't have been knocked 
out. Maybe guns or knives. The essential fact was that they were all touching the tree except for 
the last one, and he was touching the man who lay across the roots. A stream of electricity was 
pulsing through them. Grandad had fallen away from the tree. He'd regained consciousness 
because he only got a quick zap. Like Uncle Richard when he'd gone investigating the old- 
growth, and like her grandmother, who'd been a bit careless with a shovel one day. 

Mayanne laid her face back down on the branch and kissed it. "Thank you," she whispered. 
"Thank you, Mother Madrone. You saved my life." 

She dropped down to the second branch and moved along it far enough that she could jump 
to the ground without touching any of the men who lay so still. She walked around to the land 
side of the tree, stopped for a moment, and stared at them. Then, on legs that felt shaky but still 
worked, she went slowly across the meadow and onto the path that would take her home. 


- 


Leona added wood to the heater and made sure the drafts were nearly closed so the fire 
would last longer. She poured the last cup of mint tea for Louise and tucked the blankets around 
her. "Just stay in bed and rest," she said. "There'll be enough heat to last you through the night 
and I'll come back tomorrow and see how you're doing." 

"Thank you," Louise croaked. "It was good of you to come." 

"That's my job," Leona said, and patted the old woman's shoulder. She poured a little hot 
water into a basin and scrubbed her hands. Louise probably had a flu virus, but at her age, it 


might turn into something worse. Which could be a blessing; the woman had hardly anything left 
in the house to eat. She'd bring eggs tomorrow. 

Leona slipped into her coat and went outside. A shock of fear and surprise jolted her. A car 
sat in the middle of the street, the doors wide open. Where was Mayanne? The only trace of her 
daughter was the rifle, leaning against the wall. 

Oh, my God! Somebody had abducted Mayanne. No, the car was still there. Her daughter 
had run from whoever had been in the car. Leona glanced at the park. Mayanne would have gone 
into the trees. 

Should she follow? She didn't know for certain that's where Mayanne had gone, so it might 
be a waste of precious time. Best to run back to Wescara and get help. But first she had to disable 
the car. She picked up the rifle and went around to the driver's side to open the hood. She quickly 
found the piece of equipment she was looking for—she'd done this many times to prevent Dexter 
from driving when he was drunk—and put it in her pocket. 

Her peripheral vision picked up a movement and she swung around, raising the rifle and 
flipping off the safety. But it was her daughter, alone, walking out of the trees. 

"Mayanne! Are you all right?" 

Her daughter looked calm, not at all like someone who had been in danger. So many ugly 
possibilities had run through Leona's mind that she found Mayanne's calm expression and 
unhurried movement eerie. She put the safety back on and opened her arms for her daughter. 

After a long moment, Leona held Mayanne away from her and asked again, "Are you all 
right?" 

Mayanne nodded. "I'm tired; I had to run really fast. But the men who were chasing me are 
dead." 

"Dead? How?" 

"Mother Madrone killed them," Mayanne said, as if that were the most natural thing in the 
world. "Somebody needs to go bury them or burn them, so their bodies don't defile the Mother." 


© 


A couple of hours later, Richard stood with Larry and Jim, all of them armed with guns and 
shovels, and looked down at the young men who had pursued Mayanne to the arbutus tree. 
"They died quickly," Richard said. "The constant pulse of power through their bodies would 
cause heart failure." 

"T can't say it's undeserved." Larry looked grim. "I wonder if Mayanne realizes how lucky 
she is." 

"Hard to say," Richard replied. "Sunny and Leona put her to bed and treated her for shock. 
Apparently, she just kept saying that Mother Madrone had saved her life. It's a good thing Laken 
knew which tree Mayanne called Mother Madrone." 

"I'd have come here to look anyway," Jim said. "We used to have picnics under this big tree 
in the old days. Mayanne talked about it a lot." 

"Well, now that we're here, we have to do something with these bodies." Larry leaned on his 
shovel. "But how are we going to get them away from the tree without getting zapped ourselves? 
They must be wearing or carrying metal." 

It was impossible, Richard thought. If he touched one of the bodies with his hands, he'd get 
zapped. "If we had a rope, or rubber gloves, or some other material that doesn't conduct 


electricity, we could do it." 

"What about a leather belt?" Larry reached for the buckle on his. "Would that work?" 

"I can pull them away from the tree," Jim said. "I don't think trees have any effect on me. 
Anyway, I still want to know what getting zapped feels like." 

"Jim, don't risk it," Richard said. 

"But I touched a tree in the old-growth when we went up there on Labor Day weekend," Jim 
said, "and an apple tree in the orchard and nothing happened." 

"You were wearing a belt you thought was metal," Richard said, "and I guess I never told 
you, but I found out it was plastic, not metal. So you'll probably get zapped just like the rest of 
us." His son wasn't full-grown yet. Who knew what a jolt of electricity might do to the growth 
process? 

He thought Jim's face paled slightly, but the boy recovered so quickly, it was hard to be sure. 
Richard began to relax. 

Suddenly Jim dropped his shovel, strode to the nearest of the dead attackers and grabbed 
him by the ankles. Richard gasped and jumped forward to stop him, three seconds too late. "Jim, 
youre still carrying your handgun!" But Jim hadn't collapsed. 

Jim pulled the man away from the tree, then straightened up, grinning. "See, Mayanne was 
right when she said the trees wouldn't harm me." 

"You've got more guts than brains, boy." Larry's tone was gruff. 

"It worked, though.” Richard couldn't understand how it had worked. Why should Jim be the 
only one immune to the trees' electrical current? Tonight, he'd start combing through the books 
on physics until he found the answer. If there was an answer. 

Jim retrieved the other two bodies, and they began to dig a grave big enough to hold three 


men. 


Granny put on an extra sweater, then her jacket, and pulled gloves out of the pockets while 
Jim waited for her at the east door, a rifle slung across his back. He followed her out and they 
headed toward the goat pen and the east side of the property. 

Murphy was in with the goats, and he came over to the fence to let Jim rub his head. Granny 
tried to glare at the donkey, but it was difficult; just the sight of him made her want to laugh. 
That's probably how he felt about her, too. 

They walked beside the fence, stopping to stroke Martha, who was perched on the last fence 
post, and went on toward the northeast corner of the property. "How many years is it since you 
helped your Dad cut a fishing rod?" Jim asked. 

"Too many,” Granny said tartly. She hadn't been keen on this little expedition, but it was 
necessary. They'd butchered the steer, Hector, a week ago, right after Mayanne's adventure, but 
the storeroom shelves were almost bare, and it looked like they'd have to butcher Harry early in 
January and the last sheep up at The Croft in February. If Larry wanted to keep the goats to build 
up a herd, they had to get protein elsewhere. Really, they should have been trying to catch fish 
weeks ago, but everyone had been too busy doing other things. Added to that, none of them had 
ever fished and none of them were fond of eating fish, except for salmon caught by someone 
else, of course. But they'd learn to like all fish. And learn how to hunt deer, too. 

She stumbled over a root and grabbed Jim's arm to right herself. She'd been annoyed when 


Jim discovered that the old fishing rods Charlie put in the garage rafters had deteriorated into a 
useless mass of rust. 

"Those rods should have been oiled and kept inside, out of the damp," she grumbled as they 
made their way through the thin scattering of new trees. "Do you know what to do with a fishing 
rod once we have one?" 

Jim grinned down at her. "I'll figure it out, Granny. I already built a net out of nylon twine 
and an old tire rim Grandad had in the workshop." 

"You'll do," she said, mollified. They had arrived at the northeast corner, where the land was 
low and damp below the granite outcropping. "Here's a likely looking willow." 

Jim moved forward, a small axe in his hand. 

"Wait," she said. "I've told you to choose a stem that's strong and flexible. But before you 
touch it, I want you to learn to show respect for what you take." She paused. "Before you fell a 
tree, or kill an animal, or a fish, you must thank its spirit for the life it's giving up. In the old 
days, we had songs and rituals." 

"Do you remember any of them, Granny?" 

"No. You don't really need to say any words aloud, but you must feel the respect and mean 
the thanks." She gave him a fierce look. "Everything that's alive is a sister or a brother to us, even 
the worms you may use to bait your hooks." 

He blinked. "But what good are worms?" 

"What good are you?" she demanded. "Worms make soil out of compost, so we're able to 
grow more vegetables. Can you do that?" 

He shook his head. "No. It's okay, Gran, I get your point." He went to the willow, selected a 
stem, and held it for a few seconds before he sliced into it with the axe. 

As they walked back to the house, she thought, he's a good boy, he does understand, he's not 
just humoring me. Her legs felt creaky, and she took his arm as they walked down the slope from 
the barnyard to the house. Jim went off to the workshop to finish making his fishing rod and she 
went inside and lit a fire in the heater. 

"I feel in need of a cup of tea," she said to Larry when he came in and raised his eyebrows. 
"I know we made a fire only two days ago and the house hasn't completely cooled off. But I 
really do want some tea." 

He laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. "Make a big pot; we could all use a cup of tea. We 
didn't yesterday and I think we should have." 

Yesterday they'd buried Louise Atkinson in her back yard, under an old apple tree, and 
Granny made her usual prayer to Eagle and the Great Spirit. Leona looked sad, upset that her 
nursing hadn't saved the woman, but she admitted the death was inevitable, given that Louise 
was well into her eighties and malnourished. 

Granny put a kettle of water on the heater and opened the drafts. Yesterday had been 
depressing in more ways than one. A cold rain, occasionally mixed with snow, whipped out of 
the sky all day. On the way back from the funeral, they'd stopped at other houses to deliver eggs 
and, in one, they found an old couple lying dead. Leona said it was from starvation or 
hypothermia, probably both. 

"I wonder what happened to their dog," Sunny had said. Granny hadn't the heart to tell her 
she'd noticed a dog skin beside an overturned garbage can when she glanced out the back door. 
Sunny was tougher than she used to be, but knowing that these people had eaten their dog in an 
attempt to survive would have upset her for weeks. They'd left Richard and Jim to dig more 
graves and gone back to Wescara, each to do their own chores and think their own thoughts. Tea 


and talk might dispel some of the gloom that still hung about the house. 

Mayanne came into the kitchen and Granny said, "Go call everyone. I've made mint tea. And 
bring that last package of cookies in from the storeroom. I was going to save them for Christmas, 
but we might as well eat them now, before they get so stale that all they're good for is fish bait." 

"Fish bait?" Richard wandered in from the living room, his finger marking a place in the 
book he was carrying. "I didn't know fish liked cookies." 

"They don't. I was making a joke." She shook her head and began taking mugs out of the 
cupboard. Some of her family, she thought crossly, were such innocents they'd probably starve to 
death in the middle of a supermarket. Except that supermarkets didn't have food anymore. 
Maybe it was a good thing that humans had to get back to basics and start over again. 

When they had all settled into the living room with mugs of tea, Richard put his book face 
down on the floor where he was sitting. "I found out, I think, why Jim can touch a tree while 
wearing metal and not get zapped. It was in a book about physiology, though, not physics, and 
it's really very simple." 

"If it's simple," said Granny, "can I get it?” 

"No, you have to be born that way." Richard paused. "Which makes me wonder if it's 
genetic and inheritable." 

"Wait until Jim fathers some children and you may be able to answer that question," Larry 
said. "So, what is it?" 

Granny sighed. He'll only father children if he can find a woman to mate with, she thought. 
We're still thinking about some things as if The Devastation had never happened. But Jim's only 
thirteen. There's plenty of time yet. 

"Just that his body has an extremely strong electrical system." Richard picked up the open 
book. "This cites the case of a young girl who held the bare, stripped wires on one end of an 
electrical extension cord while the other end was plugged into a live outlet. She felt no sensation 
at all. Tests determined that her body had a much higher amount of electricity than normal, 
enabling it to accept the power conducted in the extension cord as nothing unusual." 

"When I touched the arbutus," Jim said, "I couldn't feel anything. Maybe just a little buzz, 
but nothing more." He leaned forward. "Does it say whether there are a lot of people like me?" 

"Very few." Richard smiled at his son. "You're a rare gem." 

"In this new world, his ability will be worth a lot," Larry said. 

Sunny put her mug down. "If his electrical system is genetic, where did it come from? 
Richard's been zapped and so have I and so has Dad." 

"Cara got a shock off one of the baby trees," Larry said, "so the genes didn't come from us. 
Granny, how about you?" 

"I've never been zapped by a tree because I'm careful about metal," she said, "and I have no 
intention of letting Richard experiment on me." 

"Not even for science?" But his look was teasing. 

She made a face at him, and he waved his book around again. "Scientists have done a few 
experiments on using human electrical power but nobody ever bothered carrying through on 
them because they weren't commercially viable. Also, we just don't produce enough of it to be 
useful for much besides running our own cells." 

Leona said, "Jim's strong electric system may not be a trait that can be inherited. It might be 
something that simply arises spontaneously from the mix of genes and hormones as the baby is 
growing in the womb." 

"In other words, completely random?" Richard looked thoughtful. 


Leona nodded. 

"Doesn't give me much to go on." He sighed. "But I'll be on the lookout for anybody else 
like Jim. We need to know if the trait can be cultivated." 

"That's a long-term project," Granny said, "and I likely won't be around to hear the answer. 
But you could research something for me now. Find out why that stupid donkey sits down on his 
rear end every time I get on him." 

Laken giggled. "That was really funny." 

"You try it then." Granny refilled her mug. "You won't think it's so funny when you slide 
down Murphy's back and land on your butt on wet ground." She looked around the room. "Has 
anybody else tried riding him?" 

"Not after what happened to you," Mayanne said. "I don't think Murphy wants anybody to 
ride him." 

"If he wasn't such a clever, funny boy, I'd make dog meat out of him," Granny said. "Big 
Red looks almost as thin as the rest of us." She paused for a sip of tea. "Now, I have something 
else to talk about. Christmas is exactly a week from today. What do you want to do about it?" 

"Forget it!" Larry said. "I've always hated Christmas." 

"I want to celebrate," Sunny said. "I love the old traditions. Presents, a tree, Santa Claus, 
shortbread cookies, carols. I know we can't have all those now, but I don't want everything to 
change." 

"T could cut a fir tree down, Mom," Jim said. 

"The trees wouldn't like that," Mayanne said. "Mother Madrone would be angry." 

Sunny glanced at Mayanne, frowning, then shook her head. "No, I'd feel too guilty. I always 
did feel guilty about killing a whole tree just so I could enjoy the scent for a week. We have a 
perfectly nice fake tree in the basement on Hobbs Street." She looked at Richard. "I don't 
suppose..." 

Richard leaned over and squeezed her hand. "I'm sorry, honey. There's not much gas left. 
We can't afford to spend it on a Christmas tree." 

Granny rose and replenished the teapot, then came back to join the group. "You could build 
a tree out of the fir boughs that blew down during last month's windstorms. And we can still have 
a feast. Not turkey, but I could stuff and cook a couple of old hens, along with the traditional 
potatoes and Brussels sprouts." 

"How about cranberry sauce?" Leona asked. 

"Should be some highbush cranberries around here," Granny said. "Their berries stay on all 
winter. You find some and I'll make the sauce." 

Larry fetched the teapot and refilled mugs. "I don't like this talk of celebration and feasting 
when so many people are starving and dying." 

"We have plenty of reasons to celebrate." Granny's voice was sharp. "We're alive when 
many millions have died. That's because you and Cara had the foresight to prepare, and I'd like to 
celebrate that. We can also celebrate Laken's vision quest, Mayanne's deliverance, and Jim's 
power." She took a painful breath. "And we can celebrate our luck in having Cara for as long as 
we did, though I know we'll never stop missing her. Is her death the reason you're being a 
Scrooge about Christmas?" 

Larry raised his head and looked at her for a moment. "Partly, perhaps. But it's true that I 
never liked the holiday. It was always advertised as a time for giving and loving, and warm, 
happy family togetherness, but I always saw it as a frenzy of spending and greed and family 
fights. Even most of the Christians I knew seemed more interested in spending and getting than 


they were in the religious aspect. I tried to stay detached but my disgust for the greed spilled over 
into the rest of the ritual." 

Sunny and Leona both looked shocked. Sunny said, "But, Dad, you never said a word about 
that the whole time we were growing up!" 

"Your mother liked Christmas," he said, "and I didn't want to ruin it for her or for the two of 
you. I went along with what you all wanted and did the best I could to keep it from getting out of 
hand." 

"I don't remember that we ever had any fights at Christmas," Leona said. 

"We didn't." Larry stared out the window for a moment, his face sad. "It's my own childhood 
I'm remembering. There was damn little closeness and warmth at any time, mostly just criticism. 
I guess I was always bitter that the promise of Christmas never came through for me." 

Laken stood up and stretched. "I have an idea. Why don't we celebrate the winter solstice 
instead of waiting for the twenty-fifth? I like that date because the days start getting longer again 
and it's the true beginning of a new year's cycle." 

The pain in Granny's heart eased. Laken's words were wise. "That makes sense," she said. 
"Christmas was originally a pagan festival, adapted by Christians to their own ends. It seems to 
me that a fresh start for an old ritual is a fine thing." She glanced at Sunny. "How do you feel 
about starting some new traditions?" 

Larry spoke quickly. "You don't need to change on my account. I don't object to other 
people finding pleasure in Christmas, as long as they don't assume I share it." 

"It's okay, Dad," Sunny said. "Starting new traditions seems like a better idea than mourning 
over old ones. I don't know how you kids feel, though." She glanced around at the three youngest 
in the room. 

Mayanne said, "I saw a holly bush with bright red berries behind Louise Atkinson's house. 
We could cut some for decorations. And we could exchange presents, but we'd have to make 
them ourselves. Would that be all right?" 

Sunny hugged her niece. "More than all right. I think I can get used to losing a few traditions 


as long as we're all together." 


The twenty-first of December dawned bright and mild. By ten, breakfast was over, and 
Granny, Leona, and Sunny had begun cooking the solstice feast, distributing the dishes as best 
they could between the wood heater and a couple of solar cookers on the patio. Jim and Larry 
were outside with Big Red, looking after animals and keeping watch. 

Richard, dressed for walking, with a rifle slung on his back, waited at the west door for 
Mayanne to get her boots on. In a moment or two, she came down the hall from the mud room, 
carrying a wreath of holly twined with bright strings of white snowberries and red rose hips, like 
those she'd hung in the living and dining rooms. 

"The house looks remarkably festive," he said. 

She smiled up at him. "Thank you." 

As they walked down the driveway, heading for the park, he thought that she had gained 
confidence since escaping from her three attackers. He hadn't expected that. If anything, 
considering the abuse her father had inflicted on her, she should have shrunk into more of a 
frightened mouse. She'd even been prepared to go into the park by herself today, but Granny had 


forbidden it. "Courage is a fine thing," she'd said, "but foolhardiness is stupid." 

When they reached the big arbutus tree, Mayanne laid the wreath against the main trunk. 
"Thank you, Mother Madrone, for saving my life." She bowed her head for a moment, then 
turned to Richard. "We can go back now, unless there's anything you want to say." 

What he'd like to say to that tree was, "Why do you want to kill me?' but anthropomorphism 
wouldn't get him the factual answers he sought. And he would not risk upsetting Mayanne who, 
in spite of her confidence, still seemed fragile. 

She had only one more thing to say before they arrived back at Wescara. "I thought Laken 
might want to bring a gift for Mother Madrone, but she said she'd already given the gift of her 
respect. I don't know if that's enough." 

Mayanne went into the house and Richard continued to the outbuildings to see if there were 
any chores for him to do. 

"I think that girl's got religion," he said to Larry, as they raked goat droppings for the 
manure compost pile. 

"Leona's concerned about it, too." Larry straightened up and stretched his back muscles. 
"But Mayanne will get over it. She's only fifteen and she had a bad scare. Give her five years to 
grow up and a mate to occupy her thoughts and she'll probably forget about giving gifts to trees 
and thinking they have spirits that respond to humans." 

"You may be right." Richard frowned. "But where is she going to find a mate? That question 
has been bothering me more and more. If you're right about the population from Sidney to Sooke 
being only around five hundred people, she might not be able to find a partner. Jimmy and Laken 
will have the same problem." 

Before Larry could reply, Laken called them for a lunch of lettuce, spinach, and salmon 
salad with a hint of wild onion to enliven it. "It's not much," Granny said, "but we're going to 
have a big dinner at five, so you'll have to make do." 

She looked tired, Richard thought, though he noted that her tongue worked as well as ever 
when Jim tried to leave a couple of lettuce leaves on his plate. 

"Greens are good for you, young man," she snapped, "and it's not as if we can afford to 
waste food." 

"The rule in this house," Larry said, "is that you eat what's on your plate. We work hard to 
get food and it's wasteful to disrespect it." 

Jim sighed. "I thought we could maybe start another new tradition: not having rules about 
things." 

"Ha!" Granny said. "Humans are better at making rules than almost anything else you can 
think of. We're addicted to it. The other animals just do what's necessary; humans make a big 
song and dance about how, when, why, and who with. It's called civilization." 

"I'd rather just do what's necessary," Jim said. 

"Then you'd better catch me a few fish," Granny said. "The next four months are known as 
famine months for very good reason." 

"T'll try again tomorrow," Jim said, "if somebody will go with me. It's hard to handle both 
the boat and the fishing rod on my own." 

The afternoon passed quickly, and they gathered for dinner at five, leaving Jim to stand 
guard. "Come in at five-thirty," Larry said to him, "and I'll go out. We can take turns doing half 
hour shifts until midnight, so nobody will miss out on much." 

The meal was ample and, for the first time in a couple of months, Richard ate his fill. He 
leaned back and patted his stomach. "That was delicious,” he said. 


"It better be," Granny said, "it's taken us all day to prepare. Actually, some of it was done 
yesterday. Sunny's shortbread, for example, and Leona's oyster soup." 

The shortbread tasted a bit odd, but he wouldn't say so. Had the butter been made from 
sheep milk? Or from something else entirely? He'd ask Sunny later. 

When Larry came back in from his shift, he was carrying a bottle of brandy. "Where did you 
get that?" Leona's eyes were wide. 

"Had it stashed in the tower," he said, "waiting for an occasion like this." 

Richard brought a bag of books that he'd hidden under the bed. "I saved these from all the 
ones we scrounged on the last trip." He handed a book to each person. 

Larry looked at his and laughed. "Very appropriate." He held the book up to show everyone 
the cover. "This is a treatise on how to make wine and beer. Thanks, Richard, I'll start 
experimenting next summer and have something ready for the next winter solstice." 

Laken rose. "Mayanne and I didn't make gifts, but we thought we could do a Scottish sword 
dance. Dad, can you play the tune on your clarinet?" 

"Of course." The tune was etched into his memory from all the times he'd heard it while the 
girls practiced their steps in the house on Hobbs Street. He blinked back sudden tears. That 
seemed like only yesterday, in one way, yet it had happened in another life, one that was gone 
forever. 

When he came back from the bedroom with his clarinet, Jim was cradling a wooden box 
between his knees. "This is my drum. I'll make one from skin someday." He glanced at his 
father. "We could play more tunes afterward, and sing." 

At eleven-thirty, Richard went out for his last guard shift of the day. His lips were sore from 
hours of playing, but he felt an inner warmth that had been missing for a long time. He didn't 
even mind that the temperature had dropped and that huge, fat flakes of snow were drifting down 
from dark skies. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The day after the solstice, Laken woke to a world of white, with the snow still drifting 
steadily down. She stood for a moment at the living room window, watching Richard and Jim 
shoveling snow off the patio. The picnic table had been cleared and Little Charlie paced back 
and forth on it, as he often did when he was looking for breakfast. But where was Granny? 

Laken went down the hall and found her in bed, with Aunt Leona in attendance. "What's 
wrong?" 

"She's got fever, chills and chest pains." Leona rose. "I feel terribly guilty. It might be my 
fault." 

"Is this what Louise Atkinson had?" 

Leona nodded. "I think so." 

"Stop fussing, girl, and get me a cup of hot water," Granny croaked. "My throat feels 
scratchy." 

While Leona lit a fire in the wood heater, Laken went out to give Little Charlie his handful 
of grain. "You're a lucky bird. You eat way better than the rest of us." He chattered at her, then 
began to take the grain from her hand. "Hurry up, it's freezing out here." 

The temperature stayed below zero all day. Richard built up the fire and Jim chopped wood 
and lugged it into the house. Larry tended to the animals, and everyone took turns shoveling 
paths to the barn, goat pen, greenhouse, and root cellar, trying to stay ahead of the heavy snow. 
Laken sat with Granny when Leona wasn't with her. 

At the end of the fourth day, the snow stopped, and the sun came out, but the temperature 
stayed where it was. "We may have to cut down a couple of dead trees in the park and haul them 
home," Larry said. "I want the house to be warm for Granny." 

"I don't know if it will do any good," Leona said. "I think she's got pneumonia now. But she 
could pull through. All we can do is keep her comfortable and quiet." 

Granny became delirious one afternoon and started babbling about blue sailors. After a few 
minutes Laken gave up trying to get an explanation and went to the kitchen to ask her 
grandfather, who was sharing a pot of tea with Sunny, if blue sailors had any significance. 

"That's another name for chicory. The roots are baked, ground, and used as a coffee 
substitute." 

"Then I don't think she's delirious at all," Laken said. 

"She was really unhappy when we used the last of our coffee in November, so I guess that's 
been on her mind," Sunny said. "I'm reading the book that Richard gave me about edible wild 
plants and came across the entry for chicory last night. It grows wild here, so we could cultivate 
it. The leaves can be used in salad, too. It would be nice to have something that tasted even a bit 
like coffee." 

Laken went back to Granny's room, held her hand and told her she'd find the plant and learn 
how to grow it. Granny moaned as though trying to say something, then settled down and 
seemed to sleep. 

Laken went on holding Granny's hand and thinking about coffee. She'd read that dandelion 
roots could be used to make a coffee-like drink, too. When the plant started to bloom, so that she 
could positively identify it, she'd dig up some roots and try it. 

Two days later Granny was perfectly lucid. With Leona, Sunny and Laken standing around 
her bed, she said, "I know I'm dying. I don't want you to fuss about it." 


"But Granny!" Leona said, "we don't want you to go. If you concentrate on getting well, you 
could live another ten years." 

"I'm almost ninety-one," Granny said. "I'm tired. I'm ready to join my ancestors." She turned 
her head to look at Laken. "Get my old leather belt, the one with the sheath and hunting knife on 
it. It's in the bottom drawer of my dresser." 

Laken held it out to her, but Granny closed Laken's fingers around it. "It's yours. Use it 
well." 

She hadn't meant to cry, but tears streamed down her face. The belt was a symbol of 
Granny's status as an elder, given to her by her northern Saskatchewan tribe many years ago. 
Laken held the belt against her face, inhaling the faint odor of hand-worked leather, then 
fastened it around her waist. She dropped to her knees beside the bed. "I don't know if I can live 
up to this." 

"You will. You made the effort to find your place in nature." Granny struggled for breath. 
"More than any of my other children, you've learned empathy and kinship with other forms of 
life." 

Leona said gently to Laken, "You're the new ‘elder' in the family." 

"You'll be a good one." Sunny and Leona were crying, too. 

Laken rubbed the tears from her face and saw that Granny had fallen asleep. 

"If we still lived in the old world, before The Devastation," Sunny said, "she'd be in the 
hospital and the doctors would save her. She could have an artificial heart or lungs or blood, 
anything she needs." 

"Let it be," Leona said. "We're doing all we can. If she's decided it's time to die, we can't 
stop her, however much we want to." 


Sunday, January 1, 2051. We decided not to celebrate New Year's Day since we already 
welcomed the new cycle of seasons on the solstice. It's probably the best decision, but so much is 
missing from my life that I hate the thought of giving that up, too. I always loved New Year's 
because it brought a fresh new page for me to write my life on. The solstice didn't seem to work 
so well, but maybe that's only because I'm not used to it. A year ago today, Richard and I were 
cleaning up after the party we'd given and looking forward to a family dinner. The house had 
been full of friends that New Year's Eve and now I don't know where any of them are, or even if 
they're still alive. 

Granny died yesterday, in spite of all we could do. At least her mind was working right up to 
the end. I'm glad she chose Laken to be an elder. I don't feel that I have the wisdom, and Leona 
says she doesn't want the responsibility. I sometimes wonder about my sister. She hung onto the 
responsibility of an alcoholic partner right to the bitter end. But we're both content that Laken is 
the new 'wise woman' of the family. She's still young and sometimes playful and silly, but when 
she's serious, she speaks in a way that makes everyone listen to her. 

The temperature went up five degrees today and Dad says he thinks it'll rise another five 
tomorrow. Now that the snow is melting, I don't mind it, but when it was covering everything 
under a deep blanket, I felt as if I were buried alive. In the old world I never paid much attention 
to the weather because I was usually protected from it in heated or air-conditioned buildings and 
vehicles. Now I'm aware of every shift in the wind and clouds, and every change in the 


temperature. The quality of the air tells me many things, things I never needed to know before. 

We'll bury Granny tomorrow, at the foot of an old oak east of the buildings, on the highest 
point of our land, a few meters beyond the tower. You can see the sunrise from there and the 
broad sweep of ocean. Perhaps I'm being silly, but I like the idea of seeing that tree every time I 
go to the greenhouse or the chicken coop, and feeling that Granny is part of it and that she's 
watching over us in a way. 

Mayanne wanted us to bury her near Mother Madrone, as if the arbutus is some kind of 
church. I never believed in any religion before, and I certainly don't now believe that trees have 
personalities or magic powers. They're simply evolving in ways we didn't expect. I can 
understand why Mayanne venerates that tree but the course on religious history that I took a 
long time ago said that it's often only a short jump from veneration to worship, propitiation, and 
even human sacrifice. Still, Mayanne is only one person and very young, so there's likely no 
harm in it. 

One of these days my pens are all going to dry up. I'll ask Jim to find out how to make ink. I 
know pens can be cut from the wing feathers of large birds and I don't think making ink will be 
difficult. The real problem will be how to make paper, but we might manage with what we've got 
for another couple of years. Richard says that because government and university employees 
were such opportunists, there's likely a lot of writing paper stashed away in desks all over the 
city. It's on his list for scrounging when we decide it's safe enough to do that. But sooner or later, 
we'll have to get used to doing without paper and find other ways of keeping track of things. Or 
make other things to write on. 

Little Charlie misses Granny, too. He comes to the patio looking for her every morning and 
talks a blue streak to whoever gives him his little handful of wheat, usually Laken. She suggested 
that tomorrow morning we put Granny's body on the patio so that he can see it, before we do the 
burial. Crows always know when one of their own has been injured or killed, so she thinks he 
might understand. 

Tabs was indignant about the snow. He's growing fast but his legs will never be long enough 
to manage a meter of it. Big Red was frustrated, too. The goats leapt around in the snow, 
playing, and he couldn't move fast enough to herd them. It was funny to watch him leaping up 
out of the drifts, trying to make some headway. I'm sure the goats knew what his problem was 
and deliberately tormented him. Martha stayed in the barn, of course, and Dad says that almost 
every time he went there, she was curled up on Murphy's back. 

I must go lie down. I haven't been feeling well the last few days. I suppose I've picked up that 


damn virus. 


Two weeks later everyone except Mayanne, who was standing guard, gathered in the living 
room for mint tea and a planning session. Richard said, "Tomorrow I'd like to drive into Victoria 
to look around and see if I can find The News Guys." 

Jim looked up from his mug. "But they didn't say where they were going." 

"One of the calls I made, before the power went out completely on the relay towers, was to 
Randy. He told me they were going to a farm on West Saanich Road near Brentwood Bay. Not 
what I'd call precise directions, but we should be able to track them down." Richard took a sip of 
tea. "Aside from finding The News Guys, I want to find out if there are other places like ours, 


with people who've survived the winter so far." 

"What do you have in mind?" Larry asked. 

"Sunny and I talked about your idea of helping communities get organized and develop an 
exchange of skills and food. I'd like to get started on it." 

"We don't have much gas left," Larry said, "but this trip would be a good use for it. And 
we'd better do it now, before the trees wreck the roads completely." 

"How will we travel when that happens?" Jim asked. 

"Horses, I think." Larry stretched his arms over his head and relaxed them again. "We could 
use Murphy if he didn't insist on sitting down every time somebody gets on his back, but maybe 
he'd be willing to carry packs. Or pull a donkey cart." 

"It'll take forever to get anywhere," Jim said. 

Laken prodded him in the ribs. "But just think, when you're walking or riding, you'll have 
time to actually see what's around you and appreciate it. In a car, you miss all the wonderful 
complexities of life." 

Jim prodded her back. "Just because Granny made you an elder doesn't mean you know 
everything! Sometimes I just want to get where I'm going." He turned to Larry. "How would we 
feed horses? They need grain as well as a lot of grass and the trees have taken over most of the 
fields on Metchosin Road." 

"I've given that some thought," said his grandfather. "It's part of the community planning 
that Cara and I discussed. Each community could probably keep two horses supplied with grass 
and a little grain. When it was our turn to look after them, for example, we could let them graze 
in the park meadow." 

"Like a co-op?" Sunny asked. She'd survived a week of sniffles and coughing but she still 
looked pale, Richard thought. 

"Exactly. Everyone would help keep the horses fed and looked after, and they'd be available 
for whoever needed them." 

"Rope and leather halters," Jim said. "I can figure out how to make those without using 
metal." 

"But first we need the horses," his mother said. 

"That won't be a problem in this area," Larry said, "provided they haven't all been eaten. 
Many people around here kept horses." He leaned forward, his face alight with enthusiasm in a 
way Richard hadn't seen since before Cara died. "In another couple of weeks, I'm going to start 
walking around the neighborhood and see who's left and what's needed. If we all band together, 
we'll have a better chance of protecting ourselves as well as having enough food to go around." 

Sunny looked worried. "Do you think we'll still need protection?" 

"It's been quiet lately," Larry said, "but that's partly because the snow made it impossible to 
get around. And, humans being what they are, there'll always be a few who prey on the rest of 
us." 

"You're a cynic, Dad," Leona said. 

"No, I'm a realist," Larry retorted. "I believe we should carry weapons for another year, or at 
least until we can organize a system of warning signals in the neighborhood to alert us if 
something that looks bad is heading our way." 

"I know you're right," Sunny said. "I just hope we don't have to keep looking over our 
shoulders forever. Are you thinking of a co-op arrangement for food, too?" 

"We'll have to figure out the details as we go along," Larry said, "but yes, I think that might 
work. The Garnets raise sheep, we raise goats and chickens, Jack Harris up the road keeps bees. 


Somebody will raise pigs and others will grow turnips and potatoes. It's a matter of working out 
fair trades." 

Richard rose. "I'm off to bed. I want to get an early start in the morning. Who's coming with 
me?" 

"T'll go," said Leona. "I'll take my nursing kit. I can tend wounds and illnesses and that might 
open some doors for us. Most people will be terrified of strangers." 

Richard glanced at Jim. His son was looking hopeful, but doing a good job of pretending 
disinterest in case someone else wanted the adventure. 

Larry had caught Jim's expression, too. "I'll wait until we make a scrounging trip," he said. 
"I have too many things to do here right now. Jim, you want to ride shotgun?" 

"Sure do!" Jim's eyes were shining. "Maybe I can scrounge a saddle." 

The next morning was overcast and colder, but Richard went out early with Larry and Jim, 
lugging containers of gas through the pasture to the truck. They tuned it up, relieved to find that 
being buried in snow for a couple of weeks had done it no harm. When they were through, Larry 
went back to the house and sent Leona out. The three of them piled into the truck and headed 
through the gate. 

"I feel as if I haven't been off Wescara for years," Richard said, as he maneuvered the truck 
around a tree that had grown up through a pothole in the pavement. "But it can't be more than a 
couple of months." 

"The snow does that to you." Leona shivered. "Just think how awful it is for people on the 
prairies and in the east. That is, if anybody's left to experience it." 

This time Richard took the main highway into the city instead of driving through Esquimalt. 
As he slowed and turned left onto McKenzie, Jim said, "We haven't seen a single vehicle on the 
road. It still feels weird." 

"There's little reason for people to go anywhere," Leona said. "Where are we headed first, 
Richard?" 

"To our old house. I want to see what shape it's in." When they turned onto Hobbs Street, he 
parked outside the house and sat for a moment, staring at it. "We lived in that house for twenty 
years. We planned to live in it for another twenty. I still find it unbelievable that our lives were 
turned upside down in the space of a few days." 

Leona and Jim followed him up the cement steps to the front door and he put the key in the 
lock. "I'm glad we listened to Larry and didn't go for electronic keyless entry. At least we can 
still get inside." 

They walked through the empty, creaking house, opening cupboards and closets, but 
whatever they'd left behind in the move to Wescara was gone. Richard opened the door which 
led down into the basement. "I want to see if that arbutus tree is still growing up through the 
crack in the concrete floor." 

Not only was it growing, one of the branches had breached a window, pushing it outward, 
and another sprout had started to grow further along in the crack, which extended now right 
across the floor. Snow that had blown in during the storm lay below the cracked window. 

Richard shook his head. "Another thing that I find hard to believe, though I know it's 
happening all over the city. In another five years this house will be rubble." 

"Houses will be rubble all over the world," Leona said, "even new buildings that have 
foundations down into bedrock. With nobody to repair them, the weather will eventually do what 
the trees can't.” 

"We haven't even seen anybody walking on the street," Jim said, his voice echoing in the 


barren concrete of the basement. 

"I doubt if many people are left," Richard said. "It's four and a half months since The 
Devastation. If your grandmother was right about the supermarkets having only three days worth 
of food on hand, the only people who could have survived are those who had a lot of food stored. 
Or those who could kill animals." 

"Or other people,” Leona said. 

"Cannibals?" Jim asked. "For real?" 

"It's happened before," Richard said, heading back up the stairs to the main floor. He left the 
basement door open. There was no reason to close it. 

Outside, Jim said, "Let's go to the house next door. They won't be scared once they see who 
it is." He bounded up the walk, rifle in hand, and tried the front door of the old bungalow. The 
door opened and Jim started back, his hand going to his mouth. Then he turned and vomited onto 
the grass. 

Even from where they stood on the sidewalk, Richard could smell the stench of decaying 
human flesh. "Come on, Jim, let's get out of here." 

His son came back down the walk, face pale. They got into the truck and closed the doors. 
Jim said, "I guess we won't hang around to bury whoever is in there." 

"If nobody does it," Richard said, "eventually the smell will disappear on its own and there'll 
be nothing left but skeletons." 

Jim swallowed convulsively. "You think the same thing is happening to my buddies? To all 
the other people we knew?" 

Leona put an arm around his shoulders. "Some of them may have made it. This isn't the time 
to go looking, though.” 

"Let's see if we can find The News Guys." Richard started the truck, and they headed back 
to McKenzie, then northwest, out of the city. By the time Richard turned onto West Saanich 
Road, Jim's color had returned. 

A few kilometers up West Saanich they had to stop. Two logs, side by side, lay across the 
road at right angles, barring their way. Richard and Jim got out of the truck to see if they could 
be moved. 

"These didn't fall across the road," Richard said, "they were put here. Which means there's a 
human settlement close by. We could move them, but it looks like whoever lives up the road 
doesn't want company." 

"That's right, mister." A tall, skinny man wearing a baseball cap rose out of the ditch, where 
he'd apparently been hiding behind a pile of brush. He was pointing a rifle at them. The hammer 
was cocked. "Put your rifle on the ground, boy," he said to Jim, "and your hands in the air." 

Jim did as he was told. The man looked at Richard. "You carrying anything?" 

Richard unzipped his jacket, showing the handgun in its holster. 

"You do the same," said the man. "And tell that woman in the truck to get out." 

Leona slid out of the truck, carrying her pack. Richard took off his jacket, then the holster. 
What was going to happen now? He wished Jim hadn't mentioned cannibals. 

"What's in the bag?" the man asked. His rifle didn't waver. 

"Medical supplies. I'm a nurse." 

"That right?" He didn't sound like he believed her. "Throw it over here." 

She did so and the man caught it. He squatted down and rooted around inside the pack with 
one hand, while he kept the rifle aimed at them with the other. He brought out a roll of bandages, 
some scissors, and medical instruments, then tape and a couple of bottles of pills. He put the 


things back in the bag and straightened up. 

"What do you want here?" the man asked. 

"We're looking for Randy Coleman and Dave Cooley," Richard said. "We used to watch 
them on TV, and they said they were moving up here somewhere." 

"What do you want with them?" 

"Some talk, that's all," Richard said. "We're not looking for food. Or trouble either. Just 
hoping to find other people to swap news with, or skills, maybe. And we brought a couple of 
dozen eggs for them, like we used to do when they were broadcasting news." 

"What's your name?" 

"Richard, from Metchosin." He tried to produce a friendly smile, but it had no effect on the 
man with the rifle. "They might remember Larry, my father-in-law, too." 

The man eyed them for a minute, then made up his mind. He pulled a whistle out of his 
jacket pocket and blew a three-note call. 

Five minutes was a long time to wait with arms held up high. Richard's muscles were 
screaming by the time a skinny young girl with blonde braids came racing down the narrow road 
to the barrier. 

"Go find Randy and bring him here," the man told her. "I want to know if these people are 
telling the truth before I decide what to do with them." 

"Tell him it's Richard from Metchosin and we brought eggs," Richard said. 

The girl raced away again. 

"Can we put our arms down?" Richard asked. 

"No," the man said. "Stay the way you are. I want to be sure I can kill both of you if you 
start any trouble. And just so you know, I've killed before." 

Ten more minutes, seeming like hours, elapsed before Randy Coleman came walking down 
the road. He stopped at the barrier, looking doubtful, then smiled. "It's Richard, isn't it? You and 
your father-in-law used to bring eggs to the station." 

"That's right." Looking at Randy Coleman was like looking at an old friend. He was very 
thin, but his short beard was still neatly trimmed, the balding head still shiny, his smile warm as 
ever. 

The man with the rifle said, "He says they're not looking for food." 

"We came to visit," Richard said. "We wanted to know how you were doing, and we also 
wanted to know if other people had made it through the winter." He nodded his head at Jim. 
"This is my son. The woman is my sister-in-law. Leona’'s a nurse." 

Randy turned to the man with the rifle. "They're okay, Terry. They don't look like they've 
been eating too well either, but they shared food with us before we shut the station down. I'll take 
them up to the house." 

Terry lowered the rifle. "Okay. But leave your weapons here. Put them in the truck. They'll 
still be here when you get back." 

Richard hesitated and Randy said, "It's okay. He means what he says. And you won't need 
them on our place. We're well guarded." 

"Have you had a lot of trouble with raiders?" Richard asked, as he stepped over the logs and 
walked beside Randy. Jim and Leona were close behind. 

"Yeah," Randy said, "we're too close to Victoria and everybody knows this area is farmland. 
We haven't had anybody gunning for us the last month or so, but we think it's better to be safe 
than sorry." 

Randy's tone had been matter-of-fact and Richard tried to match it. "The farm is off the 


beaten track, so we've only had one serious raiding attempt, but it was bad. The gang was going 
into houses, killing the owners, and staying until the food was gone, then moving on to the next 
place. My mother-in-law died in that raid." 

Randy glanced over at him. "Did the gang get away?" 

"No," Richard said. 

"Good." Randy turned right, up a driveway that led to a three-story house and several 
outbuildings. "There are twenty of us. We're not eating well, but we'll make it. One of the guys 
who's handy with a rifle got a deer last week, and we'll probably get more." 

"My son has been catching fish almost every day," Richard said. "We have five goats if we 
get desperate but we're trying to hang onto them so we can breed up a herd." 

"Good idea," said Randy. "In fact, I'd say it's essential. The people who survive in this new 
world will be farmers and fishermen." He led them across a wide veranda and into a large 
kitchen. Stew simmered on a wood stove, sending up an aroma that had Richard's stomach 
rumbling. He sighed, thinking of the cold boiled potatoes in the truck. But he could wait. 

Dave was standing at the stove. He still had a big mustache, but he'd lost a lot of weight and 
his cheek bones were prominent. 

"Hey," Dave said. "This is a nice surprise. Didn't think we'd ever see you again." Dave 
pointed a spoon at the woman preparing vegetables. "That's Penny, and her two kids are under 
the table." 

Richard ducked his head and saw a couple of toddlers sitting on the floor playing with 
plastic trucks. He wanted to get down on the floor and talk to them, but they ignored him as 
efficiently as a couple of cats. 

Leona said, "Are the kids healthy? I'm a nurse." 

"That's good to know," Penny replied. "You don't live close by, do you?" After Leona 
explained, Penny went on. "You're a bit far away if we have an emergency. Later on, would you 
be willing to teach nursing to a couple of us?" 

"I'd be glad to," Leona said. "And if you've got anyone who knows herb lore, that person 
should be part of it. We're going to have to learn the old ways of healing." 

Dave had made tea and put out mugs. Richard, Jim, and Leona settled in around one end of 
the long table. 

"I notice you've got a fire going," Richard said. "What are you doing for fuel?" 

"A couple of years ago, there was an insect infestation in a Christmas tree plantation up the 
road," Randy said. "Six hectares of dead trees are being shared by three communities. Don't 
know what we'll do when we run out. Right now, we're living one day at a time, grateful to make 
it through to another one." 

"Lightning strikes will kill some," Richard said. "And trees do die of old age." He inhaled 
steam from the tea and was delighted to discover it was mint, the same as they had at Wescara. 
At one time, he'd thought of mint as a weed. Not anymore. "You should be able to get driftwood 
from Brentwood Bay, too, though it can take a long time to dry out." 

"Another thing we're going to do," Dave said, "is dismantle vacant houses. We'll save good 
wood, but we can use the junk for fuel." 

"A lot of houses have solar panels built into the roof," Richard said. "If you want to build 
earth-sheltered homes, you could save those panels and use them to good effect. The windows, 
too, because I don't know when we'll ever be able to make glass again." 

"We'll have to use everything we can salvage," Randy said. "Kitchen cupboards and 
counters, toilets and sinks, doors and beams." 


Leona smiled. "Save the wallboard, too. You can use the gypsum in it as plaster to make 
casts for broken bones." 

"What a great idea!" Penny said. 

"Some houses in our area won't need to be dismantled," Richard said. "The ones built on a 
southern slope can be converted to earth-sheltered homes simply by shoveling enough earth to 
cover three sides. That will cut way down on the need for heating fuel." 

"What about the roofs?" Penny said. "The ones I know have maybe a couple of feet of soil 
on top as well as on two or three sides." 

"You can't put that much soil on the roof unless you reinforce it," Richard said. "I've been 
listening to my father-in-law talk about earth-sheltered houses for nearly twenty years and he's 
an expert." 

Jim pushed his empty mug toward Dave, who was offering more tea and said, "You 
mentioned two other communities. How many people live in those?" 

"About the same as we have," Randy said. "Twenty, twenty-one, something like that. Why 
do you ask?" 

"Last fall my grandad predicted that from Sidney to Sooke, only five hundred people would 
survive. I want to know if he guessed right." 

Randy looked sad. "I think he was fairly accurate. The other two communities I mentioned 
are near Pat Bay and Swan Lake. I'm sure there must be others. We've traded for fish with a 
couple of loners near here who are relying mostly on the sea for their food." 

"There'll be a few people in Victoria," Richard said, "since it was originally mostly Garry 
Oak meadow, and probably more out our way in the Western Communities, but I'd be surprised 
if they added up to more than five hundred." 

Penny bent down to look at her two toddlers, who were still playing under the table. "Other 
people have kids, too. The population will grow again." 

For a couple of hours, they drank tea and talked with Randy, Dave, and Penny, exchanging 
stories of events that had occurred over the past four months. Other men and women came into 
the kitchen on various errands and were introduced. They were eager to know where the guests 
had come from but, once their curiosity was satisfied, they went back to whatever work they 
were doing. 

Richard didn't want it to end. It was good to talk to someone outside the family, good to 
know that other people were trying to make a life and looked like they might succeed. He 
wondered where the skinny little messenger girl was; she'd be close to Jim's age. But he knew 
they had to leave. Penny and Dave were fidgeting, obviously ready to serve lunch, and they 
wouldn't have enough food for three more people. 

"We'd better be on our way," he said, rising. 

"I wish you could stay," Randy said, "but we can't..." 

"It's all right," Richard said. "We have food in the truck." 

"Someday," Randy said, "I'll be able to pay you back for the eggs." 

"You paid for them many times over," Richard said. "Those news reports you broadcast may 
have been depressing but they were a lifeline to us. They were worth a lot more than the few 
dozen eggs we delivered." 

"T'll walk back to the truck with you,” Randy said. "Terry needs to know that everything is 
okay." 

As they went out of the house, Jim said hopefully, "Would you have a spare saddle kicking 
around somewhere? We'll probably run out of gas before the trees wreck the road, and we're 


thinking of keeping a couple of horses for transport." 

"Sorry," Randy said, "horses haven't been used on this farm for many years. I'll ask around, 
though. There's a deserted riding school a few kilometers away." 

"That would be great," Richard said. "You're welcome to come and visit Wescara. You 
might get some ideas from what we've done and what we're planning to do." 

Randy nodded. "The people we've met on the other communes have a surprisingly big fund 
of knowledge. We need to preserve it and pass it on." He smiled wryly. "I'm sure we're going to 
learn a few new things, too." 

"New old things," Leona said. "Skills that were lost a couple of hundred years ago." 

When they arrived back at the barrier, Richard nodded at Terry before he shrugged back into 
his holster and got behind the wheel of the truck. Leona and Jim squeezed in on the other side. 

Randy rested one hand on the driver's door. "We'll come and visit in the spring." 

"Don't leave it too late," Richard said. "When the weather is a little warmer, the trees will 
probably put on a big spurt of growth.” 

"Will do." Randy slapped the side of the truck and grinned. "Be careful." 

A kilometer down the road, he checked the rear-view mirror. Randy was still standing at the 


log barrier, waving. 


Next day, when lunch was over, Richard took Sunny's hands and pulled her up from her 
chair. "Come on," he said, "let's go for a walk. Ever since Granny's funeral, you've been looking 
washed out." 

She'd been feeling washed out, too, she thought, gazing through the living room windows at 
blue sea and sky. The snow had gone except a few patches in the deep shade of the firs and 
cedars along the property boundaries. The thermometer registered ten degrees centigrade and 
there was no wind, so it was obvious that spring was coming. But she still wanted to cry every 
time she looked at Granny's empty chair at the table. It would be good to be out of the house for 
a while. 

"T'd like that." She put on a jacket and boots, for the ground was sodden, and waited while 
Richard retrieved the rifle from Larry's weapons cupboard and put some extra ammunition in his 
pocket. 

"Where do you want to go?" he asked, when they were outside, and she'd sucked in a few 
long breaths of pine-scented air. After the chill they'd endured for weeks and weeks, the air felt 
almost warm. 

"Let's go across the meadow to the point." 

He closed the gate behind them, and they strolled slowly down the slope. "I'm still surprised 
that only half a dozen new trees are growing in this meadow," he said, "and even those are along 
the edge of the existing forest, not in the meadow itself." 

"Perhaps it's always been meadow," she said. 

"Which would mean there's only a shallow layer of soil over a rock base," Richard said. 
"Which makes me really happy. I like to have some open space." 

"It'll be good pasture for the goats, or sheep, if we get sheep again." Fred and Sharon Garnet 
were still struggling along on The Croft, their sheep farm up the road, with the help of eggs and a 
few greens from Wescara. They'd be lambing soon. The thought of lamb made Sunny's mouth 


water, but she squelched the thought; the Garnets might need all the new lambs as breeding stock 
to build up their herd again. 

"Look!" Richard said. "Snowdrops in bloom!" 

Sunny squatted down and touched the deceptively delicate little white flower nodding its 
head in the brown grass. 

"That bloom convinces me that spring is going to come after all," Richard said, helping her 
up. "And that we'll survive to enjoy it." 

"Then it's time to tell you my news," she said. "I'm pregnant." 

He stopped in his tracks, mouth open, eyes round with shock. She wished suddenly that she 
hadn't told him. Was a new person going to be seen as just another burden for Wescara to feed 
and guard? 

Richard dropped the rifle in the grass, grabbed her around the waist and swung her up into 
the air. "A baby! Honey, that's the best news I've ever heard!" He hugged her tight, then held her 
away from him. "Are you going to be all right? We probably won't be able to find a doctor." 

"Being pregnant isn't an illness," she said. "I didn't have a problem birthing Jim or Laken. 
Besides, Leona knows what to do." 

"But what if something goes wrong?" 

"Richard, what could possibly go wrong that hasn't already?" 

He straightened his shoulders. "All right, Granny would say I'm borrowing trouble. I'll try 
not to do that." He gave her a fierce look. "But you be careful. Do you think this walk is 
overdoing it? Should we go back to the house?" 

She stamped her foot on the path, annoyed that the wilted, weathered grass softened the 
impact to almost nothing. "Richard, stop it! I've done this before. I'll be fine. And I'm going to 
keep on working and walking and living my normal life. Or what passes for my normal life these 
days." She took his hand. "Come on, let's go. I want to sit on the rocks for a little while and just 
look at the ocean." 

He allowed himself to be led seaward. "Do you want a boy or a girl? It's too bad we no 
longer have a way of finding out which it is before the birth." 

"Until she is born," Sunny said. "It's going to be a girl." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because that's what I want. Her full name will be Cara Margaret Drake, Cara after Mom 
and Margaret after Granny, but I'm going to call her Caramar." 

They had almost reached the point, when Sunny said, "I've changed my mind about sitting 
on the rocks. They'll be too cold, even if we are wearing long johns as well as jeans. Let's go 
down to that little cove on the west side, the one that faces Parry Bay." 

A short path led down through the trees to a rock shelf jutting into the sea. A scratched and 
weather-beaten wood and iron bench was anchored to the shelf. 

"Do you want to sit there?" Richard asked. 

"No. Let's climb down into the cove and sit on that driftwood log. It's only three or four 
steps." She held her hand out and Richard helped her down the tumbled rock to a sand beach. 
"Does this cove have a name? I don't remember seeing it on the map." 

"It's not big enough to have a name." He waved his arm in a small arc. "It can't be more than 
six meters deep and ten wide." 

"But it's a perfect semicircle. A perfect little refuge." Fir and arbutus trees rose above the 
rear rock wall and the wall itself curved around to form arms that sloped into the sea. "It's like a 
cozy room, with one wall open to the sea." 


They sat on the log and Richard propped the rifle against it. 

"You're not going to take this log for fuel, are you?" Sunny ran her fingers over the smooth, 
bare wood. "It's so white it must have lain here in the sun for years." 

"It probably has. Your Dad said it's so old and dry that it would burn up in minutes. Not 
worth the time and effort to drag it up to the house." 

"Good! Then we'll keep this cozy open-air room and its bench for picnics and 
contemplation. But it needs a name. What about Cara's Cove?" 

He gave her hand a gentle pat. "Perfect." 

She relaxed, content. The sea rippled gently over the pebbles of the shallow bay and licked 
at the edge of the sand, making soft music for the seagulls soaring over the tiny island to the 
south, their wings flashing white in the sunlight. 

Some inner sense made her glance at Richard's face. He had tears in his eyes. Amazed, she 
said, "What's wrong?" 

He blinked furiously. "Nothing." He took a deep breath. "Well, something, I guess. Grief for 
Cara and Granny. Sorrow for all the people in the world who have died." 

She held his hand tight. 

After a few moments he said, in his normal tone, "We're breaking the law again, the one 
about couples being allowed only two children." 

"There aren't any laws anymore. Unless the government suddenly returns from whatever 
hole it's been hiding in and tells me I'm not allowed to have a baby." 

"They wouldn't do that. We're going to need babies now." 

"But not too many.” Sunny tucked her hands under her knees. "We're starting fresh, so 
maybe we should have a law like that anyway, so the population doesn't get out of hand again 
and wreck everything in the world. Though maybe not being able to use machinery to produce 
food will have the same effect. You can't feed many people when you have to cultivate gardens 
and grain by hand." 

Richard slid down to sit on the sand, leaning back against the log beside her knees. "Just 
imagine! The baby will grow up happy in this new world because that's all she knows. She'll 
have no memory of the kind of life we led, with all the conveniences of technology. Maybe she'll 
be born with a spirit of enquiry and make better use of science than we did." 

"We'll have to teach her about the mistakes we made," Sunny said, "and help her find a new 
and better way of raising children so we don't go on having wars." 

Richard grinned. "Hey, we're giving Caramar the enormous job of remaking the world, and 
she's not even born yet!" 

"Sorry, I got carried away thinking about that fresh start," she said. "We're all learning new 
skills and maybe it's enough for a while just to get better at those skills." 

He was silent for a moment. "Have you ever spent an afternoon in a hammock?" 

"Never had time, or so I thought. Why?" 

"Well, you're going to do it this summer," he said. "We've got lots of rope and the sail cloth 
from Ted's boat. The last four months have been hell, but I'm determined that life is not going to 
be all work and gritted teeth." 

She smiled down at him. "It'll seem odd to relax and do nothing, but I think I could endure 
it." She looked up as a heron flapped across the water twenty meters away, voice creaking like a 
door hinge in need of oil. Then she looked back at Richard. "I wonder what this child will be. 
The other two seem to have chosen their paths. Laken's a philosopher and Jim's an inventor. Do 
you want Caramar to be a scientist?" 


"Acquiring knowledge is a good thing, though what humans have done with knowledge has 
often been bad." He shook his head. "No, she can be whatever she wants. And it's my job to see 
that she gets the chance." 

"What about your research?" 

He gazed out at the sea for a moment. "I'll follow up on it when I have time. If I have time. 
Building a new world may be a full-time job." He got to his feet and held out his hand. "Let's go 
home and get busy on that fresh start." 
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